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vi  7^  DEDICATION. 

of  0ne/who  could  form  a  proper  estimate  of 
its  merits,  and  by  the  lustre  of  his  name,  and 
the  weight  of  his  character,  give  a  currency  to 
% —  doctrines/ so  essential  to  the  promotion  of  the 
best  interests  of  man. 

The  name  of  your  Royal  Highness  imme- 
diately occurred  V  and  by  the  intercession  of  a 
friend,  your  Royal  Highness  has  been  pleased 
to  confer  upon  me,  by  accepting  \s^(  this  Dedi- 

;n  cation,  an  honourw^  which  I  gratefully  acknow- 
ledge. 

I  could  not  have  flattered  myself  that  any 

u  work  of  mine/  could  have  compensated  your 
Royal  Highness  for  the  trouble  of  the  perusal ; 
but  I  can  venture  to  assure  you.  Sir,  that  the 
perusal  of  Felltham  will  afford  you  no  small 
satisfaction,  as  you  will,  in  every  page,  discover 
the  loyal  subject,  the  sound  moralist,  the  pious 
Christian.  Had  this  Author  been  now  living, 
entertaining  such  •sentiments  as  he  did,  where 

would   he  more  naturally  have  looked  for  a 

•  

patron  than  to  your  Royal  Highness?  Sprung 
from  that  august  Family  which  was  called  to 
protect  and  to  secure  to  the  people  of  this  land. 


^ 
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their  Constitution^  their  Liaws^  and  their  Reli- 
gion; trained  and  educated  as  your  Royal 
Highness  has  been,  by  your  illustrious  Father, 
in  the  love  of  that  Constitution,  in  a  strict 
veneration  for  those  Laws,  and  well  instructed 
in  the  purest  principles  of  the  Christian  Faith, 
the  British  nation  have  the  best  assurance, 
that  as  you  have  early  imbibed  the  principles 
and  the  attachments  which  such  an  Education 
was  well  suited  to  produce,  so  you  will 
cherish  them,  as  long  as  you  live.  In  times  so 
eventful  as  these,  when  the  conduct  of  Princes 
may  determine  the  fate  of  empires,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  great  nation,  take  a  deep  interest 
in  the  conduct  of  every  branch  of  that  illustri- 
ous  Family  which  surrounds  the  throne ;  and 
in  the  character  of  your  Royal  Highness,  they 
recognize  a  bright  emanation  of  those  virtues, 
which  for  nearly  half  a  century,  have  shone 
with  such  distinguished  splendour,  in  the  life 
of  our  most  gracious  Sovereign ;  virtues^  which 
may  have  been  the  means  of  securing  to  this 
nation  the  favour  of  Heaven,  amidst  the  alarm- 
ing convulsions  of  the  earth. 


i 


That  y6ur  Royal  Higliniess  may:  long  adoiil 
that  elevated  rank  in  humaB  society^  which 
you  are  destkied^  by  Divihe  Prdvidence  to  fill, 
and  benefit  mankind  by  yoor  talents,  by  your 
virtues,  and  by  the  exemplariaess  of  your  life, 
is  the  earnest  prayer  of  him^  who,  ivith  every 
sentiment  of  respect  and  veneration^  subcribes 
himself. 

Sir, 


Your  Royal  Highness'^ 


Most  dutiful  and  obedient  Servant, 


JAMES  GUMMING. 


NoMiR^er  180G. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


TME  Editor  first  became  acquainted  with  ike 
Mesolvet  of  Owen  Feiltham  in  the  year  1804.  They 
appeared  to  him  to  tdtound  with  valuable  leuotte  f^ 
insbvction  on  the  most  important  and  interesting 
streets  inhuman  life  and  conduct,  applicable  to  aU 
ages  and  conations,  and  conveyed  with  great  force 
and  beauty  tif  expresnon.  In  them,  he  thought.  He 
beheld,  "  imagination  and  knotdedge  equally  suc- 
"  cesf^  in  their  exertions ;  this,  as  the  contributor 
**  ^truths,  and  that,  as  opening  her  qfflttent  ward- 
"  robejbr  their  dress ;  one  like  the  Earth,  throwing 
"  out  of  her  bosom  the  organixed  Jorms  of  matter, 
"  and  the  other  like  the  Sun,  arranging  them  in  an 
*'  endless  variety  qfhue^" 

The  pleasure  and  prqfit  which  he  derived  Jrom 
the  perusal  of  them,  induced  him  to  recommend  them 
to  the  attention  of  others ;  who  purchased  the  booh, 
and  hecame  as  great  admirers  qfit,ae  himaey.  It 
vsaa  then  known  hut  to  a  Jew  persons  who  were 

«  Prrface  to  Li>rd  Bacon't  Buay*. 
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curious  in  a  knawlecfge  qf  the  old  tvriters ;  and  it  was 
sold  for  Utile  more  than  waste  paper^  and  easily  to 
he  procured.  It  had,  in  truths  lost  the  reputation 
it  once  possessed^  and  had  nearly  sunk  into  total 
oblivion ;  hut  a  demand  for  it  arose,  and  it  soon 
became  difficult  to  obtain  a  copy  of  it  This  latter 
circumstance,  and  a  desire  to  bring  again  into 
general  notice  a  work,  which,  he  conceived,  could 
be  read  by  no  one  without  improvement,  suggested 
to  the  Editor  the  idea  of  a  republication :  an  idea, 
which  he  was  encouraged  to  carry  into  qffect  by 
those  who  were  too  eminent  and  respectable  in  the 
department  of  moral  and  religious  learning,  to  suffer 
him  to  hesitate,  as  to  the  prosecution  qf  his  design. 
Had,  however,  any  hesitation  remained  in  his  mind, 
it  would  have  been  ^eetuaUy  removed,  by  the  invito^ 
Hon  held  forth  to  him  by  one,  whose  sanction  of  such 
a  work  as  the  present,  could  not  but  be  regarded  by 
him  a^  a  very  strong  reason  in  itself  for  sending  a 
new  Edition  qf  it  to  the  press.  **  It  certainly  con^ 
tains,^  said  he,  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor,  **  an  as- 
stonishing  treasure  if  moral  and  religious  truth, — 
a  mine  in  which  you  may  dig  for  ages,  unthouf 
exhausting  it —  When  pruned  of  a  few  impurities, 
**  and  a  little  curtailed,  it  wHl  be  a  vast  addition  to 
"  the  stores  qf  English  Literature.'' 

A  new  Edition  qf  the  Resolves  was  accordingly 


« 
it 
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presented  to  the  public  in  the  year  1806,  m  which 
the  Editor  availed  himself  of  the  judicious  sugges- 
tions  of  the  learned  person  to  whom  he  here  alludes. 
The  imptirities  consisted  of  expressions^  allusions^ 
and  conceits^  which  are  not  unfrequenthf  to  he  met 
with  in  the  writers  ofFeUthanis  lime ;  and  which, 
though  by  no  means  of  a  licentious  or  immoral  cast, 
are  nevertheless  offensive  to  the  delicacy  of  modem 
refinement  Besides  curtailing  the  chapters  where 
this  could  he  done  without  injury  to  the  effect  of  the 
argument,  or  train  of  thought,  the  Editor  exercised 
a  discretion  in  giving  only  a  selection  of  Chapters. 
TTns  selection,  however,  contained  the  Jar  greater 
part  of  the  original  work.  Me,  in  that  JEdition,  took 
some  farther  liberties  with  the  text  (ffFdUham,  the 
nature  of  which,  he  deems  it  proper  here  to  state. 
For  such  obsolete  words  afid  quaint  phrases  as 
might  not  be  intelligible,  except  to  those  conversant 
with  the  writers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  or  might  not  carry  with  them  a  ready 
signification  to  the  minds  of  readers  cU  large,  he 
substituted  others  which  appeared'  to  him  better 
adapted  to  convey  the  Author's  meaning;  and  he 
ventured,  occasionally,  somewhat  to  modernize  the 
dress  in  which  the  tvriter  had  clothed  his  thoughts; 
a  freedom  which  he  sparingly,  and,  he  trusts,  can- 
tiausly  exercised.   He  also  adopted  the  orthography 


Xn  ADVERTISEMENT^ 

nawinuse;  and  where  some  of  the  tides  iff  Chapters 
did  not  appecar  s^ffiekntiy  appropriate^  he  eudea^ 
voured  to  remedy  that  deject.  More  Jimmied  trume- 
latitme  of  some  of  the  classical  quotoHtms  were  alsOy 
in  some  instances^  substituted  from  other  writers. 
In  all  these  aUeraiions,  it  was  the  object  of^  Editor^ 
to  render  hi^  Author  better  adapted  for  general  use. 
The  whole  of  that  impression  (which  was  a  large 
one)  having  been  called  for,  several  years  n;^  the 
JEditor  has  much  gratification  in  again  committing 
the  worh  ta  the  press;  which  he  would  hate  earUer 
done,  if  he  could  have  commanded  the  time  neees- 
saryfor  that  purpose. 

In  the  present  EiBtion  of  the  Resohesi  Ke  has 
been^  induced,  to  insert  a  few  not  included  in  the 
former  one,  which  he  considers  to  have  well  deserved 
a  place  in  it;  and  he  has  subjoined  to  it,  some 
of  the  poetic  productions  qfOwenPeHtham;  boAqf 
which,  he  flatters  himself  will  prove  acceptable  to 
those  who  may  read  the  Volume  now  presented  to 
the  Public.  The  Editor  has  also  enlarged  the 
Account  of  the  Au^or  and  his  Writings,  prefixed 
to  the  former  impression  of  the  Resolves ;  but  with- 
out being  Me  to  add  much  to  the  few  particulars 
which  he  then  gave  of  his  private  history. 

May  1820. 
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Allien  jfent^am, 
AND   HiS   WRITINGS. 


Xhere  are  Sew  Eq^idi  wxitex^  perhaps  iume,  of 
amy  considenJde  celebrity  in  tiie  ages  in  w^Uch  tb^ 
tived*  of  whom  lew  is  known,  than  of  the  Author  of 
the  Resolves;  and  what  is  particidarly  remarkaUe, 
UkOtt^  this  production  of  ^hu  pen,  had  passed  through 
Bo~  less  than  twelve  Editions,  (the  greater  part  of 
wUoh  appeared  dtuing  his  life)  when  I  ibnnerly 
-  vantlired  to  peeaent  it  to  the  world,  jet  the  name 
of  Owen  f  eUthom  hail  not  been  made  the  sul^ect 
of  an  article  in  007  one  of  our  .planted  Bicigraphical 
CdHecticxis. 

The  f'ell^ams  wwet  a  .family  of  hi^  antiquity  in 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk;  and  were  seated,  according  to 
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Blomefidd,  at  Felltham's  Manor,  in  the  former  county, 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  A  branch  of 
them,  it  seems,  remained  in  Norfolk  in  1664:  and, 
I  am  informed  by  my  friend  Edmund  Lodge,  Esq. 
Herald  at  Lancaster,  that  there  is,  in  the  College  of 
Arms,  a  pedigree  of  the  Fellthams,  of  four  descents, 
made,  in  a  visitation  of  that  year ;  which  sets  forth, 
that  Thomas  Felltham  of  Sculthorpe,  in  Norfolk,  who 

married  Mayant  daughter  of  Jackson,  of  -^— in 

Derbyshire,  had  issue  Thomas  Felltham  of  Mutford, 

in  Suffolk,  who  married  Mary  daughter  of 

Ufflett  of  Somerleyton,  in  Suffolk,  who  had  Robert 
Felltham  of  Sculthorpe,  who  married  Christian  daugh- 
ter of  William  Lucas,  of  Homiger,  in  Suffolk,  and 
had  a  numerous  issue,  of  which  the  second  son  was 
named  Owen.  The  above-mentioned  Thomas  Fell- 
tham of  Mutford  in  Suffolk,  must  in  all  probability, 
have  been  the  father  of  our  author ;  and  the  Owen 
described  as  the  second  son  of  Robert  Felltham  of 
Sculthorpe,  the  nephew  of  him  who  wrote  the 
Resolves,  from  whom  that  Owen  derived  his  Christian 

name. 

That  the  name  of  Felltham's  father  was  Thomas, 
that  he  resided  in  Suffolk,  that  he  died  on  the  11th 
of  March,  1631,  aged  62,  and  was  buried  at  Babram, 
in  Cambridgeshire,  appears  from  the  following  Epitaph 
written  by  his  son  Owen,  and  preserved  in  the  sup- 
plementary matter  to  the  later  impressions  of  the 
Resolves ;  from  which  it  also  appears,*  that  his  father 
had  three  children ;  and  that  he  was  a  gentleman  of 
worth. 
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["  UpM  my  Father'*  Tomb  at  Babram  in  Cambridgahire."} 

M.  P.  Q.  S.  Memoris  Posteriftque  Sacrum. 

Ex 

Sufiblciffi  ortuM  Coiailatu 

TaoMAa  Felltham 

Vir  probus,  geDcrosiu,  scien« 

Ubique  colendus. 

BODIB, 

Malig, 

Atljutor,  Obttes; 

Aroicisqne  fidelis. 

Bene  vivens,  moriena  pie, 

Filiw  tres,  totitemque  Natas, 

Superetitea  relinqueiu, 

11.  Martii,  Salutis  Anno  1631. 

Sed  militJK  Bute  63. 

Per  natu  Fill  urn  minorem. 

Hie, 

In  vitam  beatiorem 

Ad  Remirgendum, 

Positiu. 

The  monument  is  still  in  existence  in  the  Church 
of  Babram.  The  ptaisb  derk  who,  in  the  jear  1806, 
when  I  made  my  inquiries  concerning  the  Fell- 
thams,  distinctly  recollected  events  and  circumstances 
as  fer  back  as  17S4,  had  never  heard  of  any  of 
the  ndtaie  having  been  settled  at  that  place  or  its 
neighbourhood ;  nor  could  I  leam  that  any  traces  of 
the  family  remained  in  Norfolk,  or  even  at  Mutford  in 
Suffolk,  which  was  in  latter  times  the  seat  of  their 
residence.  The  minister  at  Mutford  examined  his 
Twisters;  but  could  find  nothing  in  them  respecting 
the  family,  of  a  more  recent  date  than  1590.  It  was 
the  baptismal  entry  of  a  female.  The  Church  con- 
tuned  no  memorials  of  the  Fellthams  of  any  kind ; 
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and  as  the  minister  believed  **  there  was  no  estate 
*^  that  could  have  been  in  their  possession,  for  very 
"  many  years."  The  name  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
common one;  and  I  have  endeavom^  to  learn  of 
several  who  bear  it,  whether  they  were  descended 
from  our  author  Owen;  but  I  have  not  met  with  a 
single  Felltham  who  could  trace  his  lineage  to  that 
source  or  who  set  up  any  pretensions  to  a  connection 
with  his  family*. 

Owen  Felltham  must  have  been  bom  either  at 
the  latter  end  of  Queai  Elizabeth's  rdgn,  or  at  the 
beginning  of  James  the  first's. 

Of  his  private  history,  I  have  not  been  able  (and 
I  have  not  been  indolent  in  my  researches)  to  coUect 
any  further  information  than  what  is  afforded  by 
Oldys,  in  his  manuscript  notes  to  a  copy  of  Langbain 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  ^^  Of  this  Fell- 
tham," says  Oldys,  **  there  has  been  little  written^- 


€t 


r  *  It  may  be  woiih  while  to  mention,  that  about  two  yean 
Ago,  my  jattentlon  was  attracted  by  tbe  name  of  ^'  Owqb 
Felltham/*  placed  over  a  ginger-bread  booth  at  Croydon  Fair, 
where  I  happened  to  be  with  a  party  of  children.  The 
proprietor  of  it,  being  present,  (who  appeared  to  me  to  be 
a  respectable  and  intelligent  man,)  I  talked  to  him  about  bia 
emineDt  name^sake.  I  found  be  was  a  nstire  of  SulRyik;  and  that 
he  had  heard  of  the  Reaolves,  which  not  jnany  years  before  had 
been  put  into  his  hands  by  a  schoolmaster  in  that  county,  with 
whom  he  had  placed  a  son ;  but  he  was  not  conscious  of  having 
sprung  from  the  fkmily;  and  could  not  carry  his  genealogy 
•ftiftber  back  than  his  own  father  and  mother.  If  he  could  have 
triiced  it  back  buttwo  generations  iwrtber,it  is  not  iraprohablelie 
would  .have  turned  out  to  be  a  near  relative  of  our  Owen.  The 
Qoincidence  of  christian  name  and  county  of  bjrth  is,  at  all  events, 
curious. 
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"  he  was  a  poet  of  those  times,  but  more  noticed  as  a 
**  moralist  for  his  book  of  Resolves,"  which  in  another 
place  he  mentions,  as  "  having  been  looked  upon,  b^ 
"  some  readers,  as  a  treatise  fiiUof  good  councils,  and 
**  fine  conceits."  Oldys  further  says,  "  William 
"  Loughton,  the  scboohnaster  in  Kensington,  is  the 
**  only  person  I  have  met  with  who  knows  any  thing 
"  more  of  him  (t.  e.  than  the  fact  of  his  parentage).  I 
**  think  he  told  me  once,  near  thirty  years  since,  that 
**  he  or  some  of  his  family  were  related  to  Owen  Fell- 
**  tham;  and  that  he  lived  in  some  noble  house,  in 
"  quality  of  gentleman  of  the  horse,  or  secretary  to 
**  some  nobleman;  with  several  other  particidars,  now 
**  foi^ot."  It  is  most  probable,  that  the  noble  family 
with  which  Felltham  is  here  said  to  have  been  con- 
nected, was  that  of  the  Earl  of  Thomond.  In  the 
Dedication  which  is  prefixed  to  the  later  editions  of  ' 
-  his  Resolves,  commencing  with  the  year  1661,  and 
which  is  addressed  "  to  the  Right  Honourable,  my 
"  most  honoured  Lady  Mary  Countess  Dowager  of 
"  Thomond,"  he  declares,  "  that  most  of  them  were 
"  composed,  under  the  coverture  of  her  roof;"  and  he 
notices,  "  the  many  other  obUgations  which  em- 
"  boldened  him  to  this  dedication ;"  and  at  the  end 
of  the  last  or  twelfth  edition,  published  in  1709, 
there  is  "  A  form  of  prayer  composed  for  the  family 
•*  of  the  Bight  Honourable  the  Countess  Dowager  of 
**  Thomond*." 

•  This  lady  waa  the  daughter  of  Sir  George  Ferinor,  Knight, 
an  ancator  of  the  EarU  at  Pomfret,  who  spent  his  youth  in  the 
Neihrrlan<1s,  under  that  great  captain  in  armi,  William  Prince 
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His  motives  for  writing  the  Resolves,  and  for 
giving  them  to  the  worid,  are  as  virtuous  as  thej 
must  be  interesting  to  the  moralist,  but  particulaiiy 
the  Christian  moralist.  The  Resolves  tfaemselvej^ 
also  throw  a  broad  tad  strong  light  on  the  per- 
sonal character,  habits,  and  dispositions  of  the  writer. 
Speaking  of  this  work  in  one  of  his  dd  prefaces. 


of  Orang^e.  He  was  a  friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney.  He  kept 
up  the  old  style  of  living,  and  entertained  James  the  First  and 
his  Queen,  at  Easton,  in  1603.  Sir  George  Fermor  married 
Mary  daughter  of  Thomas  Curson  of  Addingtoti,  in  Berks,  Esq. 
by  whom  he  had  seven  sons  and  eight  tlaughters.  Felltfoam 
wrote  an  epitaph  on  this  lady,  in  which  he  describes  her,  as 
**  the  best  example  of  her  eex**  Her  daughter  Mary  first  married 
Sobert  Crighton  Lord  Sanquehar,  a  Scotch  peer,  who  was 
executed  at  London,  June  39,  1613,  and  afterwards  married 
Barnabas  sixth  Earl  ofTbomond,  who,  according  to  Lodge  in  his 
Irish  Peerage^  was  a  nobleman  of  strict  loyally,  religion,  and 
honour.  He  was  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Gustos  Rotulorum  of  the 
county  of  Clare,  in  Ireland;  and  upon  the  rebellion  breaking 
out  in  that  country,  he  repaired  to  his  Majesty  King  Charles  at 
Oxford,  who,  during  the  Carl's  attendance  upon  him  there, 
received  such  prooft  of  his  fidelity  and  affection  to  his  person 
and  service*  that,  by  patent  undei*  the  privy  seal  dated  3d  M^h, 
1645,  he  created  him  Marquis  of  Billing,  in  the  county  of 
Northampton;  but  the  troubles  which  overspread  the  kingdom, 
prevented  the  passing  of  the  patent  under  the  great  seal,  so  that 
the  title  was  never  enjoyed. — Lodge  gives  some  long  and  curious 
extracts  from  the  wills  of  this  Earl  of  Thomond^  and  of  his 
CouBtess;  but,  I  find  no  mention  of  Felltham  in  them.  Penelope 
Countess  of  Peterborough,  was  daughter  of  the  Countess  of 
Thomond  by  her  last  husband.  Felltham  penned  some  lines  in 
praise  of  her  beauty,  addressed  to  the  painter  to  whom  she  sat 
for  her  picture. 
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"  To  tike  PeiHser,"  he  says,  "  what  X  ajoae  at  in 
"it,  I  ccmfesse  haih  most  respect  to  ijiyselfe:  that. 
**  /  j»^^  oiit  of  my  oum«  tchool,  take  a  les«M 
"  which  should  serve  me^  my  whole  pUgrimage  ■- 
**  and  if  I  should  wander,  my  own  items  Hught 
"  set  mi  in  heaven's  direct  wag  againe.  We 
"  do  not  so  readily  rub  into  cnmes,  that  frpm  our 
**  owne  moutji  have  had  sectevce  of  condennatioa." 
Again,  in  the  same  {treface,  he  says,  "  That  I  mi^t 
"  curb'  my  own  wild  passions,  I  have  writ  these  '.■ 
"and  if  thou  findest  a  line  to  mend  thee,  I  shall' 
"  t^ke  I  have  divulged  it  to  pt^po^.  '.  Read  all 
"  and  use  thy  mind's  liberty — how  thy  suffrage  lalls, 
"  I  weigh  not;  for  it  was  not  so  much  to  {Aease 
"  Others,  as  to  profit  myselfe."  And  in  the  preface 
to  the  later  edition^  he  further  bbaerv'es,  **  Sure  it  Is, 
"  the  invitation  he  had  to  write  find  publish  them, 
**  were  not  so  much  to  please  others,  mr  to  shew  any 
"  thii^  he  had,  could  be  capable  of  the  name  of 
"  parts :  but  to  give  tbe  world  some  account  how  he 
"  spent  bis  vacant  hours,  and  that  by  passing  the 
"press  (they  becoming,  in  a  manner,  uhiquiiaries) 
"  they  might  every  where  he,  as  boundaries  to  hold 
"  him,  within  the  limits  of  prudence,  honour,  and 
"  virtue."  Conformably  with  this  view,  it  will  be  seen, 
that  thetopics  which  he  handles  come  home  to  every 
man's  business  and  bosom,  and  that  it  is  the  imme- 
diate tendency  of  the  work,  to  instruct  the  minds 
and  to  improve  the  hearts  of  men  in  general ;  and 
what  gives  no  small  effect  to  these  good  purposes, 
the  .argument  of  each  chapter  is  concluded  by  a 
direct  and^personid  applicf^on  of  it  to  himself,  and 
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through  him  to  his  readers,  in  the  form  of  a  Resolve 
or  Resolution.  In  the  very  early  editions,  and  in 
those  only,  there  is  a  chapter,  entitled  "  TTumgh 
^*  Resolutions  change:  yet  Vowes  should  know  no 
"  varietie.^^  It  ought  not  to  be  lost;  and  it  is  so 
short,  that  I  shall  here  insert  it. — **  Resolutions  may 
'*  often  change:  sometimes,  for  the  better;  and  the 
^'  last  ever  stands  firmest.  But  vowes  well  made, 
"•*  know  no  variance.  For  the  first  should  bee  sure, 
"  without  alteration.  He  that  violates  their  per- 
^'formance,  failes  in  his  dutie;  and  every  breach  is 
"a  wound  to  the  soule.  I  will  resolw  oft,  before 
"I  vowe  once;  never  resolve  to  vow,  but  what 
I  may  keepe ;  never  vow;  but  what  I  both  can, 
and  will  keepe."  "  The  best  is,"  (says  he,  in  his 
Resolve  "  Of  Public  Scandal;')  "  to  let  the  same 
spirit,  guide  both  the  hand  and  tongue.''  *'  I  unU 
never  prqfesse^  what  I  vnll  not  strive  to  practice; 
*•  and  will  think  it  better  to  be  crooked  timberj  than 
**  a  strait  blockejbr  man  to  stumble  on."  Randolph 
the  poet,  though  personally  unacquainted  with  Owen 
Felltham,  when  he  addressed  to  him  the  lines  on  his 
"  Booke  of  Resolves,"  might  well  say  of  him, — 

"  1  guesse  ihy  Hfe  thy  booke  produces, 

"  And  but  expresges  thy  peculiar -uses.^ 
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Thy  life  hath  been 


Pattern  enough,  had  it  of  afl  been  seen, 
^'  Without  a  booke*/^ 


♦  The  Re8olve8t)f  Owen  Felthara  remind  me  of  the  ••  Privmte 
**  Thoughti  upon  Religion,**  of  Bishop  Bereridge,  written  in  his 
younger  years,  and  which  consist  of  "  Articles"  declaratory  of 
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The  Resolves  indeed,  exhibit  to  us,  tke  man  him- 
^yi  as  well  as  the  author* 


principles,  and  of  resolutions  formed  upon  those  principles  "  to 

**  regulate  his  actions  in  the  practice  of  them."     The  .Rev.  Mr. 

Todd  has  most  obligingly  made  me  acquainted  with  another 

writer  of  that  day,  whose  name  I  never  before  heard  of,  and 

whose  resemblance  to  my  favourite  author,  at  once  struck  me. 

I  refer  to  ^  duodecimo  volume,  written  by  Joseph  Henshaw, 

Bishop  of  Peterborough,  entitled,  "  Daily  T%oughti ;  or,  a  Mii^ 

*'  cellanp  qf  Mediiaiions  Holy  and  Humane"  the  third  edition  of 

which  was  pubhshed  in  1651,  <'  much  enlarged,''  as  the  title 

page  expresses.    It  is  extremely  scarce,  and  is  a  pearl  of  great 

Value.     I  mean  not  on  account  of  its  scarceness,  but  its  intrinsic 

worth.    The  greater  part  of  this  roost  pleasing  and  instructive 

little  work,  (for  with  its  '^  enlargements"  it  is  a  very  small  one,) 

were,  like  Fellthara's  Resolves,  written  in  the  early  days  of  life, 

for  personal  improvement,  and  given  to  the  world  from  the  desire 

of  profitins^  others,  in  their  passage  through  it.     I  will  not  deny 

myself  the  pleasure  of  transcribing  a  passage  from   Bishop 

Henshaw's  preface  to  the  first  part  of  this  choice  manual  of 

piety  and  morality :— -"  It  is  not  out  of  desire  of  being  known, 

"  nor  out  of  a  desire  to  bee  thought  to  know,  that  I  doe  com- 

"  mend  this  small  tract  to  the  world ;  but  to  take  up  the  roome 

*'  of  worse  thoughts  in  thy  head,  and  worse  bookes  in  thy  hands. 

It  is  the  work  of  younger  yeares,  and  the  fruit  of  idle  times, 

not  of  serious  study;  and  no  otherwise  do  I  publish  it  to  view  : 

though  I  am  persuaded  it  would  conduce  much  to  the  peace  of 

**  the  Church,  if  bookes  of  this  nature  were  more  in  use.    It  were 

"  to  bee  wished  that  inferiors  would  employ  their  time,  rather  in 

"  holy  meditation  of  those  truths  which  are  already  received  io 

"  the  Church,   than   in  making  themselves,  or  in  shewing 

"  themselves  able  to  defend  them;  not  that  I  would  commend 

an  ignorant  devotion  to  any,  or  desire  men  to  know  lesse 

good :  but  mofe  to  practice,  that  good  they  know  :  nor  tume 

religion  into  disputation ;  but  tume  their  dlsputatiua  into 
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Owen  F^ellltiam  spears  never  to  haire  fci^llowed 
any  profession,  and  never  to  have  been  ih  afflnent 
cdrcumstances ;  yet  to  have  possessed  enough  tasatisfy 
one  of  his  happy  frame  of  mind,  and  to  enable  him 
with  his  well-ordered  habits,  to  administer  to  the 
wants  and  necesS|ities  of  others.  He  was  a  youth, 
when  he  thus  spoke  of  himself,  in  one  of  his  original 
Resolves,  to  be  fpund  only  in  the  very  early  editions. 
*^  I  live  in  a  ranke,  though  not  of  the  highest,  yet 
ajSbrding  more  iEreedome,  as  being  exempt  from 
those  suspicious  cares  that  pricke  the  bosome  of  the 
*^  wealthy  man.  It  is  such  as  itiight  contSat  my 
**  betters,  and  such  as  heaven  smiles  on  with  a 
"  gracious  promise  of  blessing,  if  my  carriage  bee  faire 
and  honeste;  and  without  these,  who  is  well? 
I  have  necessar^v  and  what  is  decent;  andwhen 
I  desire  it,  something  for  pleasure.     Who  hath 
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*'  action  and  obedience.  They  shall  finde,  in  the  last  day,  that 
'^  it  is  bolinesse,  not  knowledge  (I  doe  not  say  holinesse,  without 
''  knowledge),  that  must  bring  them  to  heaven.  *^  Supremo 
** '  illijudici  non  scrtpm  app^oHanda  sed  facta ;'  not  the  dis- 
^'  puter,  btit  the  doer  of  Gbd's  will  shall  be  justified.  Men, 
'*  while  they  ^pend  their  time  in  disputing  what  they  shall  doc, 
«*  thejr  too  often  neglect  to  doe,  even  those  thitigs  which  are 
*'  without  dispute."  The  Meditations  of  Bishop  HenshaW  well 
deserve  to  be  republished,  for  the  use  and  instruction  of  the 
present  generation.  There  is  also  another  valuable  little  work, 
of  the  same  character j  which  otight  to  be  much  better  known 
than  it  is.  '*  Spare  Minutes;  or t  Resolved  Meditations  and 
**  Premeditated  Resolutions,  wi^itten' fy  Arthur  Warwick,"  the 
seventh  edition  of  iVHich  bears  the  date  of  1640. 
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^  nkm  that  is  iaeediiill  ?  If  I  bee  not  so  i&oK  as  tt> 
''sow  almes  by  sabkfiiUs,  even  my  mitek  beftmd  th^ 
^'sup^rflu^tSe  of  wealth;  and  my  pen,  tiiy  tprngue, 
^  ^md  my  life,  skaU  I  hope,  helpe  sbiue  to  better 
^  irmmre  than  tke  earth  qffbrds  them.  1  have  food 
^  convenient  iformeei;  and  I  sometimes  find  exercise 
to  keepe  my  bodie  healthful! ;  when  I  doe,  I  make 
it  my  recreation,  not  my  toyle.  My  rayment  is 
^*  not  oi  the  worst :  but  good,  and  than  that,  kt  mee 
**  never  have  better.  I  can  be  as  warme,  in  a  good 
'^  kersey,  ^  a  prince,  in  a  scarlet  robe.  I  Uve  utrherfe 
^*  there  is  means  of  true  salutation; — my  Ubertie  i^ 
**  mine  own:  I  can  both  frequent  them,  and  desire 
**  to  profit  by  thm." 

In  one  of  his  letters,  writtien  at  a  much  more 
advanced  period  of  his  life,  he  says,  *'  I  have  lived 
in  such  a  course,  as  my  bodies  have  beai  ray 
deEght  and  recreation;  but  not  my  trade,  iJumgh 
perhaps  I  could  toish  they  had.^* 
Divine  smd  moral  colntehipiations  ahd  the  qtiiet 
pinrsuits  of  literature  wbitelusi^^  oooqiationd'; 

but  n6t  his  only  ^Mcu^tkios.  ^  I  pei^uade  no  maft 
^  tsays  Felitham)  to  make  ^ntemplatMm  his  wHofe 
'^  lifeV  business^  We  have  bodies,  as  wdl  as  soub. 
'^'  I  will  neither  alwayes  be  bmy  and^bing,'noir  eveV 
be  shut  up  in^' nothing %ut  thou^ts;  but  that  whicih 
some  call  idleness,  ^  I  will  caU  the  sweet^t  part  df 
^^  my  fife,  and '  tiiat  is  my  thinking.". 

He  had  nothing  ^  the  ascetiain  his  composition. 
The  bat  and  the  owl  (he  observes)ave  both  recluses : 
yet  they  are  not  counted  in  the  riuQib^  of  the 
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'*  wisest  birds.  It  is  not  one  of  miUions  that  hdbits 
**  himselfe  for  a  monk,  out  of  choice  and  natural 
**  liking ;  and  if  we  look  at  those  who  do6  it,  upon  an 
**  easie  scrutinie  we  shall  finde,  it  i^  not  so  nuich 
'*  election  that  hath  bowed  them  against  the  graine 
"  they  grew  to.  Either  waat  or  vexation^  crosses  or 
^*  contingencies,  send  them  unto  places,  nature  nerer 
'*  meant  them  born  unto." 

In  oiir  Author,  the  active  virtues  of  social  life,  shone 
forth  conspicuously,  **  If  a  man  be  good,  he  ought 
'*  not  to  obscure  himselfe.  He  robs  his  friends  and 
"  country,  that  being  of  use  to  both,  doth  steale  him- 
**  selfe  out  of  the  world :  for  being  abroad,  he  suffers 
**  others  to  reape  the  advantage  of  his  parts  and  pietie: 
*^  and  if  he  be  bad,  he  will  hardly  mende  by  being 
^*  alone."  In  another  of  his  Resolves,  he  beautifully 
pours  forth  this  favourite  sentiment,  *^  The  good  man's 
*^  goodne^Mse  lies  not  hid,  in  himselfe  alone.  He  is 
**  still  strengthening  his  weaker  neighbour.  How 
^'barren  a  tree  he  is,  that  lives  and  spreads  and 
<<  cumbers  the  ground:  yet  leaves  not  one  seed,  not 
/'one  good  work  to  generate  another  aftetr  hinu" 
''  I  kndw  all  cannot  leave  alike,  yet  all  may  leave 
**  something  answering  thdr  proportion,  their  kinife. 
"  I  doubt  whether  he  will  ever  guide  the  way  to 
*'  heaven  who  desires  to  go  thither  alone.  I  wiU,  if 
I  can  do  something  for  others  and  heaven,  not  to 
deserve*  by  it,  but  to  expresse  mysdfe,  and  my 
thankes.  Though  I  cannot  do  all  I  would,  I  will 
"  do  what  I  can." 

^*  Charity,"  says  he, ''  is  communicated  goodnesse. 
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^'  jeuMl  without  it,  man  is  no  better  than  a  beast.  The 
**  world  which  is  chained  together  by  intermin^ed 
^'  k>ve»  would  all  shatter  and  fall  to  pieces,  if  charity 
'*  should  chance  to  die."  **  God  may  respect  the 
minde  and  will^  but  man  is  nothing  better  for  my 
meaning.  Let  my  minde  be  charitable*  that  God 
may  accept  me.  Let  my  actions  express  it,  that 
men  may  be  benefited.  All  heayenlie  hearts  are 
charitable;  enlightened  souls  disperse  their ragie.** 
In  speaking  of  virtuous  society,  he  says,*'  How  plea- 
saunte,  can  good  company  make  this  life  beneathe." 
Certainly,  if  there  be  any  thing  sweet  in  meer 
humanity,  it  is  in  the  intercourses  of  beloved  society, 
when  every  one  shall  be  each  other's  councillor, 
each  other's  friend,  and  mirror,  and  solace."  There 
is  no  topic  on  which  he  has  more  fondly  dwelt  in  his 
Resolves,  than  Friendship ;  and  the  rules  and  advice 
which  he  h^  left  behind  him  for  the  cultivation  and 
preservation  of  this  blessing  of  life^  evince  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  They  at  the  same 
time,  spring  from  the  finest  and  the  best  motives  of 
human  action,  and  manifest  that  our  a^hor  had  the 
most  just  and  generous  notions  of  the  duties  of  those 
who  stand  in  this  happy  rdation  to  each  other. 

It  has  been  justly  observed,  with  reference  to  a 
most  worthy  person  of  our  own  time,  who,  as  I  can 
well  attest,  pleased,  as  much  as  he  edified  both  youth 
and  age  by  his  society  and  conversation,  and  whose 
character,  as  a  man  and  a  christian,  is  as  faithfuUy 
as  it  is  happily  pourtrayed  by  his  intimate  friend 
mnd  biographer,  who   makes  the  observation;  that 
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'^  a  life  of^bestrictest  Jjfetyond  dwotiini  to  6bd,Cttid  of 

*' <»)^EttureSy  is  stricily  oompatilde'  witk  the  ntniost 
^'  chi3eviVifaieS($^Gf  dhpodtioh^with  <aU  ttttioiialiiteasttres, 
**  md  with  all  t)»e  ^etiyr  widcb  jouog  personi^  wiaJtiat' 
aUjr  feel  t  bat  of  wbom^  iHany  ^rie  deterred  iBnmt  the 
jmrsuits' of  piety  and  goodness,  beoail^  theyihate 
been  ^Msdy  tau^t  that  si  life  of 'virtue  is  i]iit>con- 
*^  distent  with  cheerftilaess,  and  that  the  pui?s«its  of 
^  Re^oh  are  glooihy  and  enthusiastic^."  The 
foitnefpart  of  this  remaHc,  also  *w^ll  applies  tb^  Owen 
'^FeUthain,  -who  though  a  man  cf  exalted  piety  from 
hi»^earIy>youth,  forming  as  it  did,>  the  transceiufent 
affection  of  his  heart,  the  fixed  and  charaeteiistic 
habit  of  his  mind,  had  none  of  that  moroseness  and 
severity  of  spirit,  and  that  sadness  of  manner,  wliieh, 
alien  as  it  is  to  the  genius  of  Christianity^  is  olEten 
visiMe  in  religious  men,  thereby  rend^ing  their  icves 
^and  examples  much  less  profitable  td  the  w^nid,  than 
they  otherwise  would  be. 

No  one  could  be  more  profoundly  sensible  of  the  siil- 
fiilness  and  infinmtiesof  man  than  FeUtham.  On  this 
subject,  he  expresses  himself  with  that  humilltjr^nd 
prostration  of  mind,  which  marks  the  true  christian. 
Of  myself,  (he  exclaims)  what  can  I  doe,  without 
the  hazard  of  erring?  Nay,  what  can  I  tlank? 
Nay,  what  can  I  not  do  or  not  think  ?  Even  ray 
**  best  business  and  my  best  vacations  are  works  of 
;^errour  and  offence.     Corruption  •  mixes,  with  our 

♦  Memoirs  of  William  Stevens,  Esq.  1814. 
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^^  puF^  devotions;  and  yet  not  to  pfrfbrm  tliem  i& 
neglect.  When  we  think  not  ^  God  at  aU,  we  ai^ 
im^ous^dd  nngratefbl.  When  we  doy  we  are  ndt 
4ble  to  think  rightly.  To  what  can  ^e  ap^y  our- 
sdves,  wherein  there  is  not  an  evil  d{^t  to  ielitrap 
us?  If  we  priiy,  how  it  casts  in  wandering  tliouglits, 
or  steals  away  our  hearts  to  sonie  other  object  than 
God.  If  we  hear,  it  has  the  same  poiicy»  and  pre- 
^'  judices  u^  against  the  man  or  a  part  of  his' doctrine. 
'*  If  we  read,  it  persuades  to  let  reason  judge^  as  well 
as  fhith ;  so  measuring  by  a  false  standard,  it  would 
make  us  believe  that  Divinity  is  much  short  of 
**  what  it  is.  If  we  perform  good  works,  the  same 
evil  spirit  would  poisdn  them  with  phaiisaism,  and 
make  us,  by  overvaluing,  to  lose  them.  If  we  do 
ill,  it  encourages  us  to  a  continuance;  and  at  last, 
**  accused  lis  for  it." 

.  FeHtham  wais  not  ho wever  fond '  of  looking,  at 

the  dai%  side  oJP  human  nature  only.      ^  Who-  is 

it^  (he  says,)  is  so  inVeteratdy  ill,  as  to  love  vice, 

because  it  is  vice?''     "  Yet,  we  And  there  are 

**  ^me  so  good,  as  to  love  goodnesse  purely  for  good- 

•"  nesse  sake;  nay  vice  itself  is  never  loved,  but  for 

^  the  seeming  good  that  it  carries  with  it.**    •*  The 

f*  first  acts  of  sin  are  for  the  most  part  trembling, 

'^  feiffftOl,  and  full  of  the  blush,     ttis  ea«le  to  knovr 

••  the  beginning  slvearer— he  cannot  mouth  it  like  a 

**  practised  man.     He  oaths  it,  as  a  cowardly  fencer 

-^  i^lttys,  who  as  soon  as  he  hath  offered  a  blow/  shrinks 

^  back^  as  if  his  hearte  offered  a  kind  of  violence  by 

^  his  tot%ue:  yet  had  rather  take  a  step  in  vice,  than 
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**  be  behind,  for  not  being  in  &shion.  I  will  help 
nature  what  I  caQ»  in  the  way,  though  of  my selfe^ 
I  be  not  able  to  set  her  safe  in  the  end,  and  if  it  be 
in  s{^tual  things,  not  able  to  begin.  As  man*  has 
not  that  free  power  in  hixnselfe,  which  he  first  had; 
**  so  I  iun  fiur  from  thinking  hini  so  dull,  as  to  be 
"  a  patient  merely/' 

For,  the  failings  and  errors  of  others,  such  a  man 
would  be  disposed  to  make  every  allowance,  that  did 
not  compromise  those  pure  principles  of  religion  and 
virtue,  which  he  so  earnestly  and  so  invitingly  enforces, 
without  abatement,  throughout  his  Resolves.     "  No 
"  man's  weaknesse,"  (says  he,  in  one  of  them,) "  shall 
occasion  a  greater  weakness  in  me,  that  of  proudly 
condeipning  him.     The  bodies  and  souls  of  both  of 
us,  have  the  same  original  nature.     If  I  have  any 
thing  beyond  another,  it  is  not  my  merit;  but  God's 
goodness  to  me;  and  he,  by  time  and  means,  may 
**  have  as  much  or  more,  than  I?     Why  diould  a  man 
.^^des^se  another,  because  he  is  better  furnished  with 
"that  which  is  none  of  his  own?" 
'  To  Ithe  sour^minded  and  over-rigid  christian,  who 
from  j^anrow  or  mistaken  views  of  the  will  of  God^ 
thinks  it^inM  to  partake  at  all  of  the  [Measures  of  the 
woiid,  and  would  condemn  all  its  innocent  enjoyments^ 
he  thus  addresses  himself: — *'  To  decline  offences,  to 
be  careful  and  conscientious  in  our  several  actiops^ 
is  a  purity  which  every  man  ought  to  labour  for, 
"  which  we  may  well  do,  without  a  sullen  segregation 
"  from  all  society.     If  there  be  any  privil^es,  they 
"  are  surely  granted  to  the  children  of  heaven.     If 
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**  mirth  and  recreatioD  be  lawful,  sure  we  nu^lawfuUy 
*•  uae  them.  What  parent  ia  it,  that  rqoiceth  not  ta 
*'  see  bis  childe  pleasaunte,  in  the  linuts  of  filial  dutie  ? 
"  Change  anger  into  mirth;  and  the  precept  holdff 
"  good  stilla  '  Be  merry,  but  tin  hoC  As  there  are 
"  many,  that  in  their  lives  assume  too  great  a  libertie; 
**  80  I  believe  there  are  some,  who  abridge  themselves 
"  of  what  they  might  lawfully  use.  I  like  those 
"  pleasures  weU."  (says  thb  amiable  and  good  man 
in  another  place,)  "  that  are  on  all  sides  legitimated 
*'  by  the  bounty  of  heaven ;  after  which  no  private 
"  gripe,  nor  £uicied  goblin  comes  to  upbraid  my  sotse 
"  for  using  them:  but  such  as  may  with  equal  pleasure 
"  be  agun  dreamed  over,  and  not  disturb  my  sleep. 
"  This  is  to  take  off  the  parchings  of  the  summer's 
"  sun,  by  batlung  in  a  pure  and  crystal  fountain." 

Felltham  was  also  devoid  of  that  enthusiasm,  which, 
tiranspcHiing,  the  passions  and  feelings  beyond  the 
power  of  reason  to  control,  not  unfrequently  leads  to 
dangerous  excesses,  and  had  indeed  in  his  days, 
Ivought  no  small  scandal  even  upon  religion  itself. 

Steadily  attached  to  the  sound  and  sober  doctrines 
and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England,  be  stood  forth 
to  expose  the  folly  and  sin  of  those  who  sought  the 
overthrow  of  all  christian  order,  to  gratify  the  fancies 
of  their  wild  and  conceited  imaginations.  "  When 
"  a  man,"  (he  observes,)  "  in  things  but  ceremonial, 
"  shall  spurn  at  the  grave  authority  of  theChurch,and 
"  out  of  a  needlesse  nicitie,  be  a  thief  to  bimselie,  of 
"  those  benefits  which  God  has  allowed  him,  or  out 
**  of  a  blind  and  uncharitable  pride,  censure'  and 
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**  I  find  the  heathens  putting  the  blush  upon  the 
^  practice  of  some  christians,  who  stain  the  sincere 
**  profession  of  it»  b^  the  underhanded  complications 
***  of  fraud  and  collusion." 

Owen  Felltham  seems  constitutionally  to  have 
been  blessed  with  those  dispositions,  which,  improved 
by  the  influence  of  rdigion  on  his  heart  and  under- 
standing, enabled  him  to  preserve  a  resignation,  and 
even  a  contentedness  of  spirit,  in  all  the  circum- 
stances and  vicissitudes  of  life.  It  may  be  coUected 
from  his  writings  that  his  was  not  a  prosperous  <me, 
and  that  he  did  not  escape  those  reverses  of  fortune 
which  fell  upon  the  good  and  great,  in  the  revolu- 
tionary period  of  our  history,  in  which  it  was  his  lot  to 
be  cast;  but  they  appear  not  to  have  rendered  him 
unhappy,  to  have  affected  his  peace  of  mind,  or 
even  to  have  called  forth  from  him  the  language 
of  complaint  or  murmur  on  any  one  occasion.  **  A 
"  small  loss  shall  never  trouble  me,  neither  shall 
^*  the  greatest  hinderance  make  my  heart,  not  my 
^  own.  He  spake  w'ell  that  said,  *  he  which  htdh 
*  himselfey  hath  lost  nothing.^  In  all  losses  I 
would  have  a  double  prospect.  I  would  consider 
**  what  I  have  lost ;  and  I  would  have  regard,  to  what 
*'  I  have  left.  It  may  be,  in  my  loss,  I  may  find  a 
*^  benefit.  I  may  be  rid  with  it,  of  a  trouble,  a  snare, 
or  a  danger.  If  it  be  wealth,  perhaps  there  was  a 
time,  when  I  had  it  not  Let  me  think,  if  then  I 
^  lived  not  well,  without  it.  And  what  then  should 
**  hinder  that  I  should  not  do  so  now?  Have  I  lost 
*'  my  riches  ?  It  is  a  thousand  to  one,  but  some  other 
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**  did  Ibie  them,  before  they  were  mine.  And  though, 
*'  perhaps,  I  maj  bare  lost  a  benefit,  yet  thereby  I 
••  may  also  be  eaaed  of  a  load  of  care.  In  most 
"  Uiings  of  this  nature,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  loss, 
"  more  than  tbe  loss  itself  that  vexes.  If  the  only 
*'  pn^  of  my  life  were  gonfr,  my  wonder  ought  to  be, 
f  that  in  so  many  storms,  I  rode  so  long  with  one 
**  sii^le  anchor,  which  at  last  failed  me.  In  the 
"  DexC  place,  let  me  look  to  what  I  have  left.  He 
"  who  miscarries  once,  will  better  husband  what  is 
"  Idl.  If  the  die  of  fortune  has  thrown  me  en  ill 
**  duuice,  let  me  strive  to  mend  it  by  my  good  play. 
"  What  I  hare,  is  made  more  precious  by  my  want , 
"  of  what  I  once  possessed.  If  I  have  lost  but  little, 
"  let  me  be  thankful  that  I  have  lost  no  more,  seeing 
"  the  remainder  was  as  flitting  as  that  which  Is  gone. 
"  He  who  in  a  battle  is  but  ^htly  wounded,  rather 
"  rejoices  that  he  has. got  off  so  well,  than  grieves 
"  that  he  has  been  hurt.  But  admit  that  all  is  gone, 
"  a  man  hath  hope  still  left,  end  he  may  as  well 
"  hope  to  i*ecover  the  things  he  bath  lost,  as  that  be 
"  did  acquire  them,  when  be  had  them  not.  This 
"  will  lead  to  a  new  resource,  where  he  cannot  deny 
**  hat  he  rafty  be  supplied  to  advantage.  God  will 
"  be  left  still ;  and  who  can  be  poor  who  has  Him 
"  for  his  friend,  that  hath  all?  In  penury  a  chri»- 
"  tiaocan  be  rich." 

A  deroted  reagnation  to  the  divine  will,  and  a  firm 
confidence  in  the  goodness  and  wisdcHn  of  God,  is 
l>eautifully  displayed  throughout  his  writings;  parti- 
cularly ih  the  fcdlowing  passage : — "  Not  trusting  in 
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**  God  we  disquiet  oursely^  with  fears  and 
'^  tudes ;  and  to  cure  these,  we  run  into  prohifaited 
**  paths — ^unworthy  earthen,  worm !  that  can  .think 
so  unworthily  of  God,  as  that  he  will  suffer  tihose 
to  want  who  with  a  dutiful!  endeayour  depend  upon 
himl  Can  a  Deity  be  inhumane  ?  Or  can  he  who 
grasps  the  unexhausted  provisions  of  the  world  in 
his  hand,  be  a  niggard  to  his  sons,  unless  he  sees 
it  for  their  good  and  benefit?  Couldst  thou  thys^e, 
'^  that  readest  this,  whosoever  thou  art,  if  thou  hadst 
but  a  Sareptan  widow's  cruize  of  gold ;  coulds't 
thou  let  a  diligent  and  affectionate  servant  that 
"  waits  on  thee,  want  necessaries  ?  Coulds't  thou 
bear  to  see  him  in  want  of  subsistence,  and  n^lected 
in  sicknesse?  I  appeal  to  thy  inward  and  more 
noble  acknowledgement,  I  know  thou  coulds't  not. 
'^  Canst  thou  then  imagine  that  thou  canst  want 
"  such  things,  from  so  unbounded  a  bounty  as  God's  ? 
"  Serve  him,  and  believe :  and  he  wiD  never  faile 
"  thee  of  what  is  most  convenient.  O  my  Gtod,  my 
"  refuge,  my  altar,  and  my  soul's  anchor !  I  b^  that 
"  I  may  but  serve  thee,  and  depend  upon  thee.  Thou 
•*  knowest  for  myselfe,  my  soul's  wishes  are  not  for  a 
'*  vast  abundance.  If  ever  I  should  wish  for  abund- 
"  ance,  it  would  be  for  my  friends,  not  me.  I  care 
**  not  to  abound  in  abounding ;  and  I  am  persuaded, 
"  I  shall  never  want.  Let  my  hearte  be  dutifuU, 
*'  and  my  &ith  upon  trial  sted£ast ;  and  I  am  sure 
''thou  will  ^ord  me  sufficient  happiness  while  I 
**  live  here." 

Felltham  had  a  natural  dislike  to  brooding  over 
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cranes  and  ndafiniuneL  This  condsted  nM  with  the 
gDod-humouiedBcris  of  his  (jiar&cter.  **  BtsoontcnU" 
(he  observes,)  "is  so  biisied  in  grievuig  as  fo  have 
"  neither  room  nor  dme^to  bansider  whsl;  should 
**  g^ve;  it  telief.  It  diurfiociates  maA,  -v/ho-was  hf 
"  naturemdde  sociable:  and  seiidb  him  with  beasts 
"  to  the  londiness  of  unfiiequeated  detarts;  wit  is  ft 
"fhefiundalODe  thft  is  aSectedh^it;  It  thickens 
**  the  compkxrtxoii,  and  gives  ita  ssiturmne  cast — >the 
**  fife  is  loikdeRd  dimi  and  the  whde  m^  bficonies 
"  as  if  statued  into  stone  and  earth.  'Seziousiiess  as 
**  tQ.w<iri<Uy  thiiigs  rknbtr  is  sometime^  piofiMble ; 
"  but  like.a  willdwt  if  weasel  Udeep,  or  let  it^  stand 
**  too  Img,  it  will  grow  up  ta  a  ttee  abdiOveTsptead.!* 
He  was  hot  without  passions  andaffieetions:  biit 
in  him,  they  flowed  in  a  calm  medioCTi:^.  "I 
"care  not,"  (says  he,)  "for  tiie  inseosiUe  stolor-- 
"  there  is  i  sect  between  him  and  the  eptpare^  Mo- 
*'  derate  padslona  are  ihti  moat  aSMe  exfueaaara  of 
"  humanity,'  witbimt  which  the  soul  finds  nothing 
"  like  itself  to  lore.  A  horse  too  bat  uid  fiery,  is 
**  the  dopger  of  his  rider ;  one  too  duUiia  hra  trouUe ; 
"  aad  as  tbt  first  w^  not  endure  any  man,  so  the 
*^  last  will  be  endured  by  no  man."  "-God  iroplaiited 
"  passifuis  in  the  soul,  as  he  gave  his  talents  in  the 
"  Goq)el :  adther  to  be  laviriied  impetuously,  nor  to 
*'  be  boned  in  a  niqiitin.  W^  may  warm  ourselves 
"at  these  files,  though  we  bom  adt"  :  In  his 
duytter  "  Q^  Fhleiux  and  EagernMt" .  we  have 
someexedSMt  Uioug^  to  the  same  purposK  "  He 
-that  loDgT'fcr    heaven  with  such  impatleBce    as 
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*^  to  kill  himseUe  that  he  nmy  be  there  the  soonmv 
may  by  thdit  act,  be  excluded  thence."  **  Sudden 
risings,  have  seldom  sound  foundations.  We  might 
toyle  less  and  avail  more.  AU  who  affect  things 
over  violently,  do  ever  violently  grieve  in  the  dis- 
appointment. Whatsoever  I  wish  for  I  will  piursue 
easily,  though  I  do  it  assiduously ;  and  if  I  can,  ^e 
**  diligence  of  the  hand,  shall  go  with  the  leaping 
**  bounds  of  the  hearte.  As  I  would  not  neglect  a 
**  good,  when  it  offers :  so  I  would  not  fiiry  mysdfe 
**  in  the  search  of  one." 

Owen  FeUtham  was  highly  gifited  with  those 
"endowments  of  the  nnnd  which  raise  up  man  above 
the  levd  H)f  Ms  fellows ;  but  it  was  contrary  to 
his  nature  to  assume  a  superiority  on  that  account. 
He  was  too  wise,  to  be  vain  of  his  parts;  and 
had  too  kind  and  benevolent  a  heart  not,  to  xsespect 
the  feelings  of  others.  *^  It  is  he  that  has  nothing 
**  else  to  commend  him,"  (observes  FeHtbam,)-^^  who 
''  would  invade  men'k  good  opinions,  by  an  nvbe^ 
coming  saudness.  Nothmg  procuiies  love  like 
humility;— nothing  hate,  like  pride.  The  proud 
man  walks  among  daggers  pointed  at  him,  wk^^eas 
the  humUe  and  affable  have  the  people  for  thenr 
guide  in  dangers.  To  be  humUe  to  our  supe- 
riors, is  dutie:  to  our  equals,  courtssie:  to  our 
inferiours,  generosity :  and  these, ;  notwithstamUng 
*^  their  lowliness,  carry  such  a  sway  as  to  command 
'^  meif  s  hearts."  Jn  speaking  of  the  relations  of 
master  and  servant,  he  in  another  place  observes,**— 
**  Imperiousness  turns  that  servant   into  a  slave, 
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^  which  kindness  makes  an  humUe  speaking  friend. 
"  As  there  ought  to  be  a  difference,  because  nature 
**  has  made  it,  so  there  ought  to  be.  a  difference 
**  because  Ibrtune  has  set  it;  yet  the  distance  of  our 
"  fintunes  cannot  be  so  much,  as  our  neamesse  in 
**  bezDg  men.  No  fate  can  fright  away  that  l^e- 
"  ness." 

Nothing  does  he  caution  his  readers  agtunst  more; 
than  oensaricnisness.^ — "  You  may  ever  observe  that 
'*  they  who  know  the  least,  are  most  given  to  censure: 
**  and  this,  I  believe,  to  be  a  reason  why  men  of 
**  secluded  lives  are  often  rash  in  this  particular. 
"  Their  retiredness  keeps  them  ignorant  of  the 
"worid.'  If  they  weighed  the  impferfections  of 
''humanity,  they  woidd  be  less  prone  to  condemn 
**  others.  'Self-examination  will  make  our  judg^ 
"  ments  chaiitdde.  It  is  &]m<  wkere  there  ia  no 
**  judgment,  that  the  heaviest  judgment  comes."  . 
-  There  was  a  greatness  of  mind  and  a  nobleness  vid 
generosity  of  feeling  in  Felltham,  whidi  shed  « 
grace  and  beauty  over  his  other  virtues.  "  The 
**  world,"i(says  h^)  "  has  nothing  in  it,  worthy  of  a 
"^roan's  serrous  anger.  The  best  way  to  quell .dis- 
"  contentments,  is  either,  not  to  see  them,  ot  to 
"xonvert  them  to  a  smiling  mirth."  "  As  for  the 
"  dw^ers  of  the  ixtaa,  and  tongue  squibs,  they  will 
"  die  (^themselveB,.if  I  do  not.  ttvive  them.  The 
**  best  way  to  have  them  forgotten,  is<  Arst  to  foiget 
"  them  myself.  This  wiU  keep  mys^e  in  quiet ; 
"  and  by  a  ncble  not  earingr  wound  the  intender's 
**  bosome."    **  Those  favours  whi(;h  I  can  do,  I  will 
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**  do  not  for  thanks,  but  &k  nobleness  aiid  lote,  and 
**  that  with  a  free  expression.'*  On  benefits  rendered 
to  himself,  he  observes, — "If  ever  I  should  affect 

injustice,  it  would  be  in  this,  that .  I  might  do 

courtesies,  and  receive  none — ^nothing  enslaves  a 
^V grateful  nature  like  a  benefit  conferred.  :  He' thatt 

confers  it  on  me,  steals  me  from  myselfe :  knd  by 
f '  one  and  the  same  actibn,  makes  me  his  vassal,  and 

he  my  king."  Of  injuries,  says  Fdltiuon, "  He  has 

a  poor  spirit  thait  is  not  planted  above,  petty  wrongs; 

Small  iiijuries,  I  would  either '  hot  !h^ar  :ot  not 
.'^mind;  nay^  though  I.  were  told  of  .them,  Iikroold 
"not  know  the  authors,  for  by  this,  1  may  mend 
f*  myself  .without  reven^g  myself  upoti  the  .ptrson.^ 
^*  When  wrong  is  done  us,'  that  which  !we  have  to  do, 
"is  to  remove  it.  We  are  not  cbinmissioned  to 
^'  return  it.  Wlmt  will  it  ease  me  when. I  am  vexed, 
"  to  vex  anotlier?  Can  anotha''&  suffejing;pai]Ei^iake 
^  off  from'  my  own  smart?  If  a  wasp  sting  me,  I 
.^*  pursue  inbt  the  winged  insect  through  the -air,  but 
'^striaight/aj[>ply  myself  to  draw  the  venbm  forth." 
1*  If  ever  rev^ge  be  fit,  it  is'whenlall  our  .fiassions 
"are  btealn^ied ;  and  then  it  is  but  as  physic^  to  be 
"  used  more  to  prevent  a  futta*e  fit,  than  .'satisfy  a 
^*  craving  appetite.*^ 

Felltham'  was  a  learned  man,  and  his  kamihg  was 
of  the  same  practidd  stamp  and  character  as  hh 
religion. — For  though  deeply  versed  in  the  phUosc^y 
of  the  schools,  it  served  not  to  render  him  pedantical, 
or  to  unfit  him  for  intercourse  with  the  world.  Oti 
the  contraiy,  it  qualified' him  the  better,'  to  take  a 
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part  in  its  affairs.  His  obserrations  upon  human 
conduct  and  manners,  are,  it  is  true,  richly  illustrated 
by  that  knowledge  which  can  only  be  acquired 
bj  study  in  the  doaet;  but  they  must  have  been 
primarily  deduced  from  views  of  real  life,  and  the 
study  of  man,  in  the  active  pursuits  and  concerns  of 
it.  "  It  is  certaine,"  (says  he,)  "  neither  example 
"  nor  precept  (unlesse  in  matters  wholly  religious) 
"  can  be  the  absolute  guide  of  the  truly  wise  man. 
"  It  is  only  a  knowing  and  a  practical  judgment  of 
"Ins  awn  that  can  direct  him  in  the  mazes  of  life,in 
**  the  twitdies  and  the  twirls  of  fate."  "  He  that 
**  lives .  always  by  book  rules,  shall  shew  himselfe 
**  afiiacted  and  a  foole."  And  in  another  of  his  Re- 
solves upon  "  Leanting  and  Wudome"  he  observes, 
-7-"  The  practique  part  of  wisdome  is  the  best.  Wis- 
**  dome  is  no  inheritance :  no,  not  to  the  greatest 
**  derkes.  He  that  is  built  up  of  the  presse  and  the 
**  pen,  ih^  be  sure  to ,  make  himself  ridiculous. 
"  Company  and  conversation,  are  the  beat  instructors 
**  for  a  noble  behaviour,  and  this  is  not  found  in  a 
^  melancholic  study  alone." 

Felltham  applied  his  mind  to  the  afiairs  of  political 
government,  as  well  as  to  those  of  religion  and 
morals:  with  which,  indeed,  they  are  closely  con- 
nected ;  and  tiiough  his  chapters  upon  the  former  are 
but  few,  they  are  not  among  the  least  instructive 
and  valuable.  I  particularly  allude  to  those  '*  on 
"  tkg  dtager  of  Liberty"  "  <^  Law"  and  "  of 
**  estahU^ing  a  troubled  Government." 

He  was  evidently  a  man  of  polite  and  polished 
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character.  Among  the  lesser  virtues,  there  are  none 
on  which  he  lays  more  stress  than  good  and  pleasing 
manners. 

We  have  seen  that  he  thought  it  no  sin  to  partake 
of  the  innocent  gaieties  and  enjoyments  of  life.  Even 
dancing,  he  has  not  deemed  unworthy  of  a  chapter  in 
his  Resolves.  **  Doubtlesse/'  says  he,  **  it  was  out  gf 
**  the  jollity  of  nature  that  the  art  was  first  invented, 
**  and  taken  up  among  men.  Bate  but  the  fiddle,  the 
colts,  the  calves,  and  the  lambes  of  the  field,  do  the 
same." — He  observes,  that  if  dancing  were  unlawful, 
Solomon  would  not  have  told  us,  *  there  is  a  time  to 
''  ^  dance,  as  weU  as  there  is  to  mourn  ;*  so  that  it  is  not 
"'the  matter  and  the  thing  that  is  condemned,  but  the 
"  manner  and  corrupt  abuse.  I  find  not,  (he  adds)  that 
^  Sallust  twitted  Sempronia  merely  for  her  dancing, 
"  but  for  doing  it  more  artificially  than  an  honest 
*' woman  needed.  That  there  have  been  several 
**  offences  occasioned  by  it,  is  not  to  me  an  argument 
**  against  it,  in  itsdfe.  Even  at  sermons,  I  have  heard 
**  that  scenes  of  vice  have  been  laid.  I  would  not 
"  patronize  it,  for  the  least  offence  that  is  in  it:  but  if 
**  it  conduces  to  the  bettering  of  behaviour,  and  the 
handsome  carriage  of  a  man's  person  among 
strangers;  if  it  be  for  a  harmelesse  exercise,  for  a 
recreation  merely,  or  to  expres^e  inoffensively  a 
**  justifiable  joy,  I  see  not  why  it  should  be  ccm- 
"demned." 

In  his  chapter  also  "  on  gaming,^  while  he  power* 
fully  describes  the  desdating  evils  which  attend  it^ 
he  doe!!i  not  omit  to  observe,  that  ^*  labours  and  cares 
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**  may  luve  thdr  Tdsxes  and  Tecreotioas;"  and  that, 
**  though  Memnius  objected  to  Cato,  his  n^htlj 
**  play  and  jollity,  yet  Cicero  excuied  it  with  in- 
"  standng  his  perprtoal  duly  toil  for  the  public  ;**— 
but  he  adds,  "  We  must  beware  lest  we  make  a 
**  trade  of  sport ;  and  n^er  to  play  for  more  than  we 
'*  may  lose  with  content,  and  without  the  prqudice 
"  of  oundves, '  or  others."  Fdltham  a|q>ean,  not 
to  have  disrdished  the  [deaaures.  of  the  £estiye 
board,  when  moderatriy  indulged  in,  and  kept  sab> 
sfHTient  to  the  purposes  of  harmless  recreation.  "  I 
**  like  a  cup  to  brisk  the  spirits;  but  cootinuence  dulls 
"  them.  It  is  .less  labour  to  plow  it  than  to  pot  it  ] 
**  and  forced  healths  do  infieitiely  add  te  the  iitooitae- 
**  ness  ef  It"  He  facetiot^  but  InstrnctiTdy  adds, 
**  Somd  laugh  at  me  fin;  besog  sober,  uid  I  laugh  at 
**  tlmn  fer  bdi^  dm^  '  Let  their  fileasui«s  crowii 
"  ihem  and  their  mirth  abound;  the  next  day  the^ 
"  will  fed  the  incanreiiience."  "  Sibtte  et  per- 
"  gneeamitd,  O  Cimmerii,  ebrieiatam,  stupor,  dolor, 
"  wnAeaSiUu,  morbus,  et  utors  ipta  cortutaHtmr."    ' 

He  Was  a  lover  of  pbetiy,  and  himself  a  poet,  as 
his  productions  in'>.that  way  attest';:and  one  of  his 
chapters  in  the  Rescdres,  shews  him  lilso  tO' have  had 
a  Boul  altre  to  tiie  delists  of  music,  upon  which  he 
obeerves,  "■  they  that  i  despise  it  wholly,  may  wellbti 
**  8uq»ected  to  be  soxnething  of  a  savage  nature." 

Though  he  did  not  follow  any  pfofessicHi,  his  ac- 
qiiiKments  in  Divinity  learning,  and  the  early  apidi- 
cation  of  his  mind  to  this  pursuit,  render  it  probable^ 
that  he  Was  originally  destined  for  the  church:  but 


iifii  AQomnuT  txr  tke  avtsoe. 

that  be  was  4ftTnted  from  ;adcqiti^        plas  of  Icfe, 
by  t]ie  iuMe(;d£dneas;Qf  liie  times^  and  thei^ 
that  vare  fast  omniiig  ^n  the  nation,  from  lan  early 
peiiDd'Qf  theteigliiif  Jsinn  H 

liia^ie  not  been  jabteito  had  that  he  was  of  :eitber 
of'  oar  Unberaitiea;;  but  >if  of  .any,  I  coDcbide  it 
was  Can^l>>^^'  Wtodiahb^^^'^jdthetUB  Omomeaues 
^  'makes  no  mention,  of  him,''  and  i£  be  had  etadied  at 
Oifisrd,  he' would >faardljr bare  esoaped^the  notice  of 
that  iaiAistrioiis.and)n)Btaflri;e  hiogEapher, 

' Some^bf  bis  fetters.  wMck  will*  be  presoitly  noticed, 
shew  Jnm^itb  bare i been; a inonfied  man,  apd  that  he 
eigoyed  much  happiness  in  that  estate. 

HewouM  atemito'basreirieiided,  lor  ithe  most  part 
in  ifae  'Coudtfyv  «nd)  ^dMsky  i  spent  more  of  bis  tune 
there,  than  be  i^oidd'-have  ehosen  to  do^  jbad  he  .been 
in  «/  sitmtion  i^iat  teft  him  independent  and  ifiee  to 
cpoiult  'bis  jOwtiiindinaEtions.  .iln  a.lietter  toi^^jSrr 
i<  C.  71"  be  .^writes  thus^.  ^-^  I  am  now  getimg  a  wbdle 
f^  to  London, 'Whicfa  appears  4a  thi»  T^on^  as  the 
^  hearte  to  the  >  body,  through  which  its'  businesse, 
<^  sg  the  starring  blood,'  hath  i  aU  its  cmndation. .  If 
^  you  have  not  in '  the  country,  you  may  have  some- 
•  tfcing  to  do,  there/?  ^  • 

His  epkridUry  correspomlence,  or  ratiiCTs  the  lew 
tetters  Which  he  has  himsdfgiyeiito  the  woddr testify 
that  he  was  a  close  observer  o^  and  took,  a  lively 
though  not  any  active  part,  in  the  passing  eveirts  and 
circumstances  of  the  eventful  times  in  whidt  he 
lived. 

When  he  died  is  not  known.   Oldys  thinks  that  if 
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he  wAsiimtctead'.bdbie.the'puUkatianiof-die  ecilioa 
of  likBsMhres  io  l€77,  (the  HttfaO  "  lieilKl  notiive 
"  li]^)BfteE."  , 

it  was  fme  gMBt.damoiAtioa  of  tlus  igood  ntn'-s 
1^  tJikt: he' lired  to  nfiboeM  the  ^^tatoraHwfi.  > Of 
tiiueT«t(t,iieispeaU  iii:fai8:BeaolTe:":op-:Pcace,":iB 
an  ^iSki&lg  ttnditi-of  retoqnence.  After  aUujdiiig  to 
'^^the  fa^toc^"  wfakh,  as  be  ae^,!  "  &,£atr  ,yevshBd 
**^iiMde' siifiabg  ai8,'']Jhe  ithus.taqtfoBsbs  faiatuKiLf:^-"- 
"  The  waste  ofivKaHb^rtiMiVTedLrof  woith*the  ^ai 
"  fkXt  Hghting  on  the  great  audi  good,  ithe  vertuous 
**  left  to' MX»Q,  the  ktjnl  used  asmoe  the  RomftB 
"paniddea;  as  those  in  sacks,  so.  those  shut 
*'  under  decks  with  cocks  and  serpents;  desperate 
**  and  malicious  persons  kA.to  luleasd  rex  them^— 
**  wealth  prostituted'  to  the  b^^arl^  and  the  base ; 
"  palaces  plundered  and  pulled  down;  temples  yto- 
<  **  &ned,  antiquities  razed ;  religion  rimled  into  petty 
**  issues  running  thick  corruption.  Then,  let  men 
"  consider,  after  a  little  reTohitioii,.how  liUle  have 
**  the  authors  gained ; — who'  would  t^e  peace  irom 
"  others,  themselves  have  missed  it  in  their  hoUow 
"  graves ;  the  earth  they  tore,  hath  shut  them  from 
"her  bbsoni  and  her  bowels,  with  nought  i'th  least 
"  considerable  to  the  expense  of  Uood  and  treasure. 
**  Then  also,  let  men  see,  how  the  sacred  wheel,  of 
**  Providence  hath  resuscitated  all  our  joys ; — bow 
"  the  Chureh  recovers  her  late  besmeared  beauties  [ 
"how  the  tide  of  trade  returns;  how  brightened 
"  swords  have  now  a  peaceful  glitter ;  how  ^ory, 
"  wealth,  and  bonoiir,  with  loyalty,  is  returned ;  how 
**  shouts  of  joy  have  drowned  the  cannon's  n(Mse ;  that 
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**  till  men  come  into  heaven,  such  joy  ^xk  eartit  can 
ne*Te  again  be  expected  to  be  seen.  Three  fiafidins 
looking  for  a  fatal  stroke  at  once  reteieved  from 
slavery  and  riiin.     So 'have  I  known  some  generous 

**  couiiser  stand,  tremble  and  quake  under  bMh  whip 
and  spur;  but,  once  turned  loose  into  the  opei 
fields,  he  neighs,  curvets,  and  prances  forth  his  joy ; 
and  now  made  glad  with  ease  and  liberty,  he  filb 

*^  himself  with  pleasure,  atid  all  those  high  contents 

**  tiiat  bounteous  nature  meant  him."' 

It  was,  at  this  interesting  period,  that  he  wrote 

an  Epitaph  for  himself,  entitled  ''  Quod  in  Sepul 

"  chrum  tdui.*' 

Postquam  vidisset  rotantem  mundum, 
>  Im6qiie  sunnniB  fiupfirnatantia, 

Prosp^iiHi  Ty;rio  c^elyg  itnbutun^         ^ 
Dum  virtus  sordidi  squallet  in  auU, 
.       ,   Securique  cervicem  praebuit ; 
Injusta  tamen  hominum 
In  justissima  diBponente  Deo ; 
Dum  rcdux  Grjar  nubila  pcUit, 
Glori^mque  gentis  toUit  in  altum ; 

Tandem  evadens  terris, 
fxuvias  hic  reliquit  F^lltham*. 

J*   ^ould   seem  firom  the  following  letter  which 
lit^^  all  hj-g   other  letters  are  without  date,  that  be 


^  The  above  epitaph  may  be  thus  tramlaled:  "  Having  wit- 
'^  n^^^^^  ^U  the  vicissitudes  of  this  world,  and  that  the  very  dreg» 
^'  ofi^^^  ^^  ^fte  «**•*  uppermost,  that  vice  prospers  and  is  cl^^thed 
■'\n  IK  -•^"^PK  wtiil®  ^'''**«  is  reduced  to  rags,  and  sometimes  to 
,  .  ^  ^^«ite ;  i^€}d  meanwhile  over-ruling  the  injustice  of  man  to 
^  ^  ^  ^^era\  good ;  at  the  restoration  of  monarchy,  and  glory  to 
,  jL  ^^s^^*>on,  TFdltham  quitted  the  earth,  and  his  mortal  remain* 
I,  •  »)^^^^rc  deposited." 
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had  hwB  JEfipt  out  of  tlie  ettete  of.  hi*  ^iQilj,  by 
some  uqjust  proceeding' 

ToiluiLordCJ.K* 

HY  LOBD, 
Be'iBg  ^ac  upon  a  trial  for  viodicating  the  right  of  the 
aniient  inheritance  of  my  Tamtly  gained  rrom  roe'  by  a 
verdict  iaat  assizet,  by  what  means  1  shall  forbear  to  speak : 
I  fiaaoot  bat  think  myself  very  happy  to  have  it  heard 
before  your  lordihip,  whose  knowledge  in  the  laws  and 
unalterable  integrity  Are  so  conspicuously  eminent^  that  as 
the  unjust  cannot  hope,  so  ibe  just  can  never  fear  a  parti- 
"ality.  God  knows  I  am  so  far  from  taking  away  an  others 
right,  as  1  would  not  do  revenge  to  preserve  my  own.  I 
abalt  therefore  say  nothing  at  i^  of  the  caase,  but  sahmit 
u  wholly  and  freely  toyoar  lordships  upright  judgement, 
aa  DpoQ  a  full  hearing  it  shall  appear  before  you.  Only 
I  thought  it  might  very  well  become  me  (for  the  just  &me 
ofyonr  merit  in  this  common-wealth,)  to  manifest  not  only 
this,  but  the  desire  I  have  to  be  esteemed 

Your  lordships  affectionate  servant. 

WTiether  he  succeeded  in  establishing  his  right,  and 
getting  possession  of  the  estate,  does  not  appear. 

FeDtham's  only  work  of  note,  as  an  author,  was  his 
ResolTes.  The  &st  edition  is  without  date.  It  is 
in  *tmaU  duodecimo,  and  beautifully  printed,  with  an 
elegant  all^orical  frontispiece,  and  consists  of  one 
ceniuiy  of  Resolves,  to  which  is  prefixed  the  motto 

■  ProbaU;  tUr  llwiui  UcbsnUon,  Lard  Chief  JnUice  of  the  Conn  cf 
Kinc'*  B«ach.  If  m,  the  ktter  nasi  bSTc  been  wrlUen  benrecn  the  jean 
16>1 ,  (the  jew  in  wUch  PeUthan  lost  hk  htber)  sad  (he  early  part  of  IflU. 
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to  faim  to  have  too  many  young  weaknesses,  to  be 
still  CQptinueid  to  the  worid,  though  not  for  the 
honesty,  y^t  in  the  composure  of  them."  It  must, 
however,  be  allowed  by  those  who  will  make  the 
comparison,  that  what  Felltham  is  here  pleased  to 
consider  as  the  defective  compositions  of  his  youthful 
days  are  little  inferior  in  justness  of  sentiment,  or  in 
solidity  of  observation,  to  what  afterwards  came  firom 
under  his  correcting  hand ;  and  that  the  work  of  his 
more  advanced  years,  is  to  be  preferred  to  lasjttveniUa 
more  for  this  reason  than  for  any  other,  that  it  treats 
of  some  subjects  in  a  more  full  and  particular  manner, 
(many  of  his  early  ideas  being  preserved,  in  their  native 
language)  and  ftnuishes  the  Reader  with  many  new 
and  valuable  thoiights  which  are  not  to  be  met  with 
in  the  former  impressions  of  the  Resolves.  We  may, 
therefore,  consider  Felltham  to  have  furnished  a  very 
rare  and  extraordinary  instance  of  early  genius, 
sagacity,  and  cultivated  knowledge. 

I  shall  here  present  my  readers  with  an  interesting 
specimen  of  one  of  his  original  Resolves;  which  is  to 
be  found  in  the  early  editions  only.  In  this  Resolve, 
he  divides  the  life  of  man  into  four  stages ;  boyhood, 
youth,  manhood,  and  old  age,  and  describes  himself 
as  having  only  passed  through  the  first 

"  Ovr  yeeres  at  full,  are  fourescore  and  tonne  : 
**  much  time  compared  to  a  day ;  but  not  a  minute 
•*  in  respect  of  etemitie :  yet  how  few  line  to  tell  so 
*'  large  a  succession  of  time  ?  One  dyes  in  the  bud ; 
**  another  in  the  bloome;  some  in  the  fruite;  few  like 
^  the  sheafe  that  come  to  the  bame  in  a  full  age ; 
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'and  though  a  manliues  to  enioy  aH,  see  but  how 

*  little  hee  may  call  as  his  owne.  He  is  first  puer, 
'  then  tUveni*,  next  vir,  and  after,  senex;  the  first, 
'  hee  rattles  away  in  toyes  and  fooleries,  and  ere  he 
'  knowes  where  hee  is,  spends  a  great  part  of  his 

*  precious  time ;  he  playes,  as  if  there  were  no  sorrow; 
■'  and  sleepes,  as  if  there  would  neuer  be  icy.  The 
'  next,  pleasures  and  luxury  shorten  and  hasten  away: 
'  vnchecked  heafe  makes  his  nimble  spirits  boyle ; 
'  hee  dares  then  doe  that,  which  after,  he  dares  not 
'  thinke  of:  hee  does  not  then  Hue,  but  reuell;  and 
'  cares  not  so  much  for  life,  as  for  that  which  steales 
'  it  away,  pleasure.  Hee  hath  then  a  soule  that 
'  thinkes  not  of  itselfe,  but  studies  ondy  to  content 

*  the  body :  with  which  her  best  indulgence,  is  but  a  ' 

*  piece  of  actiue  earth:  when  she  leaues  it,  a  lumpe 

*  (^nastinesse.  The  third  cares  of  the  world,  and 
'  posteritie,  deharre  of  a  solid  content:  and  now 
'  when  hee  is  mounted  to  the  height  of  his  way,  hee 
'  findes  more  miserie,  than  the  beginning  told  him  of. 

*  What  larres,  what  toyles,  what  cares,  what  discon- 
'  teiitments,  and  what  vnexpected  distractions,  shall 
■*  he  light  vpon  ?  If  poore,  hee's  miserable  and  ridi- 
'  culoud :  if  rich,  ffearefull  and  soUicitous :  this  being 
'  all  the  difference  betweene  them ;  the  first  labours 

*  how  to  line ;   the  other  studies  how  to  continue 

*  liuing.     In  the  last,  nature  growes  weake  and  irke- 

*  some  to  herselfe,  v«iting  her  distaste  with  Salomon, 
'  and  moumes  that  now  shce  findes  her  dayes  that 
'  bee  vnpleasing.     Hee  that  lines  long,  hath  onely 

*  the  happinesse  to  take  a  lai^r  taste  of  miserie: 

d 
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^*  what  before  hee  thought  hurled  about  with  more 
^'  than  a  sphericall  swiftnesse,  he  now  thinkes  more 
**  tedious  then  a  tyred  hackney  in  foule  waies :  time, 
^^  that  before  he  hath  wooed  to  stay  for  Um,  now  hee 
^^  eould  on  his  knee  sue  to,  to  haste  him  away.  But 
**  if  (that  honey  of  all  humanitie)  learning,  hath  taught 
**  him  a  way  to  coozen  his  sorrowes,  hee  could  then 
**  with  old  Themistodes,  finde  in  his  heart  to  weepe, 
^*  that  he  must  then  leaue  life,  when  he  begins  to 
^  leame  wit  Thus,  all  man's  ages  are  so  full  of 
**  troubles,  that  they  filtch  away  his  time  of  lining. 
*^  The  firsts  is  full  of  folly :  the  second,  of  sinne :  the 
third,  of  labour :  the  last,  of  griefe.  In  all,  he  is  in 
the  court  of  this  world,  as  a  ball  bondyed  betweene 
two  rackets,  icy  and  sorrow :  if '  either  of  them 
^  strike  him  ouer,  hee  may  then  rest :  otherwise,  his 
**  time  is  nothing  but  a  constant  motion  in  calamity. 
'^  /  haue  anelff  yet  run  tharow  the  firet^  and  paued 
**  my  pueriiia;  whether  my  life  or  my  youth  shall 
**  be  ended  first,  I  neither  know  nor  care.  I  shall 
^^  neuer  bee  sorrowful!  for  leaning  too  soone,  the 
**  tempests  of  this  tumbling  sea.  But  if  I  see  ray 
^^  summer  past,  I  hope  in  autumne  God  will  ripen 
**  me  for  himselfe,  and  bather  mee.  If  my  Maker  and 
^  Master  saw  it  fit,  I  could  bee  content  neither  to  see 
**  it,  nor  winter,  I  meane  the  winter  of  age :  but  if 
'^  hee  shall  appoynt  mee  so  large  a  time,  I  shall  will- 
^*  ingly  pray,  as  my  Sauiour  hath  taught  mee,  hU 
"  will  hee  done :  though  I  wish  not  the  fUll  fruition 
^*  of  all,  yet  doe  I  desire  to  borrow  a  letter  from 
*' each:  so  instead  ot  puer^  iuuenis^  vir^  et  senex; 
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"  giue  mee  the  fbure  fitst  lettei^  which  iriQ  make 
"  me  ptus." 

In  the  works  of  Randolph,  (an  eminent  poet,  of 
that  daj,  and  one  of  the  adopted  sons  of  Ben  Jonflon,) 
there  is  a  poetic  address  "  to  Mr.  Owen  JFsStham 
"  on  Am  hooke  ofReiolties"  to  which  I  have  already 
adverted,  as  having  been  wrttteA  when  Randolph  was 
unacquainted  with  Felltham,  except  from  his  writings. 
It  maj  not  be  uoacceptahle,  here  to  produce  some 
extracts  fivm  these  commendatory  lines  :— 

"  When  none  kmIvv*  but  to  be  richi  and  111} 
"  Or  elw  retolre*  to  be  jrreiotute  stilt. 
"  In  >ucb  » title  of  minda>  th«t  ercry  hour, 
"  Do  ebb  u)d  flew,  by  wbtt  intpiring  power, 
"  By  wbat  iiutinct  of  ^ace,  I  cannot  tell, 
"  Du'tt  tbou  reaolre  lo  Mucb,  and  yet  >o  well? 
"  While  foollih  men,  whtwe  reBscm  ia  their  lense, 
"  Slill  wandering  in  the  world's  circutnrerence ; 
"  Tbou,  holding  panion'i  reigns  rtitll  strictest  hand, 
■*  Do'rt  firm  and  flHed  In  the  center  stand. 
"  Thence  thou  art  settled,  other^wbile  they  tend 
*'  To  rove  about  the  circle  find  no  end. 

"  Thy  book  t  read,  and  read  it  with  deligfat, 
"  Res<^Ting  so  to  live,  M  thoa  do'st  write. 
,    *'  And  yet  I  guetie  tby  life  thy  book  produces, 
'*  And  but  exprcMei  thy  peculiar  uses. 
"  Thy  manners  dictate  Whence  thy  writing  came, 
"  So  Lesbians  by  their  works  their  rules  do  frame, 
"  Not  by  the  rules  the  work ;  thf  life  had  been 
*■  Pattern  enough,  bad  it  of  alt  been  seen 
"  Without  a  book ;  books  make  the  difference  tere ; 
"  In  them  thou  liv'st  the  same  bat  every  where. 
"  And  thb  I  guessC,  though  fh'arl  unknouin  to  me, 
"  By  tby  c!ia»te  Writing;  else  It  could  not  be 
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'    ^  (Diasemble  ne'er  so  well)  but  here  and  there 
**  Some  tokens  of  that  plague  would  foon  appear ; 
*'  Ofl  lurking  in  the  skih  a  secret  gout, 
*'  In  books  would  sometimes  blister  and  break  out^ 
**  Contagious  sins  in  which  men  take  delight, 
*'  Must  needs  infect  the  paper  when  they  write. 
*'  But  let  the  curious  eye  of  Lynceus  look, 
^'  Through  erery  nerve  and  sinew  of  this  book, 
"  Of  which  'tis  full !  let  the  most  diligent  minde 
*'  Pry  thorow  it,  each  sentence  he  shall  finde, 
^  Seasoned  with  diaste,  not  with  an  itching  salt, 
**  More  savouring  of  the  lamp  than  of  the  malt. 

"  Thou  hast  not  one  had  line  so  lustful  bred, 
"*'  As  to  die  maid  or  matron's  <:heek  in  red. 
"  Thy  modest  wit,  and  witty  honest  letter 
"  Make  both  at  once,  my  wit  and  me  the  better. 

**  These  lines  rich  sap,  the  fruit  to  heaven  doth  raise, 
**  Nor  doth  the  cinnamon  bark  deserve  lesse  praise, 
"  I  mean  thy  stile,  being  pure  and  strong,  and  round, 
*^  Not  long  but  pithy,  being  short-breathM  but  sovnd. 
<*  Such  as  the  grave  acute  wise  Seneca  aings, 
*'  The  best  of  tutors  to  the  worst  of  kings. 
^*  Not  long  and  empty ;  lofly  but  not  proud ; 
**  Subtile  but  sweet,  high  but  without  a  cloud ; 
'*  Well  settled,  full  of  nerves,  in  brief,  'tis  such. 

That  in  a  little  hath  comprized  much. 


^  Like  th'  Iliads  in  a  nut-shell. 

^*  Such  is  thy  sentence,  such  thy  stile  being  read, 
**  Men  see  them  both  tc^ether  happ'ly  wed, 
^*  And  so  resolve  to  keep  them  wed,  as  we 
*^  Resolve  to  give  them  to  posterity. 
**  'Mongst  thy  Resolves,  put  my  resolves  in  too; 
**  Resolve  who's  will,  this  I  resolve  to  do ; 
'«  That  should  my  errors  chuse  another's  line 
^*  Whereby  to  write,  I  mean  to  live  by  thine." 
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l^ough,  at  this  time,  Randolph  and  FeUtham  were 
personally  unknown  to  each  other,  it  seenu  that  th^ 
afterwards  became  ultimate  friends ;  for  there  are  at 
the  b^inniog  of  the  posthumous  editions  of  Ran- 
dolph's works,  some  verses  by  Owen  Felltbam,  "  on 
<*  his  behoed  Jriend  the  author,  and  his  ingenioiu 
" poetng"  These  verses,  are  not  preserved,  in  any 
irf  the  editions  of  Felitham's  writings. 

The  Resolves  are  noticed  by  a  comparatively 
modem  writer,  Mr.  John  Constable,  in  his  "  Reflec- 
"  turns  upon  Accuracy  of  Style,"  published  in  1731. 
The  principal  object  which  this  author  appears  to 
have  had  in  view  in  these  Reflections,  was  to  animad- 
rert  on  the  style  of  some  popular  writer  c^  his  time, 
whom  be  designates  by  the  fictitious  appellation  of 
Callicrates.  He  also  incidentally  criticises  the  phrase 
o£  several  other  writers  both  ancient  and  modem; 
and  condenms  in  a  very  i-ound  and  unqualified  manner, 
the'  language  of  Felltham,  (irom  which  he  considered 
Callicrates  to  have  copied)  as  forced,  and  unnatural. 
This  opinion  he  supports  by  some  sentences,  but  more 
frequently  parts  of  sentences,  selected  from  different 
diepters  of  the  Resolves.  That  the  style  of  Felltham 
is  not  without  its  feults,  will  be  readily  allowed.  He 
wrote  in  an  age  when  the  nicer  proprieties  of  style 
were  little  understood.  It  is  sometimes  marked  by 
a  superabundance  of  metaphor,  and  a  profiiseness  of 
historical  illustration;  and  there  are  instances  in 
which  he  dwells  with  too  much  minuteness  on  his* 
sultject.    These  imperfections,  however,  will  be  found 
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in  great  measure  to  proeeed»  from  titte  luxuHbncie  of 
his  imagination,  and  the  lidmess  off  a.  aiiiHi^  staored 
with  acquired  knowledge;  and  not  to  be  t2ie  efiwl  ctf 
laboured  study  or  affectation.  FeUthanft  k  not  a 
writer  who  thought  on  the  stretch,  or  who  went  m 
search  of  analc^es  and  ilhiatraticms,  ot  of  what 
Hovaoe  terms  the  ambiiiosa  omamenta^.  SfcrcHog 
and  original  thinkers  have  veiy  often  a  charact«iitfe 
naanner  of  expressing  their  ideas^  which,  though  unfit 
to  be  recommended  as  an  example  for  iraitaAioiU  ia 
nevertheless  best  calculated  to  give  fc^ce  aiid  effbct 
to  the  conceptions  of  theiir  own  minds.  Such  I  ^Q- 
eeive  to  be  the  case  with  respect  to  FdhhiUB<rf*t^ 
There  is,  an  unconunon  strength  and  significance  m 
his  expressions  and  general  diction.  His  thoMgfelbi 
se^ni  to  be  prci^eriy  his  own,  and  to  flow  fixHn  ad 
extraordinarfP  elevation  of  wiL  Eveiy  smtenoe 
seems  to  be  ftdl  of  sense  and  meaning,  aad  leaves  s 
strong  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  reader^  i  thiafc 
it  will  be  admitted  that  the  stj^le  of  Felitham  possMs^ 
a  degree  of  eloquence,  copiousmess^  nerve,  and  beaul^ 
not  often  to  be  met  with,  in  the  writers  of  his  djE^  ; 

«i  It  was  objected 'to  FeHibaoa  od  the  firet  poblkatiovi  0C  lhi% 
Re^vea^  that  h0  ha4  not  giv^en  hit  authorities  of  qiu>t^tion<  la 
aUMng  bipi  rea9on9  for  not  having  adduced  bis  authorities^  be 
sdys,  **  I  doj^  not  professe  myselfe  a  scholar;  and  for  a  gentle- 
"  man,  I  hold  it  a  little  pedanticah.  He  shonhl  use  tbem» 
*  rather  a»  hrouglu  in  by  memory  raptim^nd  occasiotia)>  nrtlMii 
¥  tfaao  by  sUdy*.  search,  or  strict  collection,  especially  ih  Bmtr.? 
^  which,  of  aUwrUiog,  is  the  oeia-i^st  to  a  runniug  discouirsiQ/^ 
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tmA  in  aay  age,  wmdd  bave  entitled  him  Id  the 
ciMHtact0  <tf  a  pwrerfiil  sad  veiy  pleanng  wnUt*. 

The  styki  of  FeUtham  is,  however,  a  coomderatteA 
of  inferifnr  iuportancei  It  is  the  ioterestii^  trathi 
which  he  inciiIcatcB  *,  it  is  the  soundness  of  his  tHrin>- 
ciples>  the  good  ^ensc  and  usefblness  of  his  compels. 
the  wiAiom  and  exCelleiice  of  those  rules  tt hich  he 
lays  dowB  &r  the  gbvernment  of  our  conduct,  iii  aH 
the  absolute  and  relati^^  drcumstsnces  in  which  man 
id  placed,  which  so  strongly  recommend  his  Res(dveB 
to  the  sttentien  of  readersf . 

*  Mr.  T«dd  in  bit  valuable  additims  to  Dr.  Johmen's  "  History 
"  of  the  Eng^  laaguage,"  prefiied  to  the  IHctionary  of  that 
grot  man,  baa  not  omitted  to  notice  the  Reiolv«  of  Owm 
FeUtham,  which,  (be  obserret,)  "  are  short  Euayi  upon  varioui 
"  subjects,  displaying  fine  sentiments  and  harmonioiu  language  : 
•'  and  sametitnes  highly  poetical  conception."  Of  this,  Mr. 
Tttdd  prodocei  wmc  imunees,  with  *b>ch  the  work  aboands. 
He  has  riaointroduccdouriuthotu  an  «uthority,into  his  edition 
of  the  Dictionary. 

f  Wh^e  preparing  the  limner  tAHm  of  mj  favorite  aathor, 
accident  threw  in  my  wayssmall  work,  entitled  "  The  Beauties 
••  of  Owen  Fclltham  selected  from  his  HesoWes,  by  J.  Vine," 
{a  fictitious  name)  and  published  in  1800.  The  editor  observes, 
dnt  "  in  pcmsingtheResotTeibehaddiBCOTeTTdtrutbsnotanly 
"  of  the  first  importance,  hut  tiao  of  an  uncommon  degree  of 
"  beauty ;"  and  adds,  "  1  hare  been  induced  to  ofier  them  to 
"  the  public,  from  tbc  pleasure  and  satishction,  I  have  myself 
"  derived  from  them:  and  1  Uiink,  to  many,  particularly  to 
"  youtbfnl  readers,  they  may  prote  an  invaluable  treasure." 
These  selections  appear  to  hare  been  intended  more  for  privaU, 
(ban  tbr  public  circulatioa,  and  frmn  K»ne  canae  or  other,  (it  is 
believed  from  the  death  of  the  booksdier  who  published  them,) 
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**  piaee*'  anttbting  of  poetiy ;  **  a  Bri^  Chanuler 
"■  ^tbe  Low  Cmmtneilmder  the  State*  torittem  long 
"  aince,  being  three  weeks  obsercdtion  of  the  wiMe^ 
*'  and  vices  <^  the  inhabitants :"  and  "  a  Taste  cf 
**  some  Letters." 

Speaking  of  thfse  petfbrmancea  in  his  preface  to 
the  Reader,  our  author  observes,  "  The  poeiii%  the 
**  character,  and  some  of  the  letters,  he  looks  upcn  as 
"  sports,  that  rather  improve  a  man,  hj  preserving 
"  him  from  wors^  than  by  brining  otherwise  any 
"xonsiderable  profit.  As  they  were  his  own  recrea- 
"  lions,  BO,  he  wishes  they  may  prove  to  others." 

It  is  upon  his  prttse  work  that  Felltham's  fame 
depends :  but  I  accord  with  the  writa*  in  the  "Cen- 
"-sura  Literaria,"  who  has  produced  some  spedmentc  of 
hia  poetry,  that  the  m^ority  of  his  [ueces  in  that  way; 
"  possess  no  slight  merit ;"  though,  as  he  remai^ 
"it  has  been  the  fate  of  Felltham  to  experience  little 
"  Or  no  notice  ex  attention,  in  his  poetical  capacity*^^ 
^fen  his  prose  writings,  as  Mr.  Todd  has  observed^ 
"  Sometime«  display  high  poetical  conc^on." 

^j^je  **  JLusoria"  contain  forty  pieces ;  of  whidi 
^e  shall  here  give  the  titles:  ** True  Happincsse." 
"  To  the  Lady  D.  S."— "  The  Sun  and  Wind."— "  On 
^the  Tfuke  of  Buckingl»a»  8l»ne  by  Fellton."-.- 
•  The  AppeaL"— "Elegy  on  Henry  Earl  of  Oxford." 
^**  On  a  Jewel  given  at  Parting."—"  The  CaJi8e."-r 
'■^  The  Vowe   Breach-"^"  The  Sympathy."—"  The 


•  "  Ceil**"*  Utt^aria,"  IfMH.  vol.  vii.  p.  «9. 
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"^  ReconcDemeiit"-^''  A  Fara^cIL"-^'^  On  the  Liidy 
^  Ycaeda  Digby,  found  dead  in  her  bed,  leanfaig  hdr 
^  bead  on  ber  hand.''-^^^  An  Epitaph  cm  Robeit  Ldrd 
•*  Spencer;'— .**  The  Spring  in  the  Rocke.'*— *•  The 
**  Amazement." — "  An  Epitaph  on  the  Lady  Mtt^ 
••  Farmor;'— **Qn  a  Hopeful  Youth.**— "  Answer  to 
^  the  Ode,  Come  Umet  the  loMk§d  Stag^^  &c.''«^ 
^  Ta  Phrfne."— .^  Td  Mr.  Dorer^r  on  \6&  Cotmwild 
^  Gomesk''-^^  On  Sir  Rowland  Cotton^  famous  for 
^*  Letters  and  other  Parts."—-''  On  a  Gentlewomen 
<*  whose  Nose  was  pitted  with  the  Small  Pox."— - 
Elegy  on  Mr.  Fnuicis  Leigh,  who  dyed  of  the 
Plague,  May-day  1097 r — ^^  Song.**—"  Gunemas- 
*•  tfac."— ^  To  the  Painter  taking  the  Picture  of 
''  the  Lady  Penelope,  Countess  of  Peterborough." — 
Upon  a  Breacbe  of  Promise."-^—"  To  tWs,  written 
l^  a  Genttewoman,  the  Answer  underneath  was 
given."—*'  Song."—**  The  ensukig  copy  the  late 
^'  printer  batii  been  pleased  to  honour,  by  mistaking 
it  funong  those  of  the  most  ingenious  and  too  early 
lost,  fife  John  Suckling."— •*  Song."— '•  Upon  a 
*•  rare  voice."—**  Considerations  of  one  designed  for 
**  a  Nunnery."^*-^'  In  Gulielmi  Laud,  Archiepiscopi 
Cantuiuiensis,  Deccdlationem,  January  10, 1643." — 
On  Thomas  Lord  Coventry,  Lord  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seak  erf"  England,  who  died  December  1^4o:^ 
— ^**  Upon  abolishing  the  Feaste  of  the  Nativity  of  our 
••  blessed  Saviour,  Anno  1648."—**  On  Mr.  MynrfmlT." 
Epitiqph  to  the  eternal  Memory  eS  Charles  tiiie  Ist, 
&c.  inhumanly  murthered  by  a  perfidious  party  of 
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<*  Mr  pidnlait  wlQeaiak  Jan.  SO,  16i8*."— **  Oti  the 
•*  Lady  B.  M." 

The  Ode  ofBea  Jonson,  "CUane^  leave  the  loathcii 
**  Stagey"  FeHtham's  amsver  to  whidi,  has  been 
mentioned  as  ciHUponng  one  of  the  arddea  in  the 
jMionOt  was  wntten  by  th«  poet  in  ooDBe()uenoe  of 
the  un&vourdile  reception  <tf  his  play,  the  "  New 
Inne."  The  reply  o£  FeUUnun  opens  thus: — 
"  CoiiM,  leftve  thia  uucy  way, 

"  Of  WUmg  ttHNC  tiMt  fMljr 

"  De«r  for  the  aighL  of  jour  decliniDg  vU,"  &c. 

*  Our  Autbor'B  veneration  for  Charic*  the  Fint,  appeara  tv 
bare  transported  him  in  thii  ^itaph,  beyond  the  liiuiti  of  sober 
panegyric ;  for,  after  representing  him  a»  outshining  Job  in 
patience,  and  rivalling  Solomon  in  wisdom,  and  comparing  hi* 
"  PeerletM  booke,"'the  "  Eikon  Basililie,"  with  the  I^lmi  and 
tfac  Proverb*,  he  concludes  with  the  two  following  lines  :— 
•' When  be  bn^  rote  UiH,  Trntb's  Ereat  sacdfice, 
"  Here  Charlei  the  Fint,  ind  Christ  the  Second,  l^ret." 

Felliham  was  not  tbe  only  writer  of  that  day,  who,  upon  this 
subject,  ran  into  the  extravagance  of  praise.  CTlarles,  however, 
ms  a  prince  whoso  mlsfbrtunes  and  trieb,  great  aod  extraordi- 
nary aatbey  were,,  were  not  more  lemariiabte,.  tban  the  pwrity- 
and  BpUndour  of  those  Christian  rirtues  which  be  diiplayedr 
durii^  tbe  courae  of  his  ill-fated  and  calamitogs  reign.  Those 
who  tmy  be  unacquaiiUed  with  tbe  *'Eikon  Bmilike,"  1  would 
Mfer  fhr  a  character  of  it,  to  the  writings  of  Bishop  Home,  who 
in  bis  well-knowa  sermon,  entitled,  "  Tb«  Chrittiaa  JUng'"  as- 
sart* it  to  bft  "  a  book  interior  only  to  the  sacral  writ4ngs,  and- 
wbich,  it  were  much  to  l>e  wished,  were  the  companion  of 
*'  every  son  and  daughter  of  the  Church  of  Kigland."  This  is 
also  high  praise ;  but,  I  believe,  not  higher  than  tbe  Eikon  Bari' 
like  deserve*. 
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This,  and  several  other  productions  of  his  muse, 
are  given  at  the  end  of  the  present  volume.  Of 
this  answer,  Langbain  in  his  Dramatic  Poete  ob- 
serves, that  if  Jonson  ^^had  retained  the  maxim, 
7i09ce  teipsum,  he  had  then  prevented  that  sharp 
reply  made  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Fditham  to  this 
magisterial  ode,  and  which  could  not  chuse  but  vol 
a  person  of  our  Author's  haughty  temper."  The 
answer  of  Felltham  is  inserted  in  Langbain,  and  in 
Abraham  Wright's  "Parnassus  Biceps."  The  de- 
fence of  Jonson  was  undertaken  by  Randolph,  in  an 
ode  which  begins : 

*'  Ben^  do  not  leave  the  stage, 

"  'Cause  His  a  loathsome  age. 

"  For  pride  and  impudence  will  grow  too  bold, 

''  When  they  shall  hear  it  told 

"  They  frighted  thee.'' 


This  ode  was  translated  by  Randolph  into  Latin, 
and  Oldys  had  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  transla- 
tion. Thomas  Carew  had  also  some  verses  **  to  Ben 
**  Jonson  upon  occasion  of  his  ode  of  Defiance  an- 
•*  nexed  to  his  play  of  the  New  Inne,"  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  first  edition  of  his  works* ;  and  the 
accomplished  Sir  John  Suckling  composed  some  lines 
on  the  same  subject,  of  which  Langbain  says,  **  Among 
the  rest.  Sir  John  Suckling,  that  neat  and  facetious 
wit,  arraigned  him  (Jonson)  at  the  Sessions  of 


*  Vide  Ccnsura  Literaria.    In  tlic  first  number  of  which,  arc 
Oldys'  manuscript  notes  uf  Felltham. 
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**  JPoett,  and  had  a  fling  at  this  play  in  particular ; 
"  though  we  may  say,  compared  to  the  fonner  (that 
•*  is,  Fellthain's)  he  did  only  circumpreecordia  Utdere; 
"  laugh  at,  and  rally  his  unreasonable  self-opinion." 

It  is  due  to  Felitham  to  state,  that  th(High  he  did 
nots  pare  Jonson  in  his  answer  to  the  poet's  ode,  he 
was  thoroughly  sensible  of  his  high  merits ;  of  which, 
a  decisire  proof  is  to  be  found  in  "  Jonsonus  Vtrhiut ; 
**  or,  the  Memory  qf  Ben  Jotuon  revived  by  the 
*'  Friends  of  the  Mutet ;"  consisting  of  el^es  writ- 
ten for  the  occasion  of  his  death,  and  collected  tt^ether 
and  published  in  1638,  a  few  months  after  that  event, 
by  Dr.  Bryan  Duppa,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  under 
the  above-mentioned  title*.  The  tributary  offering  of 
Felitham  is  addressed  "  To  the  Memory  of  Immortal 
**  Ben,"  and  concludes  thus; — 


•  This  collection  bein;  "of  rare  occurrence,"  and  containing 
•everal  piecM  by  the  matt  celebrated  nainci  of  the  time,  Mr. 
Gifiiird  hai  reprinted  it,  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Ben  Jonion'a 
Works,  with  short  notices  of  the  mpectiTe  authors,  which  had 
been  furnished  by  Mr.  Gilchrist.  Aubrey  says,  that  Gataker 
told  him  the  title  of  "  Jonsomu  Virbiu^'  was  given  to  it,  by 
Lord  Falkland.  Referring  to  this  collection,  Mr.  Gilchrist 
obaerves  that  "  there  i«  great  pleasure  in  opposing  these  ho- 
«  oourable  and  libera)  proofs  of  the  good  tindentanding  which 
"  lubiiited  between  contemporary  poeta,  to  the  slight  and  im- 
"  perfect  premises  from  which  dramatic  editors  have  laboured 
"  to  deduce  proofs  of  the  most  opposite  and  di^raceful  feelings." 
The  remark  is  well  applied  :  and  Mr.  Giffi>rd,  in  bis  Memoirs  of 
Ben  Jonson,  has  succeeded  in  clearing  his  character  from  no 
■mall  part  at  least,  of  those  imputations  which  modern  authors 
had  cast  upon  it. 
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*^  Tbtt  rii  preptiine  to  say,  when  time  bas  made 
^'  Slaughter  of  Kings,  that  in  the  world  have  away'd  i 
**  A  greener  bayes  shall  crown  Ben  Jonson's  name, 
"  TTian  shalt  be  wreathM  about  their  regal  fame  y 
*'  For  numbers  read  to  intinite ;  but  he, 
"  Of  whom  I  write  this,  has  prevented  me, 
^'  And  boldly  said  so  much  in  his  own  praise, 
"  No  other  pen  need  any  trophy  raise." 

Mr.  Malone,  in  his  Shakspeare,  has  inferred  from 
the  three  last  lines,  that  Felltham  means  to  convey 
the  idea,  that  Jonson  had  arrogated  so  much  merit 
to  himself,  as  to  need  no  commendation  from  others ; 
but  Felltbam^s  meaning  was  very  different,  as  the 
whole  of  the  elegy  shews.  Mr.  Gifford  justly  re- 
marks, that  ^4t  is  in  the  composition  of  his  Sejami8» 
Catalina,  and  other  poems  mentioned  by  Felltham^ 
that  he  pronounced  Jonson  to  have  said  so  much  in 
^^  his  own  praise,  as  to  make  the  applause  of  his 
friends  supelrfluous,  and  that  the  critic  expressly 
**  contrasts  his  conduct  in  this  respect,  with  that  of 
^  ^  the  trivial  poets  liohose  chatterings  Kve  andfaU  at 
**  *  once/  "  It  is,  in  the  same  spirit,  that  Felltham 
commences  his  verses  :-*-<*- 

"  To  write  is  easy :  but  to  write  of  thee 

"  Truth  will  be  thought  to  forfeit  modesty, 

"  So  far  beyond  conceit,  thy  strengths  appear.*' 


u 
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Mr.  Gilchrist  seems  to  think  it  doubtfVil  whether 
Felltham  was  really  the  writer  of  the  reply  to  Ben 
Jonson's  Ode,  observing,  that  "  Langbaine  after- 
''  wards  called  it  Mr.  Oldham's."    This  was  probaMy 
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a  mistake  of  langhnine's  pen ; — but,  at  bH  emits,  a 
mistake.  If  it  had  not  been  composed  hj  FeUtfaam,  he 
would  not  hare  inserted  it  among  the  "  Occatiorud 
"  Piece*"  whidi,  in  his  preface  to  the  eighth  and 
subsequent  editions  of  the  Resolves,  he  expressly 
declares  to  have  been  written  bj  himself.  Oldham 
does  not  appear  to  bare  laid  any  claim  to  it  what- 
ever. It  is  not  among  his  "  Works,"  nor  his  "  Re- 
"  mmns." 

Mr.  Gilchrist  was  not,  I  conclude,  aware  that 
FeUtham  had  given  the  answer  to  Jonson's  Ode  to 
the  public,  as  bis  own." 

"  7%e  Br^f  Character  of  the  Xxno  Countries 
**  under  the  States"  has  to  the  frontispiece,  the 
suitable  motto  "  non  seria  semper  f  and  this  perform- 
ance proves  Felltham  to  have  been,  what  his  Resolves 
had  shewn  him  to  be,  a  very  lively  wit,  as  well  as  a  grave 
moralist.  It  abounds  with  keen  strokes  of  humour, 
chiefly  displayed  at  the  expense  of  the  Hollanders, 
and  affords  some  very  neat  and  entertaining  descrip- 
tions of  thmr  character,  their  manners,  their  institu- 
tions, and  of  several  of  their  large  cities,  &c.  It  was 
written  by  Fdltbam  when  a  youth,  as  a  recreation 
while  on  a  three  weeks  tour  in  the  Low  Countries, 
and  without  any  intention  to  publish  it,  which  on 
solidtation  he  had  refused  to  do ;  but  it  having  got 
into  print,  by  some  surr^titious  means,  in  a  very 
imperfect  form,  in  which  it  had  passed  throi:^  two 
impressions,  he  afterwards  thought  proper,  in  justice 
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to  himself,  to  send  forth  a  correct  edition  of  it,  with 
the  Resolves*. 

The  following  extracts  will  serve  to  give  a  tolerablj 
correct  idea  of  the  "  Brief  Character ;"  they  are  taken 
from  the  first  part  of  it. 

''  Yoa  may  travail  the  country,  though  you  have  not 
''  a  guide;  for  you  cannot  baulke  your  road,  without 
**  the  hazard  of  drowning.    There  is  not  there,  any  use  of 

an  harbinger ;  wheresoever  men  go»  the  way  is  made 

before  them.  Had  they  cities  large  as  their  walls, 
'^  Rome  would  be  esteemed  a  bauble.  Twenty  miles  in 
'^  length,  is  nothing  for  a  waggon  to  be  hurried  on  one  of 
^'  them,  where,  if  your  foreman  be  sober,  you  may  travail 
''in  safety:  otherwise,  you  must  have  stronger  faith 
**  than  Peter  had  ;  else  you  sink  immediately.  A  starting 

horse  endangers  you  two  deaths  at  once;  breaking  of 

your  neck  and  drowning.'' 


it 
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''  Their  ordinary  pack-horses  are  of  wood,  carry  their 
''  bridles  in  their  tails,  and  their  burdens  in  their  bellies. 
''  A  strong  tyde  and  a  stiffe  gale,  are  the  spurs  that  make 

them  speedy.  When  they  travail,  they  touch  no  ground ; 

and  when  they  stand  still,  they  ride ;  and  are  never  in 
^'  danger  when  they  drink  up  too  much  of  their  way.** 


«  The  "  Brief  Character/'  also  appears  to  have  been  published 
separately  by  Felltham.  There  are  in  the  British  Museum « 
two  copies  of  it,  in  very  small  duodecimo,  of  the  dates  1652  and 
1660.  There  is  also  in  the  Museum,  a  copy  of  one  of  the 
surreptitious  Editions  published  in  1648,  and  of  the  same  size 
as  the  former. 
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**  Tbeir  boda  are  oo  otber  tbitn  Uod-oabiDi,  bigh  eaoagh 
'  to  need  a  ladder  or  stairs.  Up  once,  you  are  ffalled  in 
'  with  vainscol,  and  that,  id  good  discretion,  to  avoid  the 
'  trouble  of  making  your  will  every  nighi;  for  once 
'  falling  out  else,  would  break  your  neck  perfectly;  but 
'  if  you  die  in  it,  this  comfort  you  shall  leave  your  friends, 
'  that  you  died  in  clean  linen." 


"  The  time  they  there  spend  (i.  e.  at  feasts)  is  in  eating 
"  well,  in  drinking  much,  and  prating  most;  for  the  truth 
"  is,  the  com  pletest  drinker  in  Europe  is  your  English  gflL- 
"  lant.  There  is  not  such  consumption  of  liquor  as  in  tb« 
"  qnaffingoffofhiiheaiths.  Time  was,  the  Dutch  bad  the 
**  better  of  it:  but  of  late  he  hath  lost  it,  by  prating  too 
"  long  over  his  pot.  He  sips  and  laughs,  and  tells  hi* 
"  tale :  and  in  a  tavern  is  more  prodigal  of  bis  time  than 
'*  bis  wine.  He  drinks  as  if  be  were  short  winded ;  and 
"  as  it  were,  cuts  bis  drink  by  morcels,  rather  beseiging 
**  bis  brains,  than  assaulting  them.  Bnt  the  Englishman 
"  charges  home  on  the  sudden,  swallows'  it  wbble,  sod 
**  like  a  hasty  tide  fills  and  flo#s  himself,  tJil  the  Boiat 
"  bmln  swims  Md  tosses  in  tbe  bwty  fume ;  as  if  bis  lirer 
"  were  burning  oat  bis  stomach,  and  he  striving  to  quench 
"  it,  drowns  JL  So,  the  one  is  drunk  sooner:  and  the 
-"  other,  longer :  as  if  striving  to  recover  the  wager,  tbe 
"  Oatcbman  would  still  be  tbe  perfectest  <oaker," 


The  Letters  of  Felltham  coosist  of  seventeen,  the 
titles  of  which  are, "  Letter  to  his  Friend,  perswading 
*'  him  to  a  Wife." — "  Letter  with  some  of  liis  Poems 
"  and  Ihe  Character  of  the  Low  Countries." — "  To 
*'  CMiva." — "  To  Meliodorus." — "  To  Clarissa." — 
•*  To  Meliodorus."—"  To  Clarissa."—"  To  Oliva.* 
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To  a  Gentleman  that  having  a  fair  and  virtuous 
Wife  of  his  own,  yet  would  take  a  fancy  to  Kitchen 
"  Wenches  and  Drudges.** — "  .To  a  Doctor  of  Physic.'* 
— *VTo  the  Lord  C.  J.  R.**— "  To  Remelia.**— "  To 
"  a  Person  of  Honour.*'—"  To  Mr.  S,  T.**— "  To 
«  Sir  C.  F.**— "  For  Mr.  WiUiam  Johnson  of  the 
'^  Society  of  Jesus  in  Cadiz  there.**—"  To  S.  H.  C.** 
— "  To  the  Lady  B.  T." 

These  letters  are  both  serious  and  sportive,  and 
though  the  names  of  those  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
dressed are  suppressed,  they  appear  to  have  been 
mostly  written  to  persons  of  rank  and  consideration. 
Some  of  them  are  merely  complimentary.  The  *  first 
in  the  collection,  "  To  his  Friend,  perswading  him  to  a 
**  Wife,**  is  replete  with  valuable  advice.  He  speaks 
of  matrimony  in  this  letter,  and  in  other  parts  of  his 
writings,  like  one  who  had  largely  experienced  the 
comforts  of  it ;  and  that  he  did  so,  is  evident  from 
some  of  his  other  letters.  The  two  letters  **  To 
^V  Clarissa,** .  appear  to  have  been  addressed  to  the 
lady  who  afterwards  became  his  bride. 

*'  How  could  I,*'  (says  ^Felltbam,  m  the  former  of 
these  epistles,)  **  arraign  the  vanity  of  poets,  that  tell  lis 
'*  of  the  plagues  of  love  f  Since  1  find  so  many  solaces  in 
"  the  assurance  of  your  affection,  that  like  the  swan  I 
could  be  singing  in  the  midst  of  waves.  Certainly,  the 
invention  of  those  pleasant  shades  below,  sprung  from 
;**  the  genius  of  a  lover's  breast.  Whether  it  be  your  own 
''^  excelling  sweetness,  that  charmes  me  to  be  alwaies 
>'  with  you,  even  at  this  distance :  or  whether  it  be  the 
^  <;learnes8  of  my  own  passions,  aiming  at  nothing  but 


it 
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"  honour  kad  vour  felicity,  I  diipute  Dot:  but  sure  I  am, 
"  the  zeal  I  bear,  not  all  the  phreoties  this  tiatioo  is  oow 
"  giddy  with,  cao  alter;  and  though  it  be  debarred  the 
"  present  bappi'aess  of  your  convereatioa ;  yet  upon  your 
"  least  commaud,  isiteverready  to  takewiDg  and  file  aato 
**  your  bosom; — a  sanctuary  which  being  once  attained, 
**  I  sbajl  disclaim  the  thought  of  being  any  thing  but, 
**  Dear, 

"  Your  faithful  servant." 

The  second  letter  to  Clarissa,  seems  to  hare  been 
addressed  to  her,  not  long  before  wedlock,  or  at  least, 
•when  they  had  engaged'  themselves  to  each  other : 
and  irom  this  letter,  it  would  appear  that  Clarissa, 
was  in  the  circle  of  his  own  family  connection. 

"  Guarded  by  your  better  genius,  like  a  partridge, 
"  dredg'd  and  wasted,  I  have  pass'd  the  heate  and  duste 
"  of  the  way  to  my  owue  habitation;  where,  witbont 
"  your  presence  (which  to  roe,  only  can  make  a  cottage 
"  beaulifuti)  I  finde  every  roome  a  cell,  and  myselfe 
"  inmiog  melancholy.  But  as  the  angel's  (besides  their 
"*  obedience  to  their  Maker's  commands)  in  their  dispatch 
"  can  endure  earth  a  little  season,  out  of  their  apprehen- 
**  sions,  that  they  shall  speedily  again  returne  to  heaven  : 
"  so  all  my  comfort  is,  that  the  time  of  my  privation  is 
"  but  short,  and  in  my  ever  butie  thoughts,  I  at  this 
"  distance  dwell  with  you,  to  whom  nothing  in  my 
**  absence  will,  I  hope,  presume  to  bring  the  least  trouble. 
"  To  this  end,  you  ought,  for  my  interest's  sake,  now  to 
"  be  kind  to  your  owne  goodnesse,  and  suffer  nothing 
*'  that  is  not  calme  and  milde  as  it,  to  come  aeare  it. 
"  Dear,  fail  not  to  present  my  humble  duty  to  my 
"  honoured  father  and  best  mother,  nor  to  make  much  of 
"  yourself,  who  is  for  ever 

"  All  and  only  yours." 
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It  is  for  Clarissa  that  the  following  verses  in  the 
Lusoria^  called  "  A  Farewell,**  were  probably  in- 
tended : — 

"  When  by  sad  fate,  from  hence  I  summoned  am, 
*'  Call  it  not  absence, — that 's  too  mild  a  name. 
''  Believe  it,  dearest  soul,  I  cannot  part, 
**  For  who  can  live  two  regions  from  his  heart  ? 
'*  Unless  as  stars  direct  our  human  sense, 
I  live  by  your  more  powerful  influence. 
No :  say  I  am  dissolved ;  for  as  a  cloud 
By  the  sun's  vigour  melted  is,  and  strew'd 
"  On  the  earth's  face,  to  be  ekhal'd  again 
"  To  the  same  beams  that  tum'd  it  into  rain, 
"  So  absent  think  me,  but  as  scatter'd  dew,  '  .^ 

"  Till  re-exhal'd  again,  to  virtue; — you/' 


u 


The  lines  in  the  same  collection,  entitled  **  The 
'^  Sympathy^**  must  also  have  been  designed  to 
describe  the  connubial  felicity  that  subsisted  between 
Felltham  and  Clarissa. 

"  Oliva,**  to  whom  some  of  his  letters  were  in- 
scribed, was  the  mother  of  "  Clarissa  f  and  for  OUva 
we  find  him  to  have  entertained  no  common  r^ard. 

The  happiness  he  had  enjoyed  from  his  matrimo- 
nial connection  with  her  daughter,  and  his  love  and 
affection  to  herself,  are  the  chief  topics  of  one  of  his 
letters  to  Oliva. 

''  If  I  had  been  frighted  with.merit  in  others,  or  want 
'^  of  desert  in  myself,  I  had  never  arriv'd  to  that  bappi* 
"  nesse,  which  (through  your  conduct)  by  the  fruition  of 
"  your  daughters  conversation,  I  now  enjoy  without  envy- 
''  ing,  even  all  those  pleasures  that  a  bounteous  spring 
*^  can  give.    Like  spirituall  blessings  t  find  them  more  in 
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"  pouesiion  than  expectation; — to  tbat  I  TerUjr  believe 
"  to  core  all  the  heresies  and  prejudices  that  have  been 
**  uken  up  against  marriage,  there  needs  but  to  propose 
"  myself,  that  <  might  convince  the  world  of  the  felicities 
"  tbat  are  in  it.  Nay,  1  am  conGdeDtly  of  opimoD,  if  all 
**  men  thai'biave  married  had  been  as  happy  as  I  believe 
"  myseli^  «va)  in  the  Romish  Church,  there  never  had 
"  been  the  erection  of  monastery  or  nannery :  Bat,  dear 
"  mother,  thongh  this  be  truth;  yet  1  pray  print  it  net,— 
"  though  I  hog  my  own  opinion,  1  am  not  bound  to 
**  iqapose  it  upon  the  world,  wherein  none  lives  more  in 
"  health  than  your  daughter,  I  think  without  any  ill 
**  opinion  of  me  or  my  country.  If  there  be  any  infelicity 
"  ofiettds  as,  'tis  that  we  are  deprived  the  honour  of  youi* 
"  company)  which  wheresoever  it  bestows  itself,  can  both 
^  civillK  and  sancti&e;  to  whom  I  bad  sooner  presented 
".  my  ever  thankful  duty,  bad  there  not  been  a  supply 
**  from  tbat  haod^  which  was  content  to  give  a  heart  to 

. "  Your  ever  most  obedient  son." 

The  most  valuable  of  Felltham's  letters,  is  his 
Answer  to  Mr.  William  Johnson  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  at  Cadiz.  He  had  sent  to  Johnson  a  copy  of 
his  Resolves.  Johnson  acknowledged  the  present,  in 
a  letter  addressed  "  To  his  much  respected  and 
"  loving  Jriend,  Mr.  Owen  FeUtham"  in  which, 
after  telling  him  that  he  had  "  greedily  read  his 
'  "  witty,  grave,  and  sententious  book,"  and  "  took 
**  delight  in  his  pitbiy  discourses,"  commences  a  per- 
sonal  and  intemperate  attack  on  our  Author  for 
what  be  had  said  in  bis  chapter  "  On  the  Choice  of 
"  Rdigion,"  in  iavour  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
and  for  some  things  which  in  his  comparison  of  the 
religion  of  that  Church,  with  the  other  religious  of 
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the  world,  he  had  advanced  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
See  of  Rome.  Johnson  tells  him,  that  among  Ca- 
tholics (f.  e.  Roman  Catholics)  ^^  he  had  lost  a  great 
^^  deal  of  credit  by  it ;  and  that  many  souk  were 
^  deceived,  and  withheld  by  his  calumniations,  fitmi 
'*  embracing  the  true  antient  Roman  Religion." 

FeUtham,  in  his  unpretending  manner,  had  said 
in  the  preface  to  his  Resolves,  "  I  do  not  profess 
"  myself  to  be  a  scholar."  Johnson  took  this, 
as  an  admission  that  he  was  not  one,  and  told  him 
that  he  spoke  truly;  and  that  in  the  chapter  in 
question,  he  ^^  at  least  shewed  himselfe  no  divine, 
blotting  the  perfection  of  his  former  discourse,  with 
the  black  spot  of  errour  and  ignorance  in  true 
divinity."  **  Is  it  fit,"  (says  he,)  "  that  such  a 
worthy  wit,  as  your*s  is,  should  build  your  salvation 
upon  the  weake  and  false  opinion  of  weake  and 
'*  unlearned  ministers,  despising  the  infallibility  of 
"  the  Catholique  Church?"  Johnson  finishes  his 
letter  to  Owen  Felltham,  in  these  words : — 

''  What  raDsome  can  yoa  give  for  those  deceived  souls^ 
"  which  giving  credit  to  your  book,  persisted  till  death  in 
**  the  Protestant  religion,  and  were  damned  for  their 
**  heresie?  What  recompence  for  the  bloud  of  Christ 
^*  Jesas  spilled  and  lost  in  their  damnation,  will  cry  louder 
^  than  the  bloud  of  Abel  for  revenge  against  you?  If  you 
''  desire  therefore  to  give  a  good  account  and  save  year 
*'  soul,  read  this  book,  follow  the  doctrines  it  teacbetb 
''  you.  Take  oncey  a  good  resolution  to  live  and  die  a  Roman 
**  CathoUck;  then  do  penance  for  your  $ins.  Recall  and 
"  correct  the  errours  of  your  book  by  the  help  of  some 
"  CathoUck  dkine:  There  are  others  that  must  be  cor- 
"  reeled  in  your  Resolve   of   the  choice  of   religion. 
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.  **  CoDDcell  tbe  Roman  faith  which  itBDcli  more  for  God's 
*'  gloryt  and  tbe  quiet  and  eternall  good  of  the  soul ;  and 
"  witboDt  thii,  there  ii  no  hope  of  salvation.  Belimemef 
*'  Sir,  1  laoe  your  person,  but  hate  pour  erroun,  and  tbe 
"  zeal  of  your  lahation  moved  my  pen,  far  inferior  to 
*'  your't  in  ehguenety  to  write  thete  rude  Ones.  If  my 
**  couniell  take  effect,  I  shall  think  myself  happy ;  if  not, 
"  I  shall  justifie  God's  cause,  do  my  duty  to  which  my 
"  esute,  et  ckaritai  Christi  urget  not.  I  beseech  Almighty 
"  God  of  bis  mercy,  to  give  yoo  light  that  you  oiay  see 
"  tbe  errors  of  your  new  religion,  the  truth  of  ours;  that 
"  entering  here  into  tbe  militant  Roman  Church,  you 
"  may  deserve  hereafter  to  be  a  member  of  tbe  triumphant 
"  in  heaven :  so  expecting  your  answer,  1  rest,  commifc- 
**  ting  yon  to  the  protection  of  sweet  Jesus." 

Tbe  reply  of  Felltham  to  this  indiscreet  attack  of 
JohnsoD,  is  unquestionably  an  able  piece  of  con- 
troversial writing ;  and  proves  that  though  a  layman, 
he  was  not  meanly  versed  in  theological  learning. 
It  is  a  compendious  refutation  of  the  leading  and 
fundamental  errors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion ; 
and  exhibits  our  Author,  as  a  man  not  less  fixed 
and  decided  in  his  own  principles  of  attachment  to 
the  Reformed  Church,  "  established  within  these 
'*  realms,"  tJian  charitable  and  considerate  in  his 
judgment  towards  those,  who  were  not  so. 

"  As  for  God's  church,"  says  Felltham,  "  we  believfc 
*'  that  it,  ftgieeiog  with  Scripture,  canoot  erre.  1  believe, 
.*'  before  tbe  Scriptures  were  written,  the  church's  power 
"  was  absolute  and  arbitrary,  guided  by  the  Spirit  of 
**  God ;  \)Ut  they  being  written  by  divine  inspiratioD,and 
"  she,  accepting  them  for  her  rule,  became  tyed  to  tbem, 
"  whicbsbedidconfirm, not  make.  IfyoiiurgethiugS'war- 
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**  raotable  by  tbaie,  or  not  against  them,  we  obey :  i  f  cmas- 
**  ing  these,  the  answer  is  with  the  Apostles  (Acta  it.  19), 
'*  Whether  it  is  better  to  obey  God  or  man^  judge  you** 

^*  Every  man  has  liberty  allowed  him  by  oar  Church  io 
**  disburthen  his  own  conscience,  to  which  (though  not 
'*  compelled)  he  is  exhorted :  and  if  he  does,  the  priest 
'*  has  authority  to  absolve  him ;  and  this^  in  these  things, 
^*  I  understand  for  the  doctrine  of  our  church,  which  are 
**  so  well  vindicated  by  men  so  infinitely  above  my  abili- 
"  ties,  as  in  my  reason  I  am  so  well  satisfied,  as  1  desire 
*^  not  to  be  further  controversial!. 

.  **  1  deny  not  but  some  private  men,  by  the  too  much 
'^^  liberty  of  the  presse(which  I  acknowledge  to  be  a  fault), 
''  may  have  puUished  some  things  not  so  orthodox ;  but 
''  what  are  these  to  me,  while  they  wander  from  founda- 
/'  tionsf  I  am  neither  Zuinglian,  nor  Lutheran,  nor 
^  Calvinism,  nor  Papist,  but  Christian ;  for  1  build  Bot  on 
^'  men,  but  o^  God,  and  his  Church  Bgrceia|;.»  His 
^  Cborcb>  I  believe,  mfa|y  erre :  1  mean  a  particular  Cb«fck, 
/'  which  yet  may  be  a  trae  Church;  and  so  bis.  But  of 
**  bis  universal  Church,  lawfully  congregated  and  free 
.*'  in  matters  of  faith,  1  averre  not." 

He  next  enters  upon  an  examination  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  epds  his  letter 
as  follows:-^ 

*^  Thus,  8ir,  you  see  I  had  reason  enough  to  say  Hvfaat  1 
**  did.  I  do  protest  before  God,  if  I  thought  I  had  doae 
*'  your  side  any  wrong,  I  would  most  willingly  recant  it : 
'^  for  I  have  ever  held  it  a  nobleness  beseeming  the  best 
'<  bravery  of  a  Christian,  rather  to  submit  in  a  wrong  levefi 
'^•to  public  acknowledgement,  than  by  any  oratory, 
*'  though  never  so  potent,  to  maintain  it.  But  my  con- 
"  science  and  reason  tell  me,  I  have  dealt  feirly.  And  if 
**  you  consider  tlie  many  other  enormities  of  Rome,  you 
''  must  coufesse  nie  modest,  to  loucii  you  with  so  soft  a 
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.**  baad.  Id  pan,  T  will  follow  yo»r  cootMell ;  for  with 
"  Qod'i  grace,  I  molfe  to  lire  and  dyt  ■  true  ChriatiaD 
*'  Catltolick.  Bat  a  Ronaa  CathoKck,  I  nodcntaad  do 
"  more  thaa  you  would  me,  if  1  ihould  call  a  ooODcil 
"  Katioual,  (EcuineDical,  or  General,  paitlcular.  I  have 
'  writ  this,  became  I  woald  be  civil;  and  sooner  yon 
f  ahonld  have  bad  it,  if  I  had  been  at  leiiure,  and  had  opt 
"  deferred  it,  in  expeotatioa  of  your  book  yon  mentioa  to 
**  bare  aent  me,  whicb  yet  I  never  mM  with;  nor  with 
"  yoar  letter,  till  tbe  time  before  BpcciAed.  The  love 
**  which  yo«  professe  to  my  |)enon,  I  ifaall  be  ready  to 
**  rsqnitc ;  which  bad  tak^Q  me  rnnob  more,  if  the  raany 
"  taittake*  wherewith  you  alaoder  me,  had  aot  cfamwn 
**  stain  and  icandal  on  yoar  charity.  For  yoar  hatred  To 
"  my  errors,  'tis  neither  in  my  power  nor  tfaonglits  to  help 
**  it ;  and  since  yov  aeedi  will  called  them  so,  you  must 
"  pardon  me  that  I  add  another  to  them,  which  is  to  think 
**  them  none,'" 

'*  If  you  have  any  other  matter  that  may  he  af  oivll 
**  oonuneroe,  1  aiail  not  be  advene  to  yoar  lioes:  Bat 
*'  for  my  religion,  I  believe  mysdf  to  be  npo^  too  good 
"  grounds,  to  be  moved  hy  your  pen.  And  to  argue 
'*  more  were  fniitlesse,  since  even  the  meaas  of  reooticile- 
**  meDt,your  side  has  taken  away :  for  you  allow  po  judge 
**  but  tbe  Pope,  which' you  crie  up  for  infallible;  and, 
*^  besides  our  denying  that,  we  know  that  by  him,  we  are 
"  already  prejudged." 

"  And  does  it  not  incline  to  partial,  when  you  will 
"  admit  no  judge  but  your  ownf  Abate  but  that,  and 
"  the  policy  and  interests  of  either  side,  the  cavils  and 
"  tbe  niceties,  the  obstinacy  and  peevishneis  of  men,  their 
"  tuidy  on  either  side,  rather  to  maintain  opiaton  and 
"  come  off  with  victory,  than  to  iifld  ont  and  submit  to 
"  truth;  and  theA,  that  man's  opinion  wilt  not  look  so 
"  liorridly  monstrous,  as  some  would  have  it  deemed; — 
*'   ihal  even  a  pioua,  discreet,  oiodefate,  learned  Pvpist, 
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**  iiul  A  pious,  difcreet,  moderate,  learned  Protestknt, 
*^  may  be  very  near  to  be  both  of  one  religtoo*  I  am 
^^  »lire  they  have  both  the  same  foandation  to  baild  opoo, 
^*  and  both  will  own  Christy  and  the  Gospd's  beaveoly 
**  doctrine.  So  that  the  frailties  of  both,  1  hope,  upon 
^'  repentance  and  begging  forgiveness,  may  receive  a 
**  pardon,  and  they,  in  the  end,  meet  together,  as  well  as 
^^  at  first  together  they  began.  I  am  not  convinced  hot 
^^  that  both  may  be  of  gold ;  only  one,  may  have  something 
M  more  of  alloy,  and  so  be  sooiething  coarser,  than  the 
'^  other.  Two. clocks  may  be  made  by  one  workman's 
^*  band,  and  either  of  them  sometimes  go  false.  Yet  I 
**  would  not  have  them  broken,  because  they  disagree ;— - 
^^  each  may  be  mended,  and  go  right  at  last ;  but  their 
*^  own  spring  and  string  it  b,  must  guide  them.'' 

^  I  shall  therefore  take  it  for  a  fevour,  if  you  please  to 
^^  let  me  enjoy  my  religion  in  peace.  Then,  shall  I  so  far 
''  go  along  with  your  wishes,  as  to  pray  to  God  for  direc- 
*^  tion  in  the  right :  making  it  further  my  petition  to  God, 
^*  that  he  will  vouchsafe  to  build  up  his  Church  in  truth 
f'.  and  unUy ;  and  make  us  so  members  of  it  here,  as  we 
<<  avoid  the  errours  which  exclude  from  above,  where  I 
'*  shall  not  despaire  but  that  you  may  be  met  by 

"  Sir,  Your  servant, 

".OWEN  FEi:4.THAM*> 


*  Mr.  Archdeacon  Daubeay,  in  his  ''  Vimdicut  EceUma  AngUama" 
published  in  IftOS,  quotes  the  following  passage  in  the  above  letter  of 
Felltham.  It  is  m  answer  to  a  passage  in  Johnson's,  which  charges  the 
Protestants  with  making  God  the  author  of  sin,  by  predesthiating  men  to 
eternal  ponbhment,  by  Us  sole  will,  without  any  fault  <*  For  predestination, 
<<  you  urge  Calvin.  But,  sir,  the  Church  of  England  is  not  bound  to  his 
*<  tenets;  nor  do  I  hold  my  faith  from  him,  but  from  my  blessed  Saviour 
^  and  his  Apostles.  Let  it  suffice,  I  hold  man  saved,  to  be  the  subject  of 
**  predestination.  I  believe  no  man  saved,  but  by  God's  mercy  \  no  inan 
<*  damned,  but  by  hi^  own  default"  \ 
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In  this  general  account  of  tbe  worki  of  Felltham, 
H  is  proper  to  point  out  **  a  Form  of  Prayet^  (Jbr 
morning  and  evening)  "  composed  Jor  the  JantHy 
**  qf  the  Ri^t  HonourtAle  the  Countess  of  Tho- 
"  mond"  which  is  subjoined  to  the  twdfth  edition  of 
the  Resolves,  and  to  that  edition  only.  Id  the  pre&ce 
to  'that  edition,  he  thus  mentions  it :  "  The  form  of 
"  {myer  QaA  is  here  extant,  being  such  as- was  made 
**  use  o^  when  the  litoigy  of  the  church  waa  as  the 
**  church  itself,  in  the  Revelation,  forced  to  flee  into 
*'  the  wilderness ;  and  perhaps,  somewhat  more  appro- 
"  priated  to  the  conditions  of  a  private  family,  than 
**  that  appointed  for  the  church,  in  public ;  he  confesses 
"  to  hare  wiUingly  publie^ied,  not  to  obtrude  it  upon 
.**  any ;  bat  that  if  any  like  it  (as  some  have  done) 
**  tiiey  might  not  want  a  form  to  invite  them  to  so 
**  necessary  a  duty."  It  is  a  truly  Christian  com- 
position, afto*  die  model  of  our  liturgical  service- 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  passages  which  have 
rdadon  to  a  state  of  national  affairs,  which,  l^pily 
for  us,  do  not  now  exist,  it  is  a  form  of  prayer  well 

adapted  for  the  purposes  (^  domestic  worship,  in  the 

times  in  which  we  live. 
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RESOLVES: 


DIVINE.  MORAL,  AND  POLITICAL. 


OF.  SUDDEN    PROSPERITY. 

Prosperity,  in  the  beginning  of  a  great  action, 
oftentimes  undoes  a  man,  in'  the  end ;  for  while 
we  expect  all  things  to  be  laughing  upon  us,  like 
those  we  have  passed,  we  remit  our  care  and  perish 
by  neglecting.  It  eats  up  circumspection  ;  and  when 
that  guard  is  wanting,  we  lie  spread  to  the  shot  of 
general  danger.  How  'many'have  lost  the  victory  of- 
a  battle,  from  too  great  confidence  in  the  good  fortune 
which  they  found,  at  the  outset  of  it.  It  frequently 
undoes  a  noble  family,  to  have  the  estate  &11  to  the 
hands  of  an  heir  in  his  minority.  Witty  children  oft 
fail,  in  age,  of  what  their  childhood  promised.  This 
holds  true,  not  in  temporal  things  only  but  even  in  , 
spiritual ;  for  nothing  slackens  the  proceedings  of  a 
ChristiaQ  mtH%  than  the  too  early  applause  of  those 
that  are  groundedly  honest.  This  makes  him  think 
be  is  now  far  enough,  and  that  he  may  rest  and 
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breathy  and  gaze; — so,  he  slides  back  for  want  of 

fttriving  to  go  on,  with  increasel     Gtood  success  in  the 

midst  of  an  action,  takes  a  man  in  a  finasettledness : 

and  though  he  finds  the  event  alter;  yet  custom 

before,  will  continue  his  care,  for  afterwards.     In  the 

end,  it  crowns  his  expectations ;  and  encourages  him 

to  the  like  care  in  other  things,  that  by  it,  he  may 

find  the  sequel  answerable.     But  in  the  b^inning,  it 

may  be  compared  to  a  heavy  rain  soon  after  the  seed 

is  sown,  which  washes  more  of  it  away,  than  takes 

root  in  the  ground.     How  many  had  ended  better, 

if  they  had  not  begun  so  weU.     Pleasure  can  undo 

a  man  at  any  time,  if  yielded  to.     Croesus  counselled 

Cyrus,  if  he  meant  to  hold  the  Lydians  in  slavery  ^ 

that  he  should  teach  them  to  sing  and  play  ani 

drink  and  dance,  and  daUy  [  and  that  would  do 

without  his  endeavour.    I  remember  Ovid's  FaiAe 

the  Centoculated  Argus.    Tfee  Devil,  I  compare 

Mercury ;  his  pipe,  to  pleasure ;  Argus,,  to  man ;  hu 

hundred  eyes,  to  our  care ;  his  sleeping,  to  security 

lo,  to  our  soul ;  his  transformation,  to  the  curse 

God.    The  moral  is  this ;  the  Devil  with  pleasure, 

pipes  man  into  security ;   then  steals  away  his 

and  leaves  him  to  the  wrath  of  heaven^    It  couh^ 

ruin  Antony  in  the  midst  of  his  fortunes,  and  spoU^ 

Hannibal  after  a  long  and  glorious  war.    To  meet^ 

it  at  first,  is  indeed  the  great  danger ;  it  then  being^ 

aptest  to  find  admission ; — ^but  to  meet  and  yield,  the  ^ 

worst,  at  last :  because  there  is  not  then  time  left,  for  " 

recovery.     If  the  action  be  of  worth,  that  I  take  in 

hand,  neither  shall  an  ill  accident  discourage  me,  nor 
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d  ipOod  one  ttaft:«  me  careldss.  IlH  happeniU^IwiK 
fce  the  mote  drcumapect,  by  a  heedful  pKveDtion  to 
■void  the  Vkc ;  il*  it  ha(^)en  well,  my  fear  shall  make 
fiae  warSy  vigilttit.  I  win  ever  suspect  a  smooth 
a*rtam  to  be  ft  deep  one ;  tffl  I  reach  the  land. 


OP   RESOLUTION. 

M  RE  uncoraposed  man  may  be  likened  to  a  skein 
of  ruffled  dlk.  Every  thing  that  offers  to  even  him, 
entangles  him  the  more;  if  you  unbend  him  one 
way,  he  warps  worse  the  other.  He  cannot  but  meet 
with  variety  of  occasions ;  and  every  one  of  these, 
entwines  him  in  a  deeper  trouble.  His  ways  are 
strewed  with  briers,  And  he  bustles  himseff  into  Mb 
own  confusion ;  hke  a  partridge  in  the  net,  he  masks 
himself  the  more,  by  the  anger  of  lus  fluttering  wings. 
Certainly,  a  good  reaohition  is  the  most  fortiiying 
armour  that  a  discreet  man.  can  wear.  This,  can 
defend  him  against  all  the  unwelcome  shuffles  that 
the  pofH*  mde  world  puts  on  him.  Without  this, 
Kke  hot  iron,  he'hisses  at  every  drop  that  touches 
him ;  with  this,  he  can  be  a  servant  as  well  ae  a  lord; 
and  have  the  same  inward  pleasantness  in  the  quakes 
and  shakes  of  fortune,  that  he  carries  in  her  softest 
smilea.  That  which  puts  the  irresolute  mind  into  a 
whirling  tempest,  is,  by  the  resolute,  seen,  slighted, 
laughed  at ;  with  as  much  honour,  mcWe  quiet,  more 
safety.    The  woiid  has  nothing  in  it,  worthy  a  man's 
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serious  anger.  The  biest  way  to  qudl  discontent- 
mentSy  is  either  not  to  see  them  or  to  convert  them 
to  a  smiling  mirth.  It  is  true,  nothing  but  experience 
and  collected  judgment  can  enable  a  man  to  do  tins : 
but  when  he  has  brought  himself  to  it,  how  infinite 
shall  he  find  his  ease !  It  was  Xantippe's  observa- 
tion, that  she  ever  found  Socrates  return  with  the 
same  countenance  that  he  went  abroad  with.  Lucan 
can  tell  us,  that 


'Fortunaquc-  per  dot 


Oppositd  virtutc,  minas. 

Lib.  9.  570. 

— ' All  Fortune's  threats  are  lost. 


Where  virtue  does  oppose.- 


I  wish  no  man  so  spiritless,  as  to  let  all  abuses 
press  upon  a  willing  shoulder:  but  I  wish  him  an 
able  discretion,  to  discern  which  are  fit  to  be  stirred 
in,  and  those  to  prosecute  for  na  other  end  but  to 
shew,  the  injury  was  more  to  virtue  and  dear  nature's 
justice,  than  to  himself.  Every  man  shoidd  be  equi- 
ty's champion :  because  it  is  that  eternal  pillar  whereon 
the  world  is  founded.  In  high  and  elevated  fortunes, 
resolution  is  necessary  to  secure  us  from  the  thefts 
and  wiles  of  prosperity,  which  steal  us  away,  not  only 
from  ourselves,  but  virtue :  and  for  the  most  part,  like  a 
long  peace,  softly  deliver  us  over  to  impoverishing  war. 
In  the  wane  of  fortune,  resolution  is  likewise  neces- 
sary to  guard  us  ftx)m  the  discontents  that  usually 
assail  the  poor  dejected  nian ;  fi)r  all  the  world  will 
beat  the  man,  whom  fortune  buffets ;— -and  unless  by 
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this,  he  can  tum  off  the  blows,  be  shall  be  sure  to 
feel  the  greatest  burthen  in  his  own  sadmind.  A 
■wise  man  makes  a  trouble  less,  by  fortitude :  but  Iq  a 
takA,  a  ik  heavier,  bjr  his  stooping  to  it.  I  would  fain 
teing  mjsdf  to  that  pass,  as  that  my  hapinness  shall 
not  depend  upon  another's  judgment  But  as  I  would 
nevex'  do  any  thing  di^onestly :  so  I  would  never 
f^ar'the  immaterial  wind  of  censure,  when  it  is  done. 
Hie  who  steers  by  that  gale,  is  ever  in  danger^of  a 
wreck.  Honesty  is  a  warrant  of  far  more  safety 
'than  fame.  I  will  never  be  ashamed  of  that  which 
bears  her  seal:  knowing  that  it  b  only  pride's  b^g 
is  fashion,  thiat.  hath  put  honest  humility  out  of 
countenance.  As  for  the  crackers  of  the  brain  and 
tongue-squibs,  they  will  die  of  themsdves,  if  I  do  not 
revive  them.  The  best  way  to  have  them  foi^tten 
by  others,  is  first  to  fis^et  them  myself.  This  will 
keep  myself  in  quiet  and  by  a  noble  not-caring, 
'-woiind  theintender's  hosiHn ;  who  will  ev^  fret  moat, 
vhen  he  fibds  his  designs  most  frustrated.  Yet,  ih 
all  these,  I  will  something  respect  Custom,  because 
sbe  is  m^^nified  in  that  world,  wherein  I  am  one ; 
bat  when  she  deviates  from  just  reasm,  I  shall  rather 
duplease  her  by  parting'than  offend  in  her  company. 
1  would  have  all  men  set  up  their  rest,  for  all  things 
^vbich  this  world  can  yield :  yet  so,  as  to  build  upon 
O' surer  foundation  than  themsdves :  otherwise,  that 
^hich  should  have  been  their  foundation,  will  surely 
crass  tiietn ;  and  that  is,  God. 


Of  THE  JENPS  ipP  vmTUB  l^P  V|CB^ 

«  '  • 

VlMTVS  and  yicQ  oever  differ  ao  much  as  in  Itbe 
fwll  ttt  leastj  th^  iitff^enQQ  is  nesret  ao  cleaity 
mi^M  us  thep.  Apd  this,  I  thinks  10  fthe  reosop^  why 
m  many  min^s  ftr^  sauced  to  the  puimiit  of  iUi 
Thay  unag^i^  not  their  lart  act  wiH  be  tmgioid ; 
Unmuae  tb?ir  f(»?ner  jsqeties  have  all  besa  comedy. 
The  end  is  so  fisur  ^,  that  they  see  not  tihoae  staidbing 
iihomes  that  await  them  in  a  killing  ambush ;  ani  if 
it  were  nearer,  yet  their  own  dim  sight  would  leave 
them  undiscovered.  The  same  thing  ^Iso,  that 
encourages  vic^,  disciHirages  virtue ;  for  by  her  rug* 
ged  ^^y  (M^d  the  r^i^tanoe  that  she  finds  iu  her  p8ft» 
sag^,  she  is  oi^eii  p^i^uaded  to  step  into  yice's  path: 
wfakh  ?(vhilQ  ^he  iods  $mpoth,  she  does  not  peiteive 
to  be  slippery.  Vice's  road  is  paved  with  ice ;  inviting 
to  the  eye  but  tripping  up  the  had,  to  the  hazaml  of 
a  wound  or  drowning.  Virtue's  is  like  tfhe  passage 
of  Hapnihal  pver  the  Alps,  a  tiring  toil  of  infinite 
danger ;  but,  whep  opce  performed,  lets  him  into  the 
world's  garden,  Italy^  Doubtless,  the  wodd  Ims 
nothing  ^o  glorious  as  virtue:  as  virtue,  when  ahe 
rides  triumphant;  when,  like  a  Pho^an  champion^ 
she  has  routed  the  arpay  of  her  enemies,  xazei 
their  ^trongpst  fprts,  and  brought  the  mightiest  cf 
her  foes  to  subjectipD.  Her  presence  is  a  dignity 
which  amazes  the  beholder  with  surroupding  rays. 
The  good  honour  her,  for  the  love  of  the  like  they 
find  in  themselves ;  the  bad,  though  they  repine  in- 


^- 
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WMdty,  yet  shame  (which  is  fiw  the  most  part,  an 
eSbct  of  base  vice)  now  goes  before  the  actioo,  and 
ConnKffidfi  theii '  baser  hearts  to  silence.  On  the 
otiiet  ade,  what  a.  monster  is  vice !  Her  Own  guilt, 
and  the  detest&tioo  of  others,  set  up  two  great  hells, 
in  her  single  fittie,  narrow  heart ;  horror,  shame ; 
and  ^iBt  which  most  of  all  must  gall  her,  is,  that  she 
6nds  thdr  -flames  inextinguishable.  Outwardly,  she 
may  sometimes  appear  like  virtue.  For  all  the  several 
gems  of  virtue,  vice  has  counterfeit  stones,  where- 
with she  gulls  the  ignorant  But  there  are  two  main 
reasons  which  shall  make  me  virtue's  lover :  for  her 
inside  and  for  her  end ;  and  for  the  same  reasons,  will 
I  hate  vice.  If  I  find  there  be  a  difference  in  their 
ways ;  I  will  yet  think  <rf  them,  as  of  the  two  sons 
in  ttie  Gospel ;  whereof  virtue  said,  he  would  not  go 
to  the  vineyard,  yet  did :  «od  vice,  though  he  pro- 
miaed  to  go,  desisted. 


A   FRIEND    AMD   ENBIHV,    WHEN    MOST 
DANGEROUS. 

J[  wrLL  take  heed  both  of  a  speedy  friend  and  a  slow 
^nemy.  Love  is  never  lasting  which  flames  before 
i*  bums ;  and  hate, like  wetted  coab,  throws  a  fiercer 
)>eat,  when  fire  gets  the  mastery.  As  quick  wits 
%kave  seldom  sound  judgments  which  should  make 
tliem  continue :  so  friendship  kindled  suddenly,  is 
*^arely  found  to  consist  with  the  durability  of  aflection. 
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Enduring  love  is  ever  built  on  virtue^  which  no  man 
can  see  in  another,  at  once.  He  that  fixies  upon  her, 
shall  find  a  beauty,  which  will  every  dayta^  hkn 
with  some  new  grace  or  other.  I  like  that  love, 
which  by  a  soft  ascension,  does  d^ree  itself  into  the 
soul.  As  for  an  enemy  who  is  long  a  making,  he  is 
much  the  worse,  for  being  ill  no  sooner.  He  hates  not 
without  cause,  who  is  unwilling  to  hate  at  aU. 


I 

\ 


OP   PURITANS. 

I  FIND  many  who  are  called  Puritans ;  yet  few  or 
none,  who  will  own  the  name.  The  reason  of  which 
is  surely  this>  that  it  is  a  name  of  opprobrium;  and  is  so 
new,  that  it  hath  scarcely  yet  obtained  a  definition.: 
Nor  is  it  an  appellation  derived  firom  one  man's  nam^ 
whose  tenets  we  can  find  digested  into  a  volume : 
whereby  we  do  much  err,  ip  our  application  of  it. 
In  itself,  it  imports  a  kind  of  excellency  above  ano- 
ther; which  man  (being  conscious  of  his  own  frail 
bendings)  is  ashamed  to  assume  to  himself.  So  that 
I  believe  there  are  men,  who  would  be  Puritans;  but 
not  any  that  indeed,  are  so.  One  will  have  him  to  be 
a  man  who  lives  religiously  and  will  not  revel  in  an 
unbound^  excess ;  another,  him  who  separates  firom 
our  divine  assemblies;  another,  him  who  in  some 
tenets  only,  is  peculiar ;  ahother,  him  who  will  not 
swear.  Absolutely  to  define  him  is,  I  think,  a  work 
of  difficulty.    Some  I  know^  who  rejoice  in  the  name ; 
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but  they  are  such,  as  least  understand  it. '  A  Puritaa, 
as  he  k  more  generally,  in  these  times,  taken  to  be, 
is  a  church-rebd  ■  or  one  who  would  ^cdude  order 
that  his  brain  may  rule.  To  decline  offences ;  to  be 
careful  and  conscientious  in  our  several  actions,  is  a 
purity,  which  every  man  ought  to  labour  tor,  and 
which  we  may  wdl  do,  without  a  sullen  s^r^ation 
irom  all  society.  If  there  be  any  privilt^es^  they 
are  surely  granted  to  the  children  of  the  ldng;i 
who  are  those  that  are.  the  children  of  heaven.  If 
mirth  and  recreations  be  lawflU,  surely  such  a  one 
may  lawftilly  use  them.  If  wine  was.  given  to  cheer, 
ihe  heart,  why  should  I  fear  to  use  it,  for  that 
end  ?  The  merry  soul  is  freer  from'  intended  mis- 
chief than  the  man  of  gloomy  thoughts.  God  delights 
in  nothing  more  tban  in  a  cheerful  heart,  careful  to 
perform  his  service.  What  parent  is  it,  that  rejcacetf 
not  to  see  his  child  cheerful,  while  within  the  limits  of 
filial  duty  ?  It  is  true,  we  read  of  Christ's  weeping, 
not  of  his  laughter :  yet  we  know  that  he  graced  a 
feast  with  his  first  miracle  and  that,  a  feast  of  joy : 
and  can  we  think  that  such  a  meeting  could  pass, 
without  the  noise  of  lau^to"?  What  a  lump  of 
quk^ened  care  is  the  melandioly  man  1  Change  anger 
into  mirth,  and  the  precept  will  htM.  good  s^ :  ie 
nterrt/,  but  am  not.  As  there  are  many,,  who  iii,thcdr 
litres  assume  too  great  a  liberty;  so  I  believe  there  are 
some,  who  abridge  themselves  of  what  thfy  might 
lawfully  use.  Ignorance  is  an  ill  steward  to  ptovUe 
for  dther  soul  or  body.  A  man  who  submits  to  reve- 
rend  order,   who  sometimes  unbends  himself  in  a 
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moderate  rdaxatko,  and  in  aU  things,  labours  to 
qyprove  himself  in  the  sereneness  ^  a  healthful  con- 
adence ;  axh  a  Puritan^  I  will  love  Immutably.  But 
when  a  man,  in  things  but  ceremonial,  shall  spurn  at 
the  grave  anithority  of  the  church,  and  out  of  a  need- 
lew  nicety,  be  a  thief  to  himself  of  those  b^fiefits 
tfinjch  God  has  allowed  bun ;  or  out  of  a  blind  and 
undiantable  pride,  censnre  and  scorn  others,  as  repro- 
bates; or  out  of  obstinacy,  fiU  ^e  world  with  brawls 
about  indeterminable  tenets :  I  shall  think  him  one  of 
those,  whose  qmion  hath  ffavered  his  zeal  to  madness 
and  distraotibn.  I  have  more  faith  in  one  Solomon, 
thaii  in  a  thousand  ^uch.  Behold  then,  what  I  have 
seen  good!  That  it  is  meet  for  man  to  eat  and  to  drink, 
aad  to  take  pleasure  in  all  his  labour  wherein  he  tra- 
vails under  the  sun,  the  whole  number  of  the  days  of 
hjs^  Itfp,  which  Gkkl  ^ves  him ;  for  this  is  his  portion. 
Nay,  ^ere  is  nothing  better  for  a  man  than  that  he 
should  6ai  <md  drrnh^  and  that  he  should  make  his 
soul  enjoiy  good  in  his  labour.  Methinks  the  reading 
of  .Eccfesnastes,  should  make  a  Puritan  undress  his 
brain,  and  lay  offall  those  fanatic  toys  that  jingle  about 
his  understanding.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  the 
^drld  hath  not  better  men  than  some  who  suffer 
under  that  name  nor  withal  more  scelestic  villains : 
flMT  when  they  are  once  elated  with  that  pride  they 
so  much  contemn  in  others,  they  infringe  the  laws  of 
aH  human  society. 


rmsjruAus  BBsoLves^ 


VtXF   ARROSANCB, 


I  HSTXE  jdb  ftmid  fKide  in  a  noUe  nattm  nor 
htuoilUj  in  an  luvwtby  muid.  It  Auqr  seen  stnaga 
to  Ml  inpowpdea^  «yie,  that  nicfa  a  poor  viidel  at 
viitve,  dxittld  evetidirdl^lihoDoar:  aadtJiatttdi 
as  aspfaiog  Smae  M  pride,  Should  ener  sojourn  with 
baaeoes.  It  u  tiertfliD,  we  «eldoDi  And  ihe  latter  bat 
in  ihoae  vbo*  beaag  iConickMis  of  their  own  dcfidieiicy, 
tlikik  there  is  no  way  to  get  hoDow  but  by  bolAy 
iwffarniig  it-  It  is  be  that  hu  notiung  dse  to  coin* 
saeod  hm,  who  would  iavadc  men's  good  Gfimatu, 
bywmnbecomingfaaiightiiiew.  K  you  aewcab  for  high 
and  Btniined  camagea,  you  iball  for  the  most  part, 
meet  with  them,  in  low  men.  AnogaHoe  is  a  weed 
which ^W8  upon  a  donghiU.  Hit  from  the  ranknesB 
of  the  soil^.that  ebeba?  btr  he^t  and  spreadii^  i 
viinGBs,  diowns,  fools*  and  fdlowa,  who  &oin  notiung^ 
ftre  Ufted  up  some  few  steps  on  finrtune's  laddori 
wh«re«  BfijOi^  tSae  glorious  lepTcsentmoit  of  honour 
above  t^iem,  tbey  are  ao  eagn-  to  embrace  it,  iimt 
tit&y  strive  to.  k«p  tblthtr  at  aniae,  and  byoveiw 
Beatrbing't^t^iiwl^^  i<^  ^^*  ^^Y'  (^  &il  of  the  end, 
wd  fall.  Avd  aU  thh  happeds,  dther  for  imat  t^ 
oAiW^n*  whipb,fAoald  wason  their  minds  with  the 
generous  precepts  of  morality:  or,  which  im  more 
powerful,  example :  or  else,  for  lack  of  a  discerning  - 
judgment,  to  point  out  to  them  that  the  best  way 
thither  is  the  road  of  humility  and  desert.  Of  trees, 
1  observe  God  hath  chosen  the  vine,  a  low  plant 
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which  creeps  upon  the  helpful  wall:  Of  all  beasts, 
the  soft  and  patient  Lamb :  Of  all  fowls,  the  nuld 
and  gaU-less  dove.  When  God  appeared  to  Moses,  it 
was  not,  in  the  lofty  cedar  nor  the  sturdy  oak;  but  in 
a  bush,  an  humble,  slender,  abject  shrub;— ^  if  by 
this,  he  would  check  the  conceited  arn^ance  of  man. 
Nothing  procures  love,  like  humility ;  nothing  hate, 
like  pride.  The  proud  man  wa&s  among  daggers 
pointed  against  him;  whereas  the  humble  and  the 
affatde  have  the  people  for  their  guard,  in  dangers. 
To  be  humble  to  our  superiors,  is  dirty ;  to  our  equals, 
courtesy;  to  our  inferiors,  generosity  :^nd  these, 
notwithstanding  their  lowliness,  cairy  such  a  sway 
as  to  command  men's  hearts.  But  we  must  take  heed 
that  we  express  not  our  humility,  in  unworthy  actions ; 
for  then,  leaving  virtue,  it  falls  into  baseness.  Se  far 
as  a  man,  both  in  words  and  deeds,  is  free  from  bat- 
tery and  unmanly  compliance,  he  may  be  humble  with 
commendation.  But  surely,  no  circumstances  c^n 
render  pride  laudable.  If  ever  it  be^  it  is  when  it 
meets  with  audacious  pride.  Of  this  good  it  may 
then  be  author,  that  the  affronting  man,  by  his  own 
folly ,^  may  learn  the  way  to  his  duty  and  wit.  Yet 
this,  I  cannot  so  wdll  call  pride,  as  an  emulation  of 
the  Divine  justice ;  which  will  always  vindicate  itself 
upon  presumptuous  ones ;  and  is  indeed  said  to  %ht 
against  no  sin  but  pride. 
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OF    REWARD    AND   SERVICE. 

l^HEN  it  lights  upon  a  worthy  nature,  there  is 
nothing  procures  a  nrore  fidthfiil  service,  than  the 
master's  liberality :  nor  is  there  any  Qiing  makes  that 
appear  more,  than  a  true  fidelity.  They  are  alternate 
parents;  batting,  and  begotten.  Certainly,  if  these 
were  practised,  great  men  need  not  so  dten  change 
their  followers:  nor  would  patrons  be  abandoned  by 
thar  old  attendants.  Rewards  are  not  given  but 
paid,  to  sorants  who  are  good  and  wise.  Nor  ought 
that  blood  to  be  accounted  lost,  which  is  spent  for  a 
noble  master.  Worth  will  never  fail  to  give  desert 
her  [ffaise.  A  hberal  master  who  loves  his  servant 
well,  is  in  some  sort,  a  God  to  him ;  who  may  both 
give  him  blessings  and  protect  him  fronL.  danger. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  believe  it,  a  dihgent  and 
discreet  servant  is  one  of  the  best  friends  thdi  a  man 
can  be  possessed  of.  He  can  do,  whatsoever  a  friend 
may;  and  can  be  commanded,  with  less  hazard  of 
losing  him.  Nay,  he  may,  in  one  sense,  challenge  a 
glory  above  his  master :  for,  though  it  be  harder  to 
play  a  king's  part  well  than  it  is  to  act  a  subject's ; 
yet  nature's  inclination  is  much  more  bent  to  rule 
than  to  obey.  U.  is  good  soibetimes  for  a  lord  to  use 
a  servant,  like  a  friend,  like  a  companion :  but  it  is 
always  fit  for  a  servant,  to  pay  him  the  reverence  due- 
to  a  master.  Pride  becomes  ndther  the  commandeifi 
nor  the  commanded.  Every  family  is  but  a  plume  of 
feathers,  the  meanest  of  which  is  made  of  the  self 
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same  stuff:  only  tie  who  made  the  plume,  was  pleased 
to  set  the  lord,  highest.  The  power  of  commanding 
is  rather  political,  than  derived  from  nature.  The 
servke  of  imtn  to  man,  fo&awed>  ndt  the  creatkm  but 
this  fall  of  man ;  and  until  Noah  eursed  his  soft,  the 
name  of  scrvBok  Is  not  vead  in  Scripture.  Since  tliere 
is  DO  absohite  freedom  to  be  found  below,  even  kings 
wee  but  more  splendid  servants  for  the  common  boe^. 
There  is  a  nmtuality  between  the  lord  and  his^  va^ab. 
The  lord  server  them^  of  necessaries ;  and  they  Mm, 
in  his  pleaffures  and  conveniences.  Virtue  is  the 
truest  liberty.  He  is  not  free  who  stoops  to  pas^ons: 
nor  he  in^  bondage,  who  serves  a  noble  master.  When 
Demonax  saw  a  cruel  one  beating  his  servant,  ^ 
(said  heyj^rbeoff  ieHhy  Ike  world,  yourself  he  taken 
Jbr  ike  servant. 

FallUur,  egregio  quistpih  sub  principe  credit 

Servitium :  nunquam  libertas  gratior  txtat 

Shtdm  sub  rege  pio,^ — 

Qand.  de  Land.  Stm.  L  S. 

He  laiQws  no  bondage  whom  a  good  Icing  swajrs; 
For  freedom  never  shines  with  ckarer  rays 
Thaji  when  brave  princes  reign. 

foiperiousness  turns  that  servant  into  a  slave,  whom 
kmdness  makes  an  humble-speaknig  friend.  Seneca, 
begins  an  epistle,  with  rejoicing  that  hi»  frientf  lived 
familiar  with  his  servant ; — ^neither  can  have  com^ 
fort,  where  both  are  uncommunicable.  I  confess,  the 
like  countenance  is  not  to  be  shewn  to  all.  That 
which  makes  a  wise  man,,  modest,  makes^  a  fbol,  un^ 
mannerly.    It  is  the  saucy  servant,  that  bauses  the 
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Lord  to  withhdd  his  gracious  &toue8.  Of  the  two, 
pride  is  more  tolerable,  in  a,  master.  Jn  the  other, 
it  is  prepcHterousness.  Hadiiaa  sent  his  inferior 
servant  a  box  on  the  ear,  for  walking  between  two 
senators.  As  there  ou^t  to  be  ec^iality,.  because 
nature  has  made  it:  so  there  ought  to  be  a  difiference, 
because  fortune  has  set  it; — jet,  the  distance  of  our 
fortunes  cannot  be  so  much,  as  our  nearness,  in  being 
men;  no  fate  can  frighten  away  that  likeness.  Let. 
not  the  lord  abuse  his  serrant ;  for  it  is  posaS^  he- 
may  fall  below  him.  Let  not  the  servant  neglect  his 
master;  for  he  may  be  cast  into  a  meaner  conditioii. 
Let  the  servant  deserve,  and  the  master  recompense: 
and  if  tiiey  would  both  be  nobl^  the  best  way  is  fw 
those  who  are  subject,  to  foi^  their  services,  and 
for  those  who  command,  to  remember  thon; — Si^ 
each  loving  the  other,  &«  their  generous  worthinesa;. 
the  world  ^aU  strew  praises  in  both  their  paths.  If 
the  servant  suppose  his  lot  to  be  hard,  let  1dm  bear  in 
mind,  that  service  is  nothing  but  the  freeman's  calling, 
vherein  he  is  bound  to  dischai^  biiBsdf  well,  as 
long  as  he  continues  in  it. 


OF   REFHEHBNSION. 


J.  o  reprehend  wdl,  is  the  most  necessary,  and  the 
^^ardert  part  of  friendship.  Who  is  it,  that  does  not 
'^•metimes  merit  a  check;  and  yet  how  few  will' 
^^iidure  one  ?  Yet  wherein  con  a  friend  more  unfeld 
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his  love  than  in  jweventing  dangers  before   their 
birth,  or  in  bringing  a  man  to  safety  who  is  tra- 
velMhg'on  the  road  to  ruin?  I  grant  that  there  is 
a  manner  of  reprehending,  whidi  turns  a  benefit  into 
an  injury :  and  then,  it  both  strengthens  error  and 
wounds  the  giver.     When  thou  chidest  thy  wan- 
dering friend,  do  it  secretly,  in  season,  in  love :  not 
in  the  ear  of  a  popular  convention :  for  oftentimes, 
the  presence  of  a  multitude,  makes  a  man  take  up 
an  unjust  defence,  rather  than  fall  into  a  just  shame. 
Nor  can  I  much  blame  a  man,  if  he  shuns  to  make 
the  vulgar  his  confessor;  for  they  are  the  most  un- 
charitable tell-tales  that  the  burthened  earth  doth 
bear.     They  understand  nothing  but  the  dr^s  of 
actions.   A  man  had  better  be  convinced,  in  private, 
than  be  made  guilty,  by  a  proclamation.    Open  re- 
bukes  are  for  magistrates  and  courts  of  justice ;  for 
star-chambers  and  for  scarlets,  in  the  thronged  halL 
Private  rebukes  are  for  Mends;  where  all  the  wit- 
nesses of  the  offender's  blushes,  are  blind  and  deaf  and 
dumb.     We  should  do  by  them,  as  Joseph  thought  to 
have  done  by  Mary,  seek  to  cover  blemishes  with 
secrecy.     Public  reproof  is  like  the  striking  of  a  deer 
in  the  herd ;   it  not  only  wounds  him,  but .  betrays 
him  to  the  hound,  his  enemy ;  and  makes  him,  by 
his  fellows,  to  be  pushed  out  of  company.   Even  con- 
cealment of  a  fault,  argues  some  charity  to  the  delin- 
quent :   and  when  we  tell  him  of  it  in  secret,  it 
shews  we  wish  he  should  amend,  before  the  world 
comes  to  know  that  he  is  amiss.     Ne^t,  it  ought  to 
be  in  season,  neither  when  the  brain  is  muddled 
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widi  liaing  fames,  nor  when  the  mind  ia  maddened 
with  ungovernable  passions.  Certainly,  he  is  drunk 
himself,  that  so  profanes  reason  as  to  urge  it  to  a 
dnmken  man. 


Suit  matron,  nin  mentit  tnopi,  infunere  Nali 
Fiere  vetat  t  jton  hoc  ilia  Monenda  loco  est. 

O*.  Bern.  Ab. 

He's  mad,  thu  driei  a  mother's  eyes'  full  tide 
At  her  ami's  giwK :  This  is  no  time  to  chide : 


was  the  opinion  of  the  smoothest  poet.  To  ad- 
monish a  tnan  in  the  height  of  his  passion,  is  to  call 
a  soldier  to  council  in  the  midst,  in  the  heat,  of  a 
battle.  Let  the  combat  slacken,  and  then  thou 
niaTest  expect  a  hearing.  All  passions  are  like 
r^nd  torrents:  thej  swell  the  more  for  meeting 
wkh  a. dam,  while  in  their  raging  violence.  He 
that  wiU  hear  nothing  in  the  roar  of  his  anger,  will 
after  a  pause,  inquire  of  jou.  Seem  you  to  foi^t 
him,  and  he  will  the  sooner  remember  himself:  for 
it  often  falls  out,  that  the  end  of  passion  is  the 
be^ning  of  repentance.  A  word  seasonably  given, 
like  a  rudder,  sometimes  steers  a  man  into  quite 
another  course.  When  the  Macedonian  Philip  was 
(Spering  in  the  view  of  his  captives,  says  Demades ; — 
iSutee  fortune  has  made  you  Uke  Agamemnon,  why 
teill  you  thew  yourtelf  Hie  Tkersitex  ?  And  this, 
changed  him  to  another  man.  One  blow  bestowed 
in  the  striking  time,  is  better  than  ten  delivered 
unseasonably.    There  are  some  nicks  in  time,  which. 


• 
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whosoerw  finds,  may  promue  himself  wci«^  Uis 
not  good  to  be  too  harsh  and  virulent  Kind  wotds 
make  rough  actions  plausible.  If  ever  flattery  be 
lawful,  it  is  in  the  business  of  reprehenaian.  To  be 
plain,  argues  honesty:  but  to  be  pleasing,  argues 
discretion.  Every  man  that  adviseth,  assumes  as  it 
were,  a  transcendency  over  him  whom  be  advises ;  so 
that  if  his  counsel  be  not  recommended  by  some 
self-including  terms,  it  grows  hateful.  It  will  be 
good,  therefore,  not  to  make  the  complaint  our  owm 
but  to  lay  it  upon  some  others ;  who,  not  knowing 
the  natural  virtues  of  the  man,  will,  according  to 
this,  be  apt  to  judge  of  all  his  actions.  Nar  can 
he  be  a  competent  judge  of  another^  crimen  who  is 
guilty  of  the  like  Inmself.  It  is  unworihily  daut^ 
to  condemn  that  in  others^  which  we  would  bare 
pardoned  in  ourselves.  When  Diogeaes  fell  into 
the  school  of  the  stoics,  he  answered  faeis  deridsrs 
with  this  question :  Wky  do  you  Imtgh  at  mejbi 
JulKng  backicard,  whenjfou  your^ehes  da  retr^grmie 
your  Uves  ?  He  is  not  fit  to  cure  a  dim  sighity  that 
looks  upon  another  with  a  beamed  eye.  Frecd^  we 
may  free  others;  and,  if  we  jdease  them  with 
praiai^  some  of  their  virtues,  they  will,  with  m«ch 
more  ease,  be  brought  to  know  their  vices.  Slkame 
will  not  let  them  be  angry  with  those  who  so  equatty 
deal  out  the  rod  and  the  laureL  If  he  be  much  out  ^ 
superior,  it  is  good  sometimes  to  do  it  in  parftbles>  as  ^ 
Nathan  did  to  David:  and  so  to  let  fam,  by  the^^ 
application,  give  himself  the  censure.  If  he  be  an  ^ 
equal,  let  it  appear  affection  and  the  truth'  of  frieadh  — 
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Oiilp  tti^flg  it.  tf  ^e  be  ottT  ibferior^  let  it  sriim  «tir 
cflM  Mtd  desire  to  benefit  him.  Towenfe  ell,  I 
would  be  sure  to  tftieW  humility  tod  love.  Tiiough 
I  find  «  filtle  blusttf  ibr  the  preseilt,  I  an  confident, 
I  ^lall  dft^wanb  itiee*  with  thanks ;  oM  in  m^ 
absence,  shall  h^ve  his  gotid  tepitri ;  it  not^  ihe  beat 
w^  to  IdK  a  IHend,  is  by  seeking  by  ihy  Iotc  to 
sftre  Mm.  It  is  best  for  others,  that  they  hate  tile 
for  my  Tice;  but  if  I  mtist  be  bated,  it  is  best  for 
myself,  that  they  h&te  me  for  my  goodnesi;  for 
flwn,  I  am  my  .owti  antitdote,  ^^ainst  all  the  pHSob 
0KJ  can  spit  upon  me. 


OP  TIME'S  CONTJNUAI.   SPEED. 

M-V  dl  the  actions  wbkh  a  man  perforras,  some 

ftoft  of  fais  life  passe?.    We  die  while  doing  that, 

for  vhidi  blone,  oar  sliding,  life  was  granted.    Nay> 

ttough  We  do  nothing,  titne  keeps  his  constatif  pace,' 

and  flies  as  fast   in  icUeness  as    id  employaieilt. 

VTbethet  We  play  or  labour^  or  sleep  or  dance  or 

^dy,  the  eatk  posta  eniy  and  the  saifd  tubs.    Aa 

hour  of  vice  is  as  long  as  ka  hour  of  virtue.     Bat 

the  difference  between  good  and    bad  actions  is 

in-finite.    Good  actions,  thoi^  th^  ^minbh  our 

tMne  here,  as  well  as  bad  actions,  yet  they  lay  up  for 

^■^  a  happiness  in  eternity ;  and  will  recompense 

■W^laat  they  take  away,  by  a  plentiful  return  at  last. 

^VTien  we  trade  with  virtue,  we  do  but  buy  pleasure 
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with  the  expense  of  time.  So  it  is  not  so  much  a 
consuming  of  time  as  an  exchange.  As  a  man  sows 
his  corn,  he  is  content  to  want  it  a  while,  that  he 
may  at  the  harvest,  receive  it  with  advantage.*  But 
the  bad  deeds  that  we  do  here,  not  only  rob  us  of 
much  time;  but  also  bespeak  a  torment  for  here- 
after: and  that,  in  such  a  life,  that  the  greatest 
{Measure  we  could  there  be  crowned  with,  would  be» 
the  very  act  of  dying.  The  one  treasures  up  plea- 
sure, m  a  lasting  life ;  the  other  provides  torture,  in  a 
death  eternal.  Why  ^ould  I  wish  to  pass  away 
this  life  ill,  which,  to  those  that  are  ill,  is  the  best  ? 
If  I  must  daily  lessen  it,  it  shall  be  by  that,  which 
shall  joy  me  with  a  future  income.  Time  is  like  a 
ship  which  never  anchors.  While  I  am  on  board,  I 
had  better  do  those  things  that  may  profit  me  at 
my  landing,  than  practise  such  as  shall  cause  my 
commitment,  when  I  come  ashore.  Whatsoiever  I 
do,  I  would  think  what  will  become  of  it,  when  it  is 
done.  If  good,  I  will  go  on  to  finish  it ;  if  bad^  I 
will  either  leave  off  where  I  am,  or  not  undertake  it 
at  all.  Vice,  like  an  unthrift,  sdls  away  the  inherit- 
ance, while  it  is  but  in  reversion:  but  virtue,  hus- 
banding all  things  well,  is  a  purchaser.  Hear  but 
the  witty  Spaniard's  distich ; 

Anqfliat  atatis  spatitun  sihi  vir  bonus,  hoc  est 

Vivert  his,  vitd  posse  prior efrui. 

Mart  X.  ». 

He  that  his  former  well-led  life  enjoys. 
Lives  twice ;  so  giv^s  addition  to  his  days. 
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or   VIOLENCE    AND   EAGERNESS. 

X  HE  too  eager  pursuit  of  a  thing  hinders  enjoyment ; 
Sat  it  makes  men  take  indirect  ways,  which,  though 
they  sometimes  prosper,  are  never  blessed.  The 
covetous  man,  being  mad  for  riches,  practises  inju- 
rious courses,  which  God  cursing,  bring  him  to  a 
speedy  {wverty.  Oppressions  will  bring  a  coiuump- 
tion  upon  thy  gains.  Wealth  amassed  by  unjust  and 
impr(q>eri  means,  like  a  rotten  sheep,  will  infect  thy 
be^bful  flock.  We  think,  by  wrong,  to  secure  our- 
selves from  want,  when  it  is  that  only  which  un- 
avoidably brings  it  on  us.  He  that  longs  for  Heaven, 
with  «ich  impatience,  as  to  kill  himself,  that  he  may 
be  there  the  sooner,  may,  by  that  act,  be  excluded 
thence ;  nay,  though  we  be  in  the  right  way,  our 
haste  will  make  our  stay  the  longer.  He  that  con- 
stantly rides  upon  the  spur,  tires  his  horse  ere  his 
journey  ends :  and  so  is  tbere  the  later,  for  making 
Such  unusual  speed.  He  is  like  a  giddy  messenger. 
who  runs  away  without  his  errand :  and  thus  loses 
time,  notwithstanding  his  nimbleness.  When  God 
has  laid  out  man  a  way,  in  vain  he  seeks  a  nearer 
one.  We  see  the  things  we  aim  at,  as  travellers  do 
towns  in  hilly  countries ;  we  judge  them  near,  at  the 
eye*8  end,  because  we  see  not  the  valleys  and  the 
hndk  that  interpose:  and  thinking  to  take  shorter 
courses,  we  are  led  about  through  ignorance  and  in- 
creduUly.  '  We  go  surest,  when  we  do  not  post  pre- 
cipitately.   Sudden  risings,  have  seldom  sound  foun- 
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dations. ,  We  might  toil  less,  and  av^  more.  What 
jealous  and  envious  furies  gnaw  the  baming  breast  of 
the  ambitious !  What  fears  and  cares  affright  the 
starting  sleeps  c^  the  covetous  manl  If  any  thing 
happen  to  warrant  them,  it  crushes  him  test  times 
more  heavily,  than  it  would  do  the  mind  of  the  weft* 
tempered  man.  All  who  affect  things  over-violoitly, 
do  over-violenfly  grieve  in  the  disappoantraent. 
Whatsoever  I  wish  for,  I  will  pursue  easilf^,  thofugfa  I 
do  it  as^duously.  And,  if  I  can,  the  ^iMg^nce  of  the 
hand  shall  go,  without  the  leaping  bounds  of  the 
heart.  So,  if  it  hiq[ypen  weU,  I  shall  have  niofre  eo»- 
tent,  as  coming  less  expected.  Those  joys  dasjp  us 
with  a  friendlier  arm,  which  steal  upo^  us,  vrhen  we 
look  not  for  them.  If  it  &lt  out  ill,  my  nuiad  not 
being  set  on  it,  wiB  teach  me  paiieikce  under  the  sad^ 
dehing  want.  I  will  cozen  pain,  by  not  caring  fef 
it ;  and  plump  my  joys  by  letting  them  surprise  me. 
As  I  would  not  n^ect  a  good,  when  it  oders ;  so  I 
would  i:ot  fury  myself,  in  tiie  search  of  one. 


OF   TJ^E  TRIAL   Of   FAITII   AND   FHIBND^^mP. 

Faith  and  friendship  are  seldom  tndy  tried,  but  i 
extr^Goes.  To  find  friends  when  we  have  no  n( 
of  them^  and  to  want  them  when  we  have,  ae  botl^ 
alike  easy  and  common.  In  prosperity,  who  wiU  not^ 
profess  to  lovd  a  man?  In  adversity,  how  few  wffl^ 
shew  that  they  do  indeed     When  we  are  hatimr.  m^ 
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ihe  Bpritig>-tide  oif  'Sundance,  and  the  rising  flood  of 
pfentf,  thfi  world  will  be  our  servant :  then,  all  mea 
fle^  about  Ui,  witb  bare  heads  and  bended  bodies 
Vid  pKttegdng  tongnes.  But  when  Uiese  pleasing 
trstera  fall  to  ebbfaig ;  when  wealth  1]ut  shifts  to  ano- 
des- hand :  men  look  upon  ub  at  a  dlstaDoe,  and  stif- 
fen tbemtfdret  as  if  they  were  in  annour,  lest  (if  they 
vlHiidd  eune  n^  ue)  they  shoold  get  a  wound  in  the 
doze.  .Onf  fortunes  and  ourselves,  are  things  ao 
.  ciwely  tinked,  that  we  know  not,  which  is  the  cause 
«f  the  ngBTd  that  is  shewn  to  us.  When  these  two 
ehc^  part,  we  may  then  discern  which  of  them  it  was 
t%at  excited  flection.  I  confess  he  is  happy  whoi 
Aids  a  true  fiiend  in  extremity :  but  he  is  happierJ 
■irhd  finds  not  extremity,  wherein  to  try  his  fnendJ 
Thus  the  trial  of  ftiendship,  is  by  finding  what  others 
wfll  do  lor  us.  But  the  trial  of  faith,  is  by  finding 
what  we  will  do  for  God.  To  trust  him  when  we 
iuire  the  securities  in  our  iron  chest,  is  easy,  and  not 
Ihank-worthy.  But  to  depend  upon  him  for  what 
W  cannot  see,  as  it  is  more  hard  for  man  to  do,  so 
it  is  more  acceptable  to  God,  when  done :  for  in 
that  act,  we  make  confession  of  his  deity.  All  men 
win  be  Peters,  in  their  bra^ng  tongue ;  and  most 
Inen  will  be  Peters,  in  their  base  denial :  but  few  men 
*rill  be  Peters,  in  their  quick  repentance.  When  we 
%re  well,  we  swen  we  will  not  leave  him  in  our 
^yt»tC6t  sidntess ;  but  when  our  sickness  comes,  we  i 
ff«tig«t  o«r  vows.  When  we  meet  with  calamities 
'^ipiliidi  force  us,  eiUier  to  let  go  our  hold  of  God,  or 
^Mvsdves ;  ^n  it  is  we  see,  to  which  our  souls  will 
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cleave  the  fastest ;— and  of  this  trials  e3tceUeiit  ia  the 
use  we  may  make.  If  we  find  our  faith,  upon  the 
test,  finn ;  it  will  be  to  us  a  perpetual  banquet ; — if 
we  find  it  wavering,  knowing  our  weakness,  we  may 
strive  to  sinew  it,  with  a  stronger  nerve.  So  that 
faith  ever  is,  either  the  assurance  of  our  happiness,  or 
the  way,  whereby  we  may  find  it.  Without  this  con- 
fidence in  a  power  which  is  always  able  to  aid  us,  we 
wander  in  trouble  and  in  doubt.  Infidelity  is  the 
cause  of  all  our  woes,  the  ground  of  all  our  sins. 
Not  trusting  God,  we  disquiet  ourselves  with  fears  and 
solicitudes :  and,  to  cure  these,  we  run  into  prohibited 
paths.  Unworthy  earthen  worm !  that  canst  think 
so  unworthily  of  God,  as  that  he  will  sulSer  those  to 
want,  who  with  a  dutiful  endeavour  depend  upon  him. 
It  is  not  usual  for  man  himself,  to  be  so  base.  Can  a 
deity  be  inhumane  ?  Or  can  he  who  grasps  the  un- 
exhausted provisions  of  the  world  in  his  hand,  be  a 
niggard  to  his  sons,  unless  he  sees  it  for  their  good 
and  benefit  ?  Couldst  thou  thyself,  that  readest  thia» 
whosoever  thou  art,  if  thou  hadst  but  a  Sareptan 
widow's  cruse  of  gold,  couldst  thou  let  a  diligent  and 
affectionate  servant  that  waits  on  thee,  want  necessa- 
ries ?  Couldst  thou  bear  to  see  him  in  want  of  sub- 
sistence, and  neglected  in  sickness  ?  I  appeal  to  thy 
inward  and  more  noble  acknowledgment.  I  know 
thou  couldst  not.  Canst  thou  then  imagine  that  thou 
canst  want  such  things  from  so  unbounded  a  bounty 
as  God's  ?  Serve  him,  and  believe ;  and  he  will  never 
fail,  thee,  for  what  is  most  convenient.  O  my  God ! 
my  refugei  my  altar,  and  my  soul's  anchor,  I  beg  that 
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I  may  but  acne  the^t  and  depend' <m  thee.  Thou 
knowest  for  myael^  mj  soul's  wi^es  are  not  far  a 
vast  abundance.  If  ever  I  should  wish  for  abundance,. 
it  woidd  be  for  mj  friends,  not  me.  I  care  not  to 
abound  in  abounding;  and  I  am  persuaded,  I  shall 
never  want.  Let  me  find  my  heart  dutifld,  and  my 
faith,  upon  trial,  stedfast ;  and  I  am  sure  these  will 
'iffbrd  me  sufficient  hapjnness,  while  I  live  bete. 


THAT   A    WISE    MAN    MAY    GAIN    BY   ANY 
COMPANY. 

^s  there  is  no  book  so  poorly  furnished,  out  of 
which  a  man  may  not  gather  something  for  his 
boiefit :  so  is  there  no  company  so  bad,  but  a  wise 
man  may  learn  fixtm  it  something  to  make  hiwnwif 
better,  yicgjs  of  such  a  toady  complexion,  that  she 
iratnrally  teaches  the  soul  to  hate  her.  So  admirably 
bath  Giod  disposed  of  the  ways  of  man,  that  even  the 
sight  of  vice,  in  others,  is  like  a  warning  arrow  shot 
to  make  us  take  heed.  When  she  thinks  by  pub- 
lishing herself,  to  proaire  a  train  of  followers ;  God, 
by  his  secret  working,  makes  her  turn  her  we^ions 
against  herself,  and  strongly  plead  fw  her  adversary, ' 
virtue. '  We  are  wrought  to  good  by  contraries. 
Fool  acts  keep  virtue  from  the  charms  of  vice. 

I  confess,  I  learn  by  nothing  more  to  correct  faults 
in  myself  than  by  sedng  how  uncomely  they  appeal 
in  others.    Who  can  help  thinking  what  a  nasty 
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beast  he  would  be  k|  drimkenneft^  that  hath  seen 
k)w  di^sdbl  it  has  made  another  ?  Who  wUl  not 
aUior  a  choleiic  passion^  and  saucy  pride  in  himself^ 
who  sees  bow  ridiculous  ^id  conteosptible  they  render 
<Sbose  who  aw  iufested  with  them?  Can  I  be  so 
b^soitedly  blind,  as  to  believe  oth^s  shoidd  not  spy 
Ibose  vices,  in  me,  which  I  can  behold  in  them? 
Though  the  bad  man  be  the  worse,  fint*  having  vice 
before  his  eyes :  yet  the  good  man  is  the  better  for 
it,  for  all  that  he  see^  Is  111.  It  is  certain,  neither 
example  nor  precept,  (unless  it  be  in  matters  wholly 
religious,)  can  be  absolute  guides  to  the  truly  wise 
man.  It  is  only  a  knowing,  and  a  practical  judgment 
of  his  own,  that  can  direct  him  in  the  maze  of  life ; 
In  the  burtle  of  the  world;  ia  the  twitches  and  the 
twirls  of  human  affairs.  Example  and  precept  may 
help  us^jin  generals ;  but  cannot  be  sufficient,,  in  par** 
licalars.  No  man  can  leave  his  succeasor  roks^  for 
sevefahi;.  because  he  knows  not  how  the  times^  wiU 
be.  He  that  Ures  always  by  book^^rules,  shall  shew 
hitnself  afiiected,  and  a  fbel.  I  w21  do  that  which  I 
see  comely  (so  it  be  not  dishonest^  vath^  than  what 
aigmvel  philosopJier  commands  nie  to  the  contrary. 
J  will; take  what  I  see  is  fittin|^i  £rom  any:  but  I 
think  there:  was  never  any  one  man,  that  Uved  to  be 
ajper&ct  guide  of  perfection.  In  many  things,  I  shall 
£bU  fldiort:  in  some  things^  I  may  go  beyond  him. 
We  feed  not  the  body  with  the  food  of  one  dish  osdy : 
nor  does  the  aednlous  bee  gather  £ram  one  flower^s 
jinglb  virtaes.  She  takes  the  best,  from  many ;  and 
tdgstiier,  she  makes  them  serve;  working  that,  to 


hooej  vludi  Uae    patand  ipidw  wonld  convert  to 

poiswi.     Thus   sbotild  the  wise  mma  do.     TUf 

bomvcr  rather  teecbea  ua  to  love  whet  is  gDod> 

thoD  ta  avoid  thaft  whieli  i«  offenstVe,     Those  vbo 

are  tiionn^j  skilled  in  tmrfig^^Bn,  ale  m  vdl  aCt 

yiinted  with  the  eoeats,  aa  tim  ODean:  vHb  tihs 

flaws,  the  sands,  the  ahal^ws,  fwd  the  nok^  as.  the 

secure  depths  im  the  safest  chaoneL   And  tbote  wbo 

ace  pey&ct  raea  (I  speak  ef  pecfectioa.  ainoe  the  £^) 

nnist  aa  veil  know  the  bad>  ibat  ihe^  m»y  av^  jt ; 

as  the  good,  that  they  ma)*  aabraee  it.    Siatdy  w« 

bIibU  know  virtue  the  bettef.  by  se^i^  that  whii:^ 

she  is  bqL    If  we  could  pas^  the  w(wld«  without 

BHjetii^  Tke ;  then,  the  knowledge  of  virtue  w«(tU 

alone  be  sufficient ;  bttt  it  v  apt:  po$#^  to  live,  aad 

Boi  eacooirter  hei^  Iwi^TiOinantakaoif  her>e4thitr 

bf  UB^  er  bjr  iDtroHoa :  but  \mag  upwifitipg^j  t^wQ 

in  her  way,  let  kiln  obeerve  hflY  w^7  i!oc  hu  <9twn 

xoare  safe  diiectitHb     Thw  »t,  hapiV>  wj^  tl^M 

catfiM  make  saother  num's  vi^ies  steps  fyr  theei  bf 

c^icnb  to  heiv^n  I^y.    1%^  wve  pkiT^eian  m^^  a 

^wiann  nediciiulUe.    Even  the  B(iud  of  t^e  vro^m,  )if 

%1k>  isdiutrious  Hollander,  is  tiumed  to  iHt^itl  fti^ 

^S I  li^  SB  good  ccM^uny,  it  ^aU  eil^r  inditqe  i»« 

^o  a  new  good*  or  cesfirm  me  io  vy  Uk^d  cidg^q^ 

%3abits.    If  I  light  on  bad,  I  will,  by  conside^ii^  ti^eWT 

^SjAults,  correct  those  I  myself  have,  or  shun  those  that 

%  might  have.    Aa  the  mariner  who  hath  sea-room, 

■v:=aii  make  any  wind  serve,  to  set  him  forward  in  his 

"Voyage:  so  a  wise  man  may  take  advantage  from 

^uiy  company,  to  set  himself  forward  in  the  course  of 
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virtue.     Vice  is  subtle,  and  designing,  fat  her  own 
preferment ;  why  should  not  virtue  be  plotting  for 
her's  ?     It  requires  policy  to  grow  good,  as  wdl  as 
great.    There  is  an  innocent  providence,  as  well  as 
the  slyness  of  a  vulpine  craft.    There  are  vices  to  be 
displaced,  which  would  stop  us  in  the  way  of  our 
rise.    There  are  parties  to  be  made  on  our  side,  to 
uphold  us  when  we  are  declining,  through  the  undue 
arts  of  our  unjust  mahgners.     There  is  a  king  to  be 
pleased,  who  may  protect  us  against  the  shock  of  the 
envious  plebeians,  the  reigning  humours  of  the  times 
which  plead  custom  and  not  reason.    We  must  have 
intelligencers  abroad,  to  learn  what  practices,  our 
enemy,  sin,  has  on  foot  against  us :  and  beware  what 
suits  we  entertain,  lest  we  dishonour  ourselves  in 
their  grant.    Every  good  man  is  an  ambassador  here 
for  heaven ;  and  he  must  be  wise  and  circumspect,  to 
render  vain,  the  artful  designs  of  those  who  would 
undo  him ;— and,  as  those  who  are  so,  for  the  king- 
doms of  the  earth,  will  gain  something  from   all 
societies  that  they  may  fall  into :  so,  those  who  are 
so,  for  the  higher  empire  of  the  other  world,  ma^ 
gather  something  beneficial,  from  all  whom  they  shaU 
converse  with ;  either  for  prevention,  or  confirmation ; 
either  to  strengthen  themselves,  or  confound  their 
opposers. 
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OP   man's   UNWUXINfiNESS   TO    DIE. 

AVhat  should  make  us  all  so  unwilling  to  die, 
when  we    know  that,  imtU  death,  we  cannot   be 
accounted  ha^y?'    Is  it  ^e  sweetness  we  find  in 
this  life's  solaces  ?     Is  it  the  horror  or  the  pain  that 
doth  in  death,  afirigbt  us?     Or,  is  it  our  fear  and 
doubt  of  what  shall  become  of  us,  afterwards  ?i  Or» 
is  it  the  guilt  of  our  misguided  souls,  already  con- 
demning us  by  the  pre-apprehension  of  a  future 
punishment?    If  I  found  death  terrible  alike  to  all, 
I  should  think  tiiere  were  something  more  in  death, 
yea  and  in  life  too,  than  yet  we  do  imagine ;  but,  I 
find  one  man  can  as  willingly  diei  as  another  man  is 
willing  to  dine.    Some  there  are  who  can  as  gladly 
leave  this  world,  as  the  wise  man,  being  old,  can 
Tctire  &om  court.     There  are,  to  whom  death  seems 
xto  more  than  a  blood-letting  :  and  these,  I  find,  are 
of  the  sort  of  men  whom  we  generally  esteem  wise. 
iKvery  man,  in  the  play  of  this  world,  is  not  only  an 
^mat,  but  is  a  spectator  too :  At  the  beginning  (that 
is,  in  his  youth)  it  promises  so  much,  that  he  is  loth 
<^  leave  it ;  when  it  grows  towards  the  middle  (the 
^*^  of  virility),  then  he  sees  the  scenes  grow  thick, 
SAd  fill,  and  would  gladly  understand  the  end :  but, 
'^^hen  that  draws  near,  and  he  finds  what  it  will  b^ 
**c  is  then  content  to  depart,  and  leave  his  room  to 
***hers.    Nay,  it  often  happens,  that  before  the  con- 
v^Udiag  part  has  commenced,  he  considers  that  it  is  all, 
^  it  were,  delusion  and  a  dream,  ot  as  a  thing  which 
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pasieth  away,  as  the  sound  of  a  bell,  or  as  the  con- 
Miming  dew ;  ttnd  he  grows  wedrf  with  expectation ; 
his  life  is  entertained  with  a  tedious  dislike  of  itself 
O  tht  unsettled  cotieeit  of  tnka !  who,  seeking  after 
<}ttiet,  only  increases  his  disquietude:  who  ktiows 
neither  what  he  is,  nor  what  he  shall  be!  We  are 
Hke  men  beni^ted  in  a  wilderness :  we  wander  in 
the  tracks  of  several  paths :  we  tty  one,  atld  preseiitlj 
pursne  another  which  is  hiore  likd}^ :  WedfoUo^  tiiat, 
and  to  as  little  purpose '.^'^^nd  while  We  are  di^t^acted 
dMint  these  various  wajrs.  Death  comes  aiid  detxKurs 
m.  I  find  two  sorts  of  men,  who  differ  ttiildi  in 
their  cmiceptidn  of  death.  One  live  in  a  Ml  Joy 
heite:  and  they  tring  and  revel,  as  if  their  liafv^M 
wer^  perpetual,  and  the  whole  wood's  fiice  ^eeitied 
to  smile  upon  them  ;  and  these,  would  do  any  thing 
rather  than  die :  whereby  they  tdl  us  (thoi^  their 
tongues  express  it  not)  that  they  expect  a  iratHe 
state  hereafter.  The  other  sbrt,  disgasted  with  this 
life,  are  ready  for  death,  in  the  expectation  of  a 
better  condition:  for,  Naltura  septper  in  imeUoifem 
iendii ;  Nature  ever  aims  at  better :  couH  «rhe  Wirfi 
h  change,  if  she  did  not  think  it  a  benefit?  Now, 
What  do  these  two  tell  us  ?  but  that  there  is  bMh  a 
misery  and  a  joy  attending  man,  when  he  leaved  this 
world  ?  The  like  is  shewn  by  the  gtK*l  tote  khA 
the  bad :  one  avoiding  what  the  other  WonM  Wiih, 
at  least  Woidd  not  refiise.  For*  the  good  mfiin  t 
must  reckon  with  the  wise ;  a^  mie,  that  equally  ttiii 
die  or  live.  He  knows  while  ht  h  here,  CJatf  wfe 
protect  him;  and  whett  he  goes  hence,  God  w9l 
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weoare  him.  It  is  the  dbtetvaHaoa  of  onb  ^if  tbe 
fathers  >-~N(M  ita  vixi,  M  nw  tistiate  pudeat:  nea 
timeo  morif  quia  hmtum  kabeo  Danmurn  .■•—I  have 
not  so  fived  as  I  should  be  adtanted :  ncv  few  I  in 
die,  for  God  is  mercifid.  Certainly,  we  can  never 
eo^y  peace  ia  any  thing  long^  till  we  have  co&quercid 
the  fear  of  death.  Every  spectacle  of  mortallt/ 
ientfcs.  Every  casnal  danger  affiigjits  vs.  Into 
what  a  ^oma  did  the  si^t  cS  Cynu'  tomb  throw 
the  mfcle  Alexander !  Fear  of  death  kills  us  often* 
when  death  itself  can  do  it  but  once.  I  love  tha«- 
Ibre  the  spring  of  the  dj^ing  emperor  Julian  ;•— J90 
that  VMidd  not  die  when  he  must,  ttnel  he  that  would 
die  whe»  he  mutt  not,  tare  beih  qf  them  cowards 
tUHte.- — ^Tfaat  which  we  know  we  must  do,  once; 
why  should  we  be  afraid  to  do  it,  at  any  time? 
What  we  cannot  do,  tiH  otu*  time  com^,  why  should 
we  seek  to  do  it,  before  ?  I  like  the  man,  that  can 
die  willingly,  whensoever  God  would  have  Mm  die ; 
and  that  can  live  as  willingly,  when  God  would' 
not  have  him  die.  To  fear  death  nmch,  a^ues  an 
evil  man ;  at  best,  a  man  who  is  wdbk.  NihU  est  in 
morte  quod  metuamue,  m  nihii  timmdum  vita  €Mi- 
wisk : — "  Death  hath  notMog  teirUjle,  but  what  our 
Ufie  hath  made  so."  He  that  hath  lived  well,  will 
sddom  be  unwilHng  to  die.  Death  is  much  fealitated,' 
if  the  virtues  d£  a  weU-led  life:  Take  a  Man,  as 
natare  hafli  made  Mni,  and,  k  must  be  etHifesaed 
tliere  is  some  leason  wl^  he  should  fear  death; 
because  he  knows  not  what  it  will  do  with  him. 
^f^haX  he  finds  Hare,  he  sea  and  knows ;  wh^  be 
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knows  not.     And  there  i» 

giirt  ititfMr  continue  in  a  moderate 

_       %Mii^  kir  knows ;  than. endure  pain,  to 

19^  ^iMtrtwBties.    I  would  liye,  tiU  God 


>ii-,^i?*' 


j«^4i^ :  and  then,  I  would  do  it  without 
.,^  j«  ^E>r^K%ing.    It  were  a  shame  for  me, 
^  HtfLiMi  9ud  believing  heaven,  to  be  afiraid 
■  t^  dwft  ewth.     In  resolving  thus,  I  shall 
^,f^  j^^^m  oAw  casualties.    AH  things  that  we 
^^>M  ^Nmt  as  steps  that  lead  us  to  our  graves, 
^^^  v»u*ittl«wit,  or  deprivation.    When  we  get 
^  .  ^^lAM^ii  ^W  this  great  terror  all  the  small  ones 
^^  ,a)U»4WiTA  te  it     When  the  great  cities  are  once 
^^ii^vsk  It^  dorps  and  villages  will  soon  come  in,  of 
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\%  U'VVlii^lfiVKR  is  rare  and  excellent,  carries  the 
x\^U  Vv*  t\\ii^  thought  of  eternity,  and,  by  contem-^ 
^^UvM^   givos   it  some  glimpses  of  more  absolute 
(^^i^4liMl  than  here  it  is  capable  of    When  I  see  th^ 
^V^hHv  uC  H  itAte-shew,  at  some  unusual  solemnity^ 
sk\x  UlMMghtM  preient  me  something  more  royal  tham 
tkU*    W  lii^il  1  SM  the  most  enchanting  beauties  that 
^vM«  I'Hfl  nhf^w  me>  I  ybt  think,  there  is  sometlung 
(HI  MU<Hi  |fl(U*ioui  I  methinks  I  see  a  kind  of  higher 
iN(^(  MmMi  |ii)i^ping  through  the  frailty  of  a  &ce. 

\m  I  tlfwr  IN  mviihing  warblings  of  a  melodious 


^ 
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v<nce  in  concert  with  the  tones  of  the  artificial 
instrument,  I  ^prehend  by  this  a  higher  diapason, 
and  do  almost  believe  I  hear  a  little  deity  whispering 
through  those  sounds;  but,  this  I  can  only  grope 
after;  I  can  neither  find  nor  say*  what  it  is.  When 
I  read  a  rarely  sententious  man,  I  admire  him  with 
impatient  ardour.  I  cannot  read  some  parts  of 
Seneca,  above  two  leaves  together,  but  he  raises  my 
soul  to  contemplations  which  set  me  a  thinking  on 
more  than  I  can  imagine ;  so  I  am  forced  to  lay  him 
by,  and  subside  in  admiration.  Similar  effects  are 
wra^ed  by  poetry,  when  it  has  to  do  with  towering 
virtues.  It  excites  in  the  mind  of  man  such  raptures, 
and  irradiates  the  soul  with  such  high  apprehensions, 
that  all  the  glories  which  this  world  hath,  hereby 
^pear  contemptible.  On  this,  the  soft-souled  Ovid 
touches  in  the  following  lines  :— 

Impelut  ille  sacer,  qui  valum  ptctora  nutrit, 
Sui  print  in  nobit  ette  solcbat,  abat, 

De  FoDlo.  4.  9. 

Th-tX  sacred  vigour,  which  had  wont,  alone, 
1"  enSame  the  poet's  nohle  breast,  is  gone. 

-**rt  this  is,  when  these  excellendea  incUne  to  gravity 

SB^d  seriousness;    for  light   tiums    of  thought,  pro- 

^Iwoe  only  sprightly  emotions  which  generally  breathe 

^^ay  in  a  loose  laughter,  and  never  leave  half  that 

^"ipresrion  behind,  w:hich  sober  -considerations  do ; 

*■  if  mirth  were  the  excellence  for  the  body,  and 

"oeditation  for  the  soul;    as  if  one  were,  for  the 

**tttentinent  of  this  life ;  and  the  other,  prospective 
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of  the  Ufe  to  c6me.    All  ^deayoun  aafixe  t*  end* 
nence;    all  emmences  beget  an  adnuratioD.     Aftd 
this  makes  me  l)elkve,  that  cdntenttpiatliae  adfnintf.ibii 
isahirgepartoftheworsh^oftfaeDeity.    U  is  aH 
adoration,  purely  of  the  spirit;    a  move  dufaJiaie 
bowing  of  the  soul  to  the  Grodhead.     And  this  it  is, 
which  the   Homer  of  philosophers  avowed,  crndd 
bring  a  man  to  perfect  haf^ness,  if,  to  his  goi^ 
templation,  he  joined  a  constant  imitatioa  of  God^ 
in  justice  wisdom  and  holiness.     Nothing  cait  carrj 
us  so  near  to  God  and 'heaven,  as  this.     The  mind 
can  walk  beyond  the  sight  of  the  eje^;  and(tiraogk, 
in  a  doud)  can  raise  us  up  to  heaven,  while  we  livfe 
on  earth.    Meditation  is  the  soul's  perspectavet^aflv 
whereby  she  discerns  God,  as  if  he  were  mettBexr  at 
hand.     I  persuade  no  nsan  to  make  it  his  whole  life's 
business.     We  have  bodies,  as  well  as  aoub.     And. 
even  this  world,  while  we  are  in  it,  ought  somewhat 
to  be  cared  for.    As  those  states  are  mcare  likely  to 
flourish,  where  execution  follows  sound  advisements : 
so  is  man,  when  contemplation  is  seconded  by  action. 
Contemplation  generates ;  action  propagates.     With- 
out the  former,  the  latter  is  defective.     Without  the 
last,  the  first  is  abortive,  and  mere  emlnryo.     SsiaiB 
Bernard  compares  contemplation  to  Raclukel  whi^^ 
was  the  most  fair ;  but  acticm  to  Leah,  who  was  th)^^ 
most  ihiitfol.    I  will  neither  always  be  bu«y  aiadV^ 
doing ;  nor  ever  be  shut  up  in  nothing  but  tboughts^^ 
Tet,^that  which  some  would  call  idleness,  I  will  calL^ 
the  sweetest  part  of  my  life ;  and  that  is,  meditaCion«^^ 
He  was  a  monk  of  an  honestev  ag^  who,  on  horngp^ 
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asked  bow  he  could  endare  such  a  fife,  without  the 
jileasure  of  books,  answered :  that  the  works  of 
<n«ation  were  his  library,  wherein  when  he  pleased, 
lie  could  muse  upon  God's  deep  oraclei. 


OP    FAME. 

It  ma^  seem  strange,  that  man  should  have  such 
an  eemest  desire  of  a  noble  fame  and  memory, 
after  his  death :  when,  at  the  same  time,  he  knows 
that  the  tongues  of  the  liring  avail  nothing  to  the 
good  or  hurt  of  those  itha  lie  in  their  graves ;  and 
that  tite  aoeoont  must  pass  upon  his  actiotisi  and 
not  upon  the  rqmrts  of  others.  Faise  Witnesses 
CM  never  find  admisskm  wheM  the  Qtd  of  Heftreit ' 
«to  in  ju^^;metit.  Thei^  is  hardly  aaj  thing  whicb 
im  possess^  that  we  reekon  of  eqo^  value  with  &me: 
oor  wealA,  oof  comfort,  nay  sometimes  even  o«' 
^iret,  Are  held  cheap,  when  they  com«  in  competition 
^tith  iL  When  Philip  asked  DemOcritus,  if  he  did 
IOC  ttU  la  hne  his  head,  he  answered,  JVo;  ,^>r  (f 
hg  iHd  hue  U,  the  Athenians  would  gwi  him  one 
tkttt  imdd  be  mmcrttd.  He  would  be  statned,  in 
the  treasury  of  eternal  faine.  Ovid's  comfort,  in  his 
haniBhrnoiA)^  was  ha  fiune  :-^ 


—  Nil  non  mortaU  teaetnui. 


Peclorit  exceptii  ingtniique  bonii, 
■En  ego,  cum  patrid  eaream,  vobisijtie,  domo)jiie : 
ttaptSifiie  it^,  atfimi  qnx  patture  mihi  ; 
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Ingenio  tamcn  ipse  meo  comitorque  fruorque  : 
Casar  in  hoc  potuit  juris  habere  nihil, 

Quilibet  hanc  savo  vitam  mihifiniat  ense: 
Me  tamen  extincto,fama  perehnis  erit. 


-All  that  we  hold  will  die. 


But  our  hrave  thoughts  and  ingenuity. 
Even  I  that  want  my  country,  house,  and  friend; 

From  whom  is  ravish'd  all  that  fate  can  rend,; 
Possess  yet  my  own  genius,  and  enjoy 

That  which  is  more  than  Caesar  can  destroy. 

Each  groom  may  kill  me  :  but  whensoever  I  die. 

My  fame  shall  live  to  mate  eternity. 

Ov.  IWj*.  I.  T. 

Plutarch  tells  uf  of  a  poor  Indian,  that  would 
rather  endure  death  than  shoot  before  Alexander, 
having  been  out  of  practice  ;  lest,  by  shooting  iH, 
he  should  mar  the  fame  he  had  acquired.  Desite 
of  glory  is  the  last  thing  that  even  wise  men  lay 
aside.  For  this,  you  may  take  Tacitus.  JEHam  sa* 
ptentibuSf  cupido  glarue,  novissima  exuitur.  It  was 
Tamerlane's  practice  to  read  often  the  heroic  deeds 
of  his  own  ancestors ;  not  as  any  boast  to  himself,  but 
as  glorious  examples  propounded  to  inflame  his  virtues. 
The  noble  acts  of  our  predecessors,  are  as  flaming 
beacons,  which  fame  and  time  have  set  on  hills,  to 
call  us  to  a  defence  of  virtue,  whensoever  vice  invades 
the  commonwealth  of  man.  Who  can  endure  to  skidk 
away  his  life  in  an  idle  comer,  when  he  has  the  means 
of  usefulness  within  him;  and  finds,  how  fiune  has 
blown  about  deserving  names?  In  weak  and  base 
minds.  Worth  b^ets  envy;  but  in  those  which  aire 
magnanimous,    emulation.      Roman    virtue,    made 
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Roman  virtues  lasting.'    A  hmve  man  never  dies; 
Enrt,  like  the  phoenix,  others  rise  out  of  his  preserved 
ashes,    tiow  many  valiant  soldiers  does  a  generous 
leader  make !  Brutus  bred  many  constant  patriots. 
Fame,  I  confess,  I  find  more  eagerly  pursued  by  the 
Heathen  race,  than  by  the  Christian.     The  immor- 
tality (as  they  thought)  of  their  napie,  was  to  them. 
3as  the  immortality  of  the  Boul,  to  us ;  which  often 
3nade  them  sacrifice  their  lives  to  that,  which  they 
esteemed  above  their  lives,  their  fame.-  Christians 
i^ow  a  thing  beyond  it,  and  this  knowledge,  causes 
"them  to  give  but  a  secondary  respect  to  fame ;  there 
T)dng  no  reason  why  we  should  neglect  that,  whereon 
.all  our  future  happiness  depends,  for  that,  which  is 
iiothing  but  a  name  and  empty  air.    Virtue  were  a 
^Mdnd  of  misery,  if  fame  were  all  the  garland  that 
•«rowned  her.  Glory  alone  were  a  reward  incompetent 
ibr  the  toils  of  industrious  man.    This  ibllows  him, 
luit  on  earth ;  but  in  heaven,  is  laid  up  a  more  noble, 
:3nore  essential  recompence.    Yet,  as  it  is  a  iruit  which 
^^prings  from  good  actions,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that 
~he  who  loves  that,  loves  also  that  which  causes  it, 
^worthiness.    I  will  honour  fame,  for  the  deserving 
^^eedi  which  produced  it    In  myself,  I  will  respect 
~^e  actions  that  may  merit  it ;  and,  though  for  my 
-^Dwn  benefit,  I  will  not  much  seek  it ;  yet,  I  shall  be 
.^glail  if  it  may  follow  me,  to  incite  others,  that  they 
^^Knay  go  beyond  me.     I  will,  if  I  can,  tread  the  path 
~'^rhich  leads  to  it ;  if  I  find  it,  I  shall  think  it  a  bless- 
^Sng ;  if  not,  my  endeavour  will  be  enou^  for  dis- 
'«:Wging  myself  within,  though  I  miss  it.    God  is  not 
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bp^nd  to  E^ai4  me  wj  ir^y ;  if  i^  ^cc^to  mc^  I  mtfjr 
covnt  it  a  mercy.  I  like  )4m,  who  does  t}iiiigs  wfaicb 
deserve  fame,  without  eithv  l$earcb»  or  charing  for  iL 
For  a  mean  man  to  thirst  for  a  mighty  fame,  is  oq 
alisurd  ambition.  Can  we  think  a  mo<i9e  can  cast  a 
shadow  li^e  an  elephant  ?  Can  the  sparrow  look  for  a 
train  like  tke  eagle  ?  A  great  £^e  is  for  princes ;  and 
fHidb  a^  for  thdtr  parts,  are.  the  gloiiss  of  humanit|': 
A  good  fame,  nt^ay  fcrown  the  private  man.  Let  the 
world  speak  well  of  me,  and  I  vifUI  never  care,  though 
it  does  not  9peak  much.  Check  thyself,  vain  man^ 
that  pursuest.fleeting  shadows. — ^Love  substances,  and 
rest  thyself  content  with  what  Boetins  tdUb  thee  :-^ 

Quicunqiie  solam,  mentc  pracipiti,  petit, 

Summumque  credit,  gloriam : 
Latipatentea  aiheris  cernat  plageu, 

Arctumque  terramm  ritwn. 
Brevem  replere  nan  vcUentis  €unbitum, 

Pudebit  aucti  nominis. 

De  C3oii8olatMmey  1. 2.  met.  T. 

He  that  thirst^  for  glorious  prize. 

Thinking  that,  the  top  of  all : 
Let  him  view  th*  expanded  skies. 

And  ttie  earth^s  contracted  ball. 
He  'U  be  ashamM  then,  diat  the  name  he  w^, 
Filb  not  the  short  walk>  of  one  healthful  man. 
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pr  THK  CHiOlCS  OF  REUGION. 

~V AftlBTT,  in  tmf  thing,  distracts  the  mind  and 

leases  it  in  a  dubious  troaUe :  and  how  eas^  is  it^ 

to  sfray  it  to  «ither  sidfe.     B^t  among  all  the  direr- 

iaIaeB  we  meet  with,  none  perplex  us  more  than  those 

vS  religion.    We  are  enrircled  round  with  sereral 

Toices  ealUi^  us.    At  first,  we  see  not,  which  will 

~1ead  i!iis  th«  right  way ;    so  divided  in  oursdves,  we 

4oo-  often  sit  still  and  follow  none,  remaining  in 

-<low«mglti  atbessm,  which  strikes  deep  at  the  founda- 

^on  both  of  our  own,  and  the  whole  worid's  happiness. 

XNi !  why  is  our  neglect  the  most,  in  that  wherein 

tnnr  care  should  be  greatest?  How  few  are  there 

Vho  fttfil  that  precept  (^ trying  aSthhigSt  and  holding 

^^fiut  to  thai  which  -is  good  ?    Assuredly  though  &ith 

he  above  reason,  yet  is  there  a  reason  to  be  given 

vf  our  ^th.    He  is  a  fool  that  believes  be  knows 

Mother  what,  "nor  why.    Among  all  the  diversities  of 

Tc£gion  which  the  woild  holds,  I  think  we  may  wiUi 

most  safbty  adhere  to  that,  which  makes  most  for 

Crod's  g^ory,  and  man's  quiet.    I  confess,  in  idl  the 

'treatiaes  of  region  which  I  ever  saw,  I  iind  none  that 

X  should  so  soon  follow,  as  that  of  the  Church  of 

^Ingland.    I  never  found  so  sound  a  foundation,  so 

mare  a  direction  for  religion,  as  the  song  of  the 

«ngels  at  the  birth  of  Christ — Glory  be  to  God  on 

^ttgh :  here  is  the  honour,  the  reverend  obedience, 

"^he  admiration,  and  the  adoration  which  we  ought  to 

^ve  him. — On  earth,  peace:  rtiis  is  the  eflFect  of  the 
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former,  working  in  the  hearts  of  men,  wfaerebj  the 
world  appears  in  its  noblest  beautj,  being  an  entire 
chain  of  intermutual  amity. — And  good  will  toward 
men:  this  is  Gkxi's  mercy,  to  reconcile  man  to  himself, 
after  his  fearful  desertion  of  his  Maker.  Search  aS 
religions  the  world  through,  and  you  will  find  none 
which  ascribes  so  much  to  God  nor  which  constitutes 
so  firm  a  love  among  men,  as  does  the  established 
doctrine  of  the  Protestant  Church  among  us.  All 
others,  either  detract  from  Gk)d,  or  infringe  the  peace 
of  men.  The  Jews  in  their  Talmud  say,  bef(»re  Gk)d 
made  this,  he  made  many  other  worlds  and  marred 
them  again,  to  keep  himself  from  idleness.  The 
Turks  in  their  Alcoran,  Ixing  him  in  discc^irsing 
with  the  angels,  and  they,  telling  him'  of  things  which 
before  he  knew  not ;  and  they  afterwards  make  lum 
swear  by  Mahomet^s  doctrine.  The  Papists  pourtray 
him  as  an  old  man  ;  and  by  this  means  undeify  him^ 
derogating  also  from  his  royalty,  by  their  odious 
interposing  of  merit.  And,  in  regard  to  mankind, 
what  bloody  tenets  do  they  all  hold !  As,  that  he  de* 
serves  not  the  name  of  Rabbi^  who  hates  not  his  enemy 
unto  death ;  that  it  is  no  sin  to  revenge  injuries ;  that 
it  is  meritorious  to  kiU  a  heretic,  with  whom  no  faith 
is  to  kept :  Even,  to  the  ungluing  of  the  whole  world*8 
frame,  which  is  kept  together  by  commerce,  and  con- 
tracts*  What  abhorred  and  barbarous  precepts  did 
Selymus  leave  to  his  successor  Solyman !  which, 
though  I  am  not  certain  that  they  were  ratified  by 
their  Mufties,  I  am  sure  are  practised  by  the  inheritors 
of  his  empire.     This,  aa  a  specimen : 
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Ife  pHtet  OK  tuifiu,  cognatmn  kaurirt  cniorem  : 

Et  necejratemd,  conttabilire  domum. 
Jura,  fides,  pietat,  regni  duni  nemo  luptnit 

Smultu,  haud  turbent  Tcligione  animum. 
Hue  ratio  ett,  qua  tola  queat  regaU  tueri 

Nomen,  et  expertem  U  rinit  ette  metiii. 

Tbiak  Bot  tbj  kindred's  murder  ill,  'tis  lupe, 
By  thy  slain  brothenj  to  secure  thy  throne. 

Law,  faith,  religioo,  while  ntf  rivsls  aim 
Thy  ruin,  may  he  practised,  ebe  they  maim. 

This  is  the  way,  how  kindly  names' may  be 
InsaTd,  and  from  destTUGtive  terrors  free. 

In  other  reli^ons  of  the  heathen,  what  food  opinions 
liare  they  held  of  their  gods  ?  reviling  thetb  with  un- 
Memfy  threats,  when  their  affairs  have  thwarted  them ; 
as  if  aftiwingtiiem  the  name,  they  would  keep  the  Nu- 
men  to  themselTes.  >  In  tiieir  sacrifices,  how  batcherij 
crud !  as  if  (as  it  is  said  of  them)  they  thought  bf 
inhumanfty,  to  appease  the  wrath  of  an  offended  ddty. 
The  religUm  which  we  now  profeas,  establishes  all  in 
another  strain.  What  makes  more  for  God'sglory ; 
what  mi^es  more  for  the  mutual  love  of  man,  than 
the  Gospel?  All  our  idlMties  of  doing  good,  we  offer 
to  Godyas  the  fountain  irom  whence  they  stream. 
Can  tbe  day  be  light,  and  that  light  not  come  from 
the  sun  ?  Can  a  clock  go  without  a  weight  or  s^ffing 
to  move  it,  or  a  keep^  to  set  it?  As  for  man,  it  ren- 
ders his  wild  temper  mild;  and  learns  him  in  his 
patience,  to  r^ard  his  enemies.  And-  it  makes  Just 
God,  a  friend  to  unjust  man,  without  bdng  unjust 
either  to  himself  or  man.    Surely,  it  could  be  no 
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other  than  the  invention  of  a  Deity,  to  find  out  a  wa/ 
how  man  who  had  justly  made  himself  unhappj^^^ 
should  with  a  full  satisfaction  to  exactest  justice,  b^^ 
made  again  mo^t  happy*    J  would  wish  no  man  whc^^ 
is  able  to  judge  £>r  himadfi  to  take  his  religion  upon=^ 
another's  word :  but  once  resolved  in  it,  it  is  dangerous 
to  neglect'  Where  we  knoKv  #e  dwe  a  servicie.-^*- 


^#r;0(l«j.#. 


Dii  tnu!ta  n^gkcti  dedenmt  '■ 
Hesptria  mala  luciuostB, 

God  neglected,  plenteously 
Plagued  mournful  Italy. 

And  fo  it  WB9p  b$fi»e  Horace's  time:  when  God  is 
ne^ected  of  man^  man  shaHbe  contemned :  of  God.  ^^ 
When  nwn  abridges  God  of  his  bomna,  Gcd  will 
lAiorten  man  of  happinew.  It  cajmot  butibe  best  to 
give  1^  tb  hiflti,  of  whiom  whatsoever  Vre  haVie^  we 
hiMs  I  bdiere  it  sIdEett  to  take  that  religiiiMi*  which 
moat  magnifieiGod,  and  makes  most  for  the  peaceaUe 
oonversation  of  men.  For*  as  we  cannot  ascribe  too 
mueh  to  him,  to  whom  we  owe  more  thm  we  can 
ascribe :  so  I  think  the  moist  splendid  estate  of  man, 
if  that  which  comes  neairest  to  his  first  creatioa: 
wherein  all  things  wrought  together,  in  the  pleasant 
fubraces  of  mutual  love  and  concord. 
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OF  PBTIT|ON«   AND  D^RKlAXf^ 

JB^WAKi:  what  th9u  9j^^U  m^  h^wfti^  wimt  tboii 
4e]4est;  (or  if  dwxetiop  guide  tb^  HDt,  the;pq  1971 
grei|tde^of4wgeriAbc^h.  W'C  <rftei*  by  ow  requ  wli^ 
crpen  the  iinn4pw8  of  qw  hi^a^fts  wider^  thw  aU  t^ 
epdeavours  of  oui*  ob^eryecg  <:aQ.  It  ii  like  giying  a 
man  <iiir  band  iq  thiedark^  whi^h  ^i^ctis  him  Ibetter 
where  we  are,  ijim  ?ith^r  our  v(4ce  or  his  owip 
se^lliogp  If  we  gire  repulses,  we  ar?  pi^eseutly  held 
in  s^pidon  and  searched  ^the  cau^;  which,  if 
^  be  |b9^  tremching  oq  discourtetfjr,  l(^e  dies,  and 
fw^Pige  1^1^  from  its  wishes,  To  a  ineqd  theiiefaF^ 
A  inan  o«v^F  oiigbt  to  give  a  sinipjle  depial;  but 
ali^fty^  eitbi^  to  grant  him  bis  request  or  giva  a  good 
mp^o  why  he  canpot ;  by  no  meaw  s^ffmng  bim  t9 
m  away  #isati8fied,  for  that,  eT#r  leaves  fire  b^faija4 
it.  P^ny  pot  a  just^t;  nor  aibnit  thou  one  that 
is  unJMst  SJitb^r,  to  a  wise  man,  stamps  uxikindneiis 
in  t)i^  mepcbory.  I  confess,  to  a  gen^rou?  spirit,  as  it 
is  haul  tQ  b%;  so  it  is  barab  to  be  denied.  To  such, 
h^Usy  gnf^i  he  free,  for  they  will  ndther  beg  ii\]u» 
lim^  fav^uV9  PPr  be  importunate ;  and  when  thou 
mt  to  rac^Y^  of  sip^b,  grata  not  too  lauch  a  yielding 
^KQd;  tlM^b  thw  maye$t  have  thy  wiA  for  thf 
P99smt,  tbott  ^balt  perhaps  be  a  loser  i9  the  sequel 
XHioie  who  a^  readliy  damted  uj^n  a  repulse,  I 
'^orald  wi^h  firH  to  tiy  by  eirCTmstanew,  what  may 
be  the  speed  oS  tbdr  suit.  It  i&  easier  to  bear  col- 
^^«*rf  uakindness,  than  that  which  w«  meet  m 
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affronts:  the  one,  we  may  stifle  in  a  stDl  silence:  thi 
other,  we  must  for  honour's  sake,  take  notice  oi 
For  this  cause,  it  will  be  best,  never  to  request  an; 
thing,  which  carries  not  with  it  a  probability  oi 
Obtained.    Negat  sihi  ijm,  qui  quod  fieri  mm  poi 
petit:  when  we  ask  what  is  not'  likely  to  be  had^-=r^ 
bdbre  we  ask,  we  give  ourselves  the  denial. 
i|uestions   generate  worse   answers.     A  refusal 
deserved,  when  our  demands  are  either  unfitting,  oi 
beyond  the  convenience  of  him  whom  we   solicit 
Nor  ought  we  to  be  offended  with  any  but  ourselves, 
when  we  have  in  such  requests,  trani^ressed  the 
bounds  of  mddesty ;  though  in  some  I  have  known 
the  denial  of  one  favour,  drown  the  memory  of  many 
before  performed.     To  thidk  ill  of  any  man,  for  not 
giving  me  that  which  he  needs,  is  injustice :  but  for 
that,  to  blot  out  former  benefits,  is  extreme  ingrati* 
tude.   The  good  man  is  thankful  for  old  favours, 
even  under  the  blows  of  injury.     I  like  not  those 
dispositions  that  can  either  make  unkindnesses,  and 
remember  them ;  or  unmake  favours,  and  foi^t  them. 
For  all  the  favours  I  receive,  I  will  be  ^ateful>  though 
I  meet  with  a  stop.     The  failing  of  one,  shall  ik>t 
make  me  neglectfiil  of  many :  no,  not  though  I  find 
upbraiding ;  which  yet  hath  this  effect,  that  it  makes 
that  an  injury,  which  was  before  a  benefit.     Why 
should  I,  for  the  abortion  of  one  child,  kill  all  the 
elder  issue  ?  Those  favours  which  I  can  do,  I  will  do, 
not  for  thanks,  but  for  nobleness,  for  love ;  and  that 
with  a  free  expression.  Ungraciousness  in  rendering 
a  benefit,  like  a  hoarse  voice,  ipars  the  music  of  the 
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ig :  Yet,  as  I  will  do  none,  for  thanks ;  so  I  will 
i^Te  none,  without  repaying  them.  As  for  peti- 
Ds  to  others,  I  will  never  prefer  indecent  ones; 
r  if  I  fail  in  those  I  offer,  will  I  vex  myself,  or  dis- 
ite  too  much  the  denier.  Why  should  I  think  he 
es  me  an  it^jury,  when  he  only  keeps  what  is  his 
n  ?  1  like  well  Fsederetus'  mirth,  who,  when  he 
lid  not  be  admitted  for  one  of  the  three  hundred ' 
kong  the  Spartans,  went  away  laughing,  and  said, 
e  toot  heartily  glad  that  the  republic  had  three 
ndred  better  men  than  himadf.  1  will  neither 
portune  unwilling  minds  too  much ;  nor  will  I  be 
w  in  yielding  what  I  mean  to  give.  For  tiie  first, 
thOvid, 

£t  pudet,  et  meluo,  Kmper^ue  tademqve  precart, 
Ne  aubeant  animo  tttdiajutia  tuo. 

De  Pont.  4.  II. 

I  shall  both  Tear  and  shame,  too  oft  to  pray. 
Lest  urged  minds  to  juat  disdain  give  way. 

For  the  other,  I  am  confident,  Ausonius  gives 
■od  counsel  with  persuading  reasons : 

Si  bent  quid  facias,  faciaa  did  :  nam  citAfactvm, 
Gratwn  trit ;  it^gratum,  gratia  tarda  Jaeit. 

Dispatch  thy  purpos'd  good :  quick  courteous  deedi. 
Cause  thanks :  alow  farour,  men  untbankliil  breeds. 
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OF  THE   CTIL   IN   MAN   PROM   HIMSELF,   AND 

OCCASIONS* 

It  is  fk6t  00  tnuch>  Wfitni  of  gttod,  ai  extesB  tf 
Bit  that  leadb  mM  on  to^  vice.  I  befieve  thei^  atte 
sparks  enough  in  the  Mel,  to  mate  a  man  to  t^ 
moral  life  Of  vitttte ;  IftA  they  ate  qtfcwehed  by  the 
putrid  fdgsr  of  corruption;  as  fruits  of  hotter 
coutitrfes  trattsphttited  into  cOMer  climates,  hate 
soflScient  vigour  itr  themselves  toTie  fructnoiiis,  tKicoti^ 
ktg  to  their  nature,  but  that  they  are  hindered  hf 
the  chilling  nips  of  the  air  and  the  saA  tvherdn 
they  are  placed.  Surely,  the  soul  has  the  remaining 
impress  of  divine  virtue  still  so  teft  within  her,  as 
she  would  mount  herself  to  the  height  of  nobleness, 
were  ,she  not  depressed  by  an  impassable  thicket  of 
hindrances ;  the  frailties  of  the  body ;  the  current  of 
the  world,  and  the  army  of  enemies  which  con- 
tinually war  agaiBstf  goodness,  are  Qver  qhecfedng 
those  motions  she  is  {nreg^Murt  witb^  When  we  ru»  ^ 
into  new  crimes,  how  we  school  ourselves  when  the 
act  is  over !  ais  if  conscience  had  still  so  much  justice 
left,  as  it  would  be  upright  in  pronouncing  ^ntence, 
even  against  itself.  Nay,  many  times  to  gratify 
the.eompai^,  we  are  £Em:i  to  force  ourselves  to 
unworthiness.  Ill'  actions  run  against  the  grain 
of  the  undefiled  soul ;  and  even  while  we  are  com- 
mitting them,  our  hearts  chide  our  hands  and 
tongues,  for  tran^ressing.     There  are  few,  who  are 
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tad  at  the  first,  tnerelj,  out  of  thdr  love  to  vice. 
Who  is  it  that  ia  to  inveterately  iU,  as  to  love  vice 
hecause  it  is  vice?  Vice  indeed,  is  never  loved  but 
for  the  seeming  goodness  that  it  carries  with  it. 
And  when  we  have  performed  any  honourable  action, 
liow  it  cheers  and  lightens  man !  As  if  he  had  no 
^rue  joy,  but  in  such  things,  as,  transcending  the 
sense  of  the  druggy  flesh,  tended  to  the  blaze,  and 
^tspiring  flame  of  virtue:  nay  then,  as  if  she  had 
ciispatched  the  intent  of  her  creation,  she  rests  ftdl, 
in  her  own  a{»provement,  without  the  w€Sak  world's 
reedy  under-jnrcqiping.      Man  has  no  such  comfort, 
^  to  be  conscious  ta  himself  of  the  noble  deeds  of 
^'irttte.     They  set  him  almost  in  the  throne  of  a 
<feity ;  raise  him  to  a  stability ;  and  take  away  from 
'^Bd  those  blaek  fears,  that  would  shew  him  still  to 
^  but  fragile  man.     It  is  the  sick  and  diseased  soul 
OiAt  dfires  us  unto  unlimited  passions.    Take  her 
as  she  is  in  hersd^  not  dimnoied  and  thickened  with 
the  mists  of  corporality ;  she  is  then,  a  beauty,,  dis- 
played in  a  fiUl  and  divine  sweetness^ 

Amat,  aapit,  recti  facit^  tmimo  quando  obK^uUur  suo. 

Plant.  Amph.  S.  4. 

H€  laves,  and  he  is  wise ;  and  he  does  f  ight^ 
When  he  pursues  the  bent  of  his  desire. 

But  this  is  not  to  be  understood,  at  large.  For,  says 
the  same  comedian,  Dum^  id  modo  fiat  bono.  Nor 
does  it  (Hily  manifest  ittelf,  in  itself;  but  even,  over 
^body  too ;  and  that,  so  £Eur„  that  it  even  converts 
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it  to  a  spiritualitj;  making  it  indefatigabte  in  travails, 
in  toils,  in  vigilances ;  insensible  in  wounds,  in  death, 
in  tortured. 

Omnia  dejiciunt,  animus  tamen  omnia  vincit ; 

lUe  etiam  vires  corpus  habere  facit. 

Ov.  de  Pont  2.  T. 

Though  all  things  want;  all  things  the  mind  suhdues. 
And  can  new  strength  in  fainting  flesh  infuse. 

When  we  find  it  seconded  by  the  prevalent  excite- 
ments of  litemture  aiid  sweet  morality:  how  cou- 
rageous, how  comfortable,  how  towering  is  she! 
Socrates  calls  nature,  the  reason  of  ah  hpnest  man ; 
as  if  man,  following  her,  had  fbund  a  square  whereby 
to  direct  his  life.  The  soul  that  takes  delight  in 
vice,  is  gained  upon  by  custom ;  and  practice,  makes 
her  take  a  joy  in  that  which,  at  first,  she  looked 
upon  with  terror.  The  first  acts  of  sin,  are  for  the 
most  part  trembling,  fearful  and  full  of  blushes.  -  It 
is  the  iteration  of  evil  that  gives  forehead  to  the  foiil 
offender*  It  is  easy  to  know  a  b^inning  swearer ; 
he  cannot  mouth  it,  like  the  practised  man :  he  oaths 
it,  as  a  cowardly  fencer  plays ;  he  shrinks  back,  as  if 
his  heart  suffered  a  kind  of  violence  by  his  tongue, 
yet  had  rather  take  a  step  in  vice,  than  be  left  behind, 
for  not  being  in  fisishion.  Though  a  man  be  plunged 
in  wickedness,  yet  would  he  be  glad  to  be  thought 
good ;  which  strongly  argues  the  intentions  of  the 
soul  to  be  good,  though  unable  to  ripen  that  seed 
which  is  in  it.     There  is  no  man,  but,  in  his  soul, 

a  new  vice,  before  he  acts  it ;  and  this  distaste 

i 
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Is  ao  gmeral,  that  even  wlien  cOatom  lias  duUed  the 
sense ;  yet  the  mind  is  ashamed  to  transmit  itsdf  to 
the  tongue,  as  knowing  he  who  holds  tenets  against 
Nature's  principles  shall  lose  his  honest  name.  Good- 
ness is  not  quite  so  extinct  in  man,  but  that  he  still 
flashes  out  a  glimmering  light  of  morality.  Tfaou^ 
vice  in  some  souls  have  got  the  start  of  her,  yet  sl^ 
makes  every  man's  tongue  fight  for  vice's  extirpation. 
-He  who  muntains  vice  lawful  shall  have  mankind 
his  enemy.  Itis  gain,  not  love  to  treason,  that  makes 
the  man  a  traitor.  I  believe,  if  we  examine  naturi, 
we  shall  find  that  those  things  which  have  a  pleasure 
in  their  performance,  are  had  but  by  misuse;  not 
■impty.so,  in  themselves.  Eating,  drinking,  mirth, 
aie  iU,  in  the  manner  or  the  measure  only ;  not  at 
all,  in  the  matter.  Man's  wisdom,  consists  not,  in 
the  not  Mung;  but  in  the  weU-uting,  of  what  th4 
irorld  affords  him.  How  to  use,  is  tb^  moist  wei^i^ 
lesson  of  man:  and  in  this  we  fail,  for  want  6f 
seconding  the  seeds  which  are  in  the  soul :  the  thcnus 
first  choak  them,  and  then,  they  dwindle  for  lack  of  . 
Tatering.  Two  things  I  will  strongly  btbonr  for:  to 
remove  annoyance,  and  to  cherish  the  growth  of 
budding  virtue.  He  spends  his  time  well,  whp  stiinnds 
to  redufie  nature. to  her  first  perfectian.  .  1  willfaelp 
her  what  I  can,  in  the  way;  thou^.of  myself,!  be 
not  able  to  set  her  safe,  Jn  the  .end;  and  if  it  be,  in 
spiritual  things,  not  able  to  b^n.  As  man  has  not 
that  firee  power,  in  hiniself,  which  first  he.  had ;  sol 
am  .far  frma.  thinking  him  3oi4ull,.>as;t6  be  a.patient, 
merely f  man;  wasinottLin^the'  6n4::EalUi-tlaiiii;  :bdt 
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irrecoverabty  laiaed ; — debititoted^  but  tust  amiilut 
ated.  But  whether  this  be  so  of  not;.  I  think  it 
cannot  be^  ilU  that  of  whatsoerer  good  we  do,  tft  gsre 
our  God  the  giovy. 


OF   PREACHING. 

1  HE  defect  of  preaefaing  has  made  the  pidpit 
slighted ;  I  mean  the  much  bad  oratoiy  We  find  come 
from  it.  It  is  a  wonder  to  me»  how  men  can  peeacli 
80  little  and  soJong:  so  loi^  a  tirne^  and  so  liJtUe 
matter ;  as  if  they  thought  to  please,  by  the  inciika* 
tion  of  their  vain  tautologies.  I  see  no  reason  wbf 
so  high  a  princess  as  divinity  should  be  presented 
to  the  peoplcjt  in  the  sordid  rags  of  the  tongue  t  nor 
that  he  who  speaks  from  the  Father  of  Langus^pea^ 
should  deliver  his  embassage,  in  an  ill  one.  A  man 
can  never  qieak  too  well,  while  he  speaks  not 
obscurely.  Long  and  diffusive  sentences,  ore  both 
tedioQs  to  the  ear  and  diflScult  to  rdain.  A  sentence 
well  couched,  takes  both  the  senses  and  the  under* 
standing,  I  love  not  those  cart-rope  speedies  which 
are  longer  than  the  memory  of  man  can  fathom.  I 
see  not,  but  that  divinity  put  into  ^t  s^gnfficantSp 
might  ravish  as  well  as  poetry.  They  are  sermons 
but  of  baser  metal,  which  lead  the  eyes  to  slumber. 
He  answered  well,  that  after  often  asking,  said  stiU; 
that  action  was  the  chief  part  of  an  orator :  surely 
that  oration  is  most  powerfbl,  where  the  tongue  is 
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elJeganti  atUI  spekks  in  a  nativie  decency,  efv^n  ra'  every 

Eitib.     A  good  orator  should  pierce  the  ear,  allure 

tfe  eye  arid-  invade  the  mind  of  hil^  heai^er.     And 

tMs  is  Seneca's  opinion:  fit  words  are  better  than 

ftie  ones.   I  Ifltfe  not  those  which  are  injudiciously 

emploiyedi  but  such   as  are  expressively  piartiilfent, 

which  lead  the  miind  to  someftfiitig  beside  the  naked 

term ; — and  he  that  speaks  thus,  must  not  Idok  so 

IJbf  speak  every  day.    A  kembed  oration  wfll  cost 

Dbth'  laboiljr  and  the  rubbing  of  the  bt-ain.     And 

^ien^edl  wish  it,  not  ftb^d^  n6t  curled.    Divinity 

^hotdd  ih>t  be  Wanton.     Harmless  jests,  I  like  well; 

lit  they  are  fittier^  for  this  tavern  than  the  majtety  of 

&  temple.    Christ  taught  the  people  Witli  atithority . 

^^Sravity  becoriies  the  pulpit.     I  admire  tlie  Valouir  of 

^ctafe  ari^  who,  before  their  studies',  dkre  asceild  t]ie 

l^^^f ;'  and  do  there  take  inor^  painfe,  thaii  thejr  hav^ 

^ttae  in  their  library.   Biit  having  dbtfe  this,  I  wonder 

^**^  tfeat  they  there  spend  sometime^  three  houirs 

*%  to  We^iry  the  ^ople  into  sleep  |  and  this  make^ 

**ttie,  such  fii^tive  divitles  thktj  like  cowards,  thejr 

*W  awjftr  from  their  text.     Words  are  not  all  nor  is 

^^^^tf  allV^iiw  gesture  r  yet;  together;  they  are.     It 

i>*tery  movitig  in  an  orator,  When  the  sod!  ^e^kto 

^pfeak  as^  WfeU  as  the  tongue.     St.  A.tfgtistin  WySJ 

Tulljr  was  admired  more  for  his  tdn^Ue^  tharf  HAi 

mind ;  Aristotle  more  for  his  mind  than  his  tongue ; 

but  Plato,  for  both.     And  surely  nothing  is  itiore 

necessary  in  an  oration,  than  a  judgment  able  well 

to  conceive  and  utter.     1  know  God  hath  chosen  by 

weak  thingi, 'to  confound  the  ^Wse :  yet  I  see  not 

but,  in  all  times,  attention  has  been  paicl  to  language. 
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And  even  the  Scriptures  (though  I  know  not  tin 
Hebrew)  I  believe  are  penned  in  a  tongue  of  dee] 
expression :  wherein  ahnost  every  word  has  a  meta 
phdrical  sense,  which  illustrates  by  some  allusion 
How  political  is  Moses,  in  his  Pentateuch !  Hov 
philosophical.  Job !  How  massy  and  sententious  i 
Solomon,  in  his  Proverbs  !  How  grave  and  solemn 
in  his  Ecdesiastes ;  that  in  the  world,  there  is  no 
such  another  dissection  of  the  world,  as  it !  Hon 
were  the  Jews  astonished,  at  Christ's  doctrine !  Ho^ 
eloquent  a  pleader  is  Paul,  at  the  bar ;  in  disputatioi 
how  subtle !  And  he  who  reads  the  Fathers,  shal 
find  them,  as  if  written  with  a  fine  pen.  .  I  wish  n 
man  to  be  too  dark  and  full  of  shadow.  There  is  i 
way  to  be  pleasingly  plain ;  and  some  have  found  it 
He  prodigals  away  a  mine  of  excellence,  who  lavishe 
a  terse  oration  on  an  aproned  auditory.  Mercur 
himself  may  move  his  tongue  in  vain,  if  he  has  non 
to  hear  him,  but  a  non-inteUigent  They  that  speal 
to  children,  assume  a  pretty  lisping.  Birds  are  caugb 
by  the  counterfeit  of  their  own  shrill  notes.  Ther 
is  a  magic  in  the  tongue,  which  can  charm  even  th 
rude  and  untaught.  Eloquence  is  a  bridle,  where 
with  a  wise  man  rides  the  monster  of  the  world,  th 
people.  The  affections  of  the  hearer,  depend  upo 
the  tongue  of  the  speaker. 

FUt,  sijlerejubes  ;  gaudet,  gaudere  coacHu : 

Et  te  dante,  capit  Judex  quum  non  hahet  tram. 

Lncan. 

Tliou  majr'st  g^ve  Bmiles^  or  lean  which  joys  do  blot : 
Or  wrath  to  Judges,  which  themsehes  have  not. 


/ 
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I  grieve  that  any  thing  so  excellent  as  divinity, 
sbould  fill!  into  a^uttiah  handling.  Surely,  though 
aether  obstructions  do  eclipse  her ;  yet  this  is  a  principal 
osse.  I  never  yet  knew  a  good  tongue  that  wanted 
e^LTS  to  hear  it  I  will  honour  her,  in  her  plain  trim  • 
hmMt  I  would  desire  her,  in  her  graceful  jewels ; — n.ot 
tbst  they  give  addition  to  her  goodness,  but  that  she 
is  -thereby  rendered  more  persuasive  in  working  on  the 
soul  she  meets  with.  When  I  meet  with  wrath  - 
which  I  cannot  overlove,  L  can  well  endure  that  art, 
wluch  is  a  means  to  heighten  Ittjng. 


OP   RECONCILING    ENEMIES. 

It  b  much  safer  to  reconcile  an  enemy  than  to  con- 
(]Uer  him.  Victory  deprives  him  of  his  power ;  but 
lectmciliation  of  his  will ; — and  there  is  less  danger 
»)  a  wiU  which  will  not  hurt,  than  in  a  power  which 
cannot.  Besides,  an  enemy  is  a  perpetual  spy  upon 
%  actions ;  a  watch  to  observe  thy  falls  and  thy 
^^derings.  When  he  is  free  from  thy  power,  his . 
'fiaiux  makes  him  nimble-eyed ;  apt  to  mark  a  fault 
And  publish  it:  and  by  a  strained  construction,  to 
depredate  those  things  which  thy  intentions  tell  thy 
*cnil  are  honest  Like  the  crocodile,  he  slimes  thy 
^a;,  to  make  thee  &1I ;  and  when  thou  art  down,  he 
"batches  for  thy  life.  Thy  ways,  he  strews  with  ser- 
^ts  and  venemou»  animals.  Thy  vices  he  sets, 
^  St  Paul's,  on  high,  for  the  gaze  of  the  wodd 
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ai|d  the  wide  city ;  thy  virtues,  like  Saint  FaUh%  he 
places  irnder  ground,  that  none  may  see  them,  Cer- 
taiidy  it  is  a  misery  to  Jhaye  for  one's  enemies,  tho^ 
who  are  very  powerful  or  naturally  very  malicious 
If  they  cannot  wound  upon  proofs,  they  wjU  dp  it 
upon  likelikogds :  and  so  by  de^ees  And  sly  ways^ 
undermine  our  reputati<m ;  —  and  they  hav^  tbjs 
advantage,  that  the  multitude  will  sooner  believe  t)i$m 
than  oursieivefi ;  for  affirmations  are  fapjber  to  win 
belief  than  n^atives.  It  was  the  saying  of  M^jd^dia* 
vel,  that  a  slander  once  raised,,  will  scarce  ev^  difi 
or  Jail  of  finding  some,  who  will  allow  it  both  a  har- 
bour and  trust  The  world  is  of  itself,  desirous  to 
scar  the  face  that  is  fairer  than  her  own.  When 
Seneca  asked  the  question.  Quid  est  homini  inimicis" 
simum  ?  he  himself  answered.  Alter  homo.  But  if  our 
enemy  be  noblerflfUQidecl,  he  will  scQri)  p^  t;^e  ^an 
advantage  of  ub,  wh^n  it  Qiay  he  in  his  power. ,  X^t 
his  worth  peDuadeithee  to  a  recondli^tioQ;  -He  t)\^ 
can  be  a  worthy  ene^iy,  will  when  recondlf^  he. 3 
wortiiier  friend.  If .  tljy  enen^y  be  unworthy,  req9{i- 
oile  him  toOi  Though  nothing  else  be  gained  by  it, 
hut.  the  stilUvg  of  a  scandalois  tongue^  even  that^ 
Will  he  Wjorthibby  labour.  U^e  him,  as  a  fri^d  in 
outmard  fai/mess :  buit  beFftP?  of  him/  a^  au  enemy^ 
apt  to  reaasiime  his^  aims.  He  who  is  a  base  foe,  vnH 
hatdly  i)e  oihemfidse  tl^m  false  in  fnend$»bip.  If  it 
may  be  done  J9n&x  honQjar,  I  shoi^  thi|ik  it^  work  of 
good  disccetionr  to  irpg^n  a,  violent  adversary.  But 
todo  it,  so  as  to  bHng  a  m^annes^  on  one's  sqlf^.thoii^h 
it  be  safe,  is  w^rse  thaji  jto  be  conquered  in  a  manful 
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• 

lidst  fViendaUp '  k  not  commendaUe  nelien  it 
ifiom  disbonowable  itreaties.  Biit  hie  diat  upon 
gpood  iterms,  lefissies  a  necondlement,  may  be  stubborn, 
bid;  certainlj  is  neither  liberal  nor  wise.  I  shall 
tidok  that  ^ndearouf  spent  to  purpose,  that  either 
makes  a  friend  or  unmakes  an  enemj.  In  the  one, 
St  treasure  is  won ;  in  the  other,  a  siege  is  raised. 
Wlien  one  said,  he  was  a  wise  king  that  was  kind  to 
His  Jriends  and  sharp  to  his  enemies :  says  another, 
Ae  is  wiser  that  can  retain  his  Jriends  in  their  lave 
4Mnd  make  his  enemies  like  them. 


OF  OUR  SENSE   OF   ABSENT   GOOD. 

^^£  ever  dote  most  on  thin^  when  thejr  are 
^vv^anting ;  before  we  possess  them,  we  chase  them  with 
an  eager  pursuit ;  when  we  have  them,  we  slight 
t;liera ;  when  they  are  gone,  we  sink  under  sorrow  for 
t;laeir  loss.  Infatuated  state  of  man !  that  the  ei\joy- 
iKaent  of  a  pleasure  must  diminish  it ;  that  perpetual 
tAse  should  make  it  lessen  itself  by  d^rees,  till,  like  a 
I^^Taniid,  it  grows  at  last  to  a  pointy  to  a  nothing ! 
^V^flth  vfbsit  fuiious  heat,  does  the  entangled  lova 
c^cMut  a  deserving  beauty !  which  when  he  obtains,  he 
^Eids  far  ^ort  of  that  content  she  promised  him:  yet, 

* 

i^ain  no  sooner  loses  her,  than  he  values  her  at 

unreasonaMe  rate.    ^Possession  drowns  or  at  least, 

niightQy  cools  contentment.    Want  teaches  us  tiie 

^vv^orth  of  things  more  truly.    How  sweet  a  tiling 
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seems  liberty  to  one  immured  in  &  dungeon !  How 
dear  a  jewel  is  health,  to  him  who  is  in  sickness  !  I 
have  known  many  who  loved  their  dead  Mends 
better  than  ever  they  esteemed"  them  m  their  life- 
time.   There  is  a  like  complaint  in  the  sinewy  Lyric : 


Virtutem  incolumem  odimus; 
Sublaiam  ex  oculis  quarimus  invidu 


Hor.  Od.  94.  lib.  S. 


Though  living  virtue  we  despise^ 

We  follow  her,  when  dead,  with  envious  eyes. 

When  we  have  lost  a  benefit,  the  mind  has  time  to 
reflect  on  its  several  advantages,  which  she  then  finds 
to  be  many  more  than  she  was  aware  of,  while  in  pos- 
session of  it.  It  is  a  true  remark  that  blessings 
appear  not,  till  they  have  vanished.  The  Comedian 
was  serious  when  he  wrote, 


Turn  denique  homines  nostra  intelligimus  bona, 
Citm  qua  in  potestate  habuimus,  ea  amisimus. 


PlaiitLl. 


I 


Fond  men,  till  we  have  lost  the  goods  we  had. 
We  understiand  not  what  their  values  were. 


If 


It  is  folly  to  n^ect  the  present  and  then  to  grieve 
that  we  have  neglected  it.  Surely  he  does  best,  who 
is  careful  to  preserve  th6  blessings  he  has,  as  long  as 
he  cm ;  and  when  they  must/  take  their  leave,  lets 
them  go  without  sorro\9dng  or  over-valuing  them* 
Vain' are  those  lamentations  that  have  no  better  fruit 
than  rendering  the  soul  unpleasant.  I  would  do  any 
thing  that  lies  in  man,  to  comfort  or  preserve  the  life 


1 
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a  friend;  but  once  dead,  aU  that  team  can  do,  is 

ly  to  shew  the  world  our  weakness.    I  bespeak 

lyself  a  fool^  to  do  that  which  reason  tells  me  is 

msnreasonable*     It  was  the  philosqpher^s  dictate^ — 

^Ukat  he  who  laments  the  death  qf  a  fnan,  laments 

£Jkat  that  man  is  mm.     I  will  apply  myself  to 

tJie  present,  to  preserre  it,  to  enjoy  it;  but  never  be 

afflicted  by  the  loss  of  that  whid^i  I  cannot  keep  nor 

oan  r^ain.    When  I  have  a  blessings  I  will  respect 

it,  I  wiU  love  it  as  ardently  as  any  man ;  and  wheii 

xt^  is  gone,  I  confess,  I  would  grieve  as  little;— and  thiSf 

X  think,  I  may  well  do,  and  yet  feel  a  dear  respect  to 

^ilie  memoi7  of  that  which  I  have  lost 


OF  JUDGING  CHARITABLY. 

M.  NEVER  yet  knew  any  man  so  bad,  but  some  have 

bought  him  honest  and  afforded  him  love ;  nor  any 

one  so  good,  but  some  have  thought  him  vile  and 

liated  him.    Few  are  so  thoroughly  wicked  as  not 

X4>  be  estimable  to  some ;  and  few  are  so  just,  as  not 

^o  seem  to  sopie  unequal  ;-^-ignorance,  envy  and  par- 

^^iality,  enter  much  into  the  opinions  that  we  form  of 

cithers.    Nor  can  a  man,  in  himself,  always  appear 

^dike  to  alL    In  some,  nature  has  made  a  disparity ; 

&n  some^  report  has  blindi^  judgment  \  and  in  others, 

^g^cciclent  is  the  cause  of  disposing  us  to  love  or  hate; 

»r,  if  not  thes^  the  variation  of  the  body's  humours ; 

^x  perhaps,  not  any  of  these.    The  soul  is  often  led 
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by  secret  motions  and  attachments,  «he  Ikno^irs  tki 
^y,  There  «re  ampidshre^loBtincts,  \v4]£c!h  wtgt 
to  a  liking ;  as  if  there  weMSome  liSdIcas  beauty 
a  more  magnetic  foroe  than  what  Uie  eye  can  see;s 
and  this  too,  is  more  powerful,  at  one  tinoe  than^tf 
at  another.  The  same  man  that  has  mm  weloomed  J 
me  with  a  free  expression  4^f  love  and  courtesy ;  at  - 
toother  time,  has  yPb  me  titisahited  at  all ; — yet, 
knotl^g  hita  W3%  I  hdve  betn  rcertain  of  hfe;  sound 
afi^fdlM,  ^a<id  hav«i  ibuiid:  it  4ns>  pF^ceed  n^  an 

iMkid&A-ne^^eeits  bdt  fioni  an  indisposedBeiss  or  a 
R&ld  wrioydy  biffiied  witMn.  Occasion  ndes  the 
motions  of  the  stirriiig' tifind :  ljk^>men  wjio  Wi&  in 
their  sleep,  we  are  led  about,  we  neither  know 
whither  nor  how.  I  knowljiere  are  some  who  vary 
their  behaviour  out  of  pride ;  and  in  strangers,  I  con- 
fess, I  know  -nfot  how  to  distinguish ;  for  there  is  no 
disposition  but  has  a  vami^ed  vizor,  as  well  as  ap 
mipendfied  ^Sette^  Some  'people  deceive  j)ie  wiorld;  are 
blEld'  bnt  at^  B6t  thought  so ;  in  itome,  the  woild  is 
^h^ved,  beiiev^  them  ill,  when  they  ittre  not.  I 
haVe  known  the.  world  at  laige  to  fall  into  an  error. 
Though  report  once  vented,  lU^e  a  stone  cast  into  a 
pond,  b^ets  circle  upon  circle,  tiU  it  m^ts  with  the 
baiik  that  bounds  it:  yet  fame  often  plays  the  cur,^ 
and  cpens  when  she  springs  no  game.  Why  should  I 
positively  condemn  any  man,  whom  I  Imowbut  isuper- 
ficially?  as  if  I  were  a  God,  to  see  the  inward  soid. 
Nature,  art,  report,  may  dl  fail;  yea,  oftentimes, 
even  probabilities.  Thfere  is  no  certain  way  to  dis- 
coveir  man,  but  by  time  and  conversation.  £very  man 


-may  be  said,  in  some  sort,  to  have  two  souls ;  one, 

t;he  inteihial  mind ;  the  otiier,  the  outward  face  and 

IxKly's  gesture.    And  how  infinitely  in  some,  do  they 

differ!  I  Imrelmown&waaelocd^  liide^afi^    aiida 

meriry  ftce,  conceal  a  diadontentedaoifl.  'Eimsywmtk 

if  It  pleases  ildnvcan  lixep  hb  mind  inlalaliyrisMllu 

The  heart  of  man,  to  auui;  Ss^  insckutaUe^ .  Agaki;  iqdq 

:man  shews  4iimsdf  to  koe ;  to  aadtho:^  iie  is  shvt  t^. 

No  man  can  either  like  aU  or  U  likcid.idf  alL  ;^io4 

liimself  doth  not  please  alL    Haji^  £A  mm  ai^)l 

think  it  inay  stand  with  Diirimty,  to.Isi^t  he  ctt^iifAi 

Man  i$  inteitdiy  more  impotent    I  wiU  ^peakiiif 

eveiy  man  as  I  find  him ;  if  I  hear  he  has  ad;ed  iUio 

others,  I  will  beware  of  him,  bat  not  condemn  him^ 

till  I  heairlxis  own  apology. 

S^i.9tisnu$t  aliquidi parte  inauditd  alterd^ 
JEquum  licet  statuerit,.  hand  aquus  est/ 

Who  judgment  gived,  andl  will  but  one  ftide  hear. 
Though  he  judge  Tight,  *l8  ho  go#d  jutticer/  ^  // 


'  \  >  I  i  •  1 » 


» •  » 


The  9abw^  pf  p^py  ,mepri8.  at^stfUjsie ;  and  pot  to  1^ 
fi)u»d  qMt,  9f,pacp^  I  :^.  ffp^  be  toq^rpady  ijQ  b^e 
l|he  rpppicp^  of  otheijn;;,  nor  will  I  ceo^iure  apy  map 
whom  I  know  not  iplifra^lfy,  but  with  sfomg^e^^ 
miA  jcaiition;. 


V     i     ^ 


'.■■/.    -,  ■    7    -V-     • 


I 
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THAT  MAN  OUGHT  TO  BE  BXTENSIYELY  GOOD. 

m  HB  good  man^  goodness,  lies  not  hid  in  himsdf 
akme ;— he  endeavours  to  strengthen  his  weaker  bro- 
ther. Good  works  and  good  instnicfions  are  the 
productive  acts  of  the  soul ;  out  of  whidi,  spring  new 
posterity  to  the  Churdi  and  GrOspel;— «nd  I  am 
persyaded,  that  to  be  a  means  of  hringing  more  to 
heaven,  is  a  desire  inseparable  from  a  mind  which  is 
rightty  disposed.  Good  men  wish  all  whom  they  con- 
verse with,  to  be  like  themselves.  How  ungratefiiUy 
he  slinks  away  out  of  life,  who  has  done  nothing  to 
reflect  a  glory  to  heaven !  What  a  baJtren  tree  he  is, 
that  livte  and  spreads  and  cumbers  the  ground,  and 
leaves  not  one  seed,  not  one  good  work,  to  generate 
another  aftet  him !  I  know,  all  cannot  leave  alike ; 
yet,  aU  may  leave  something  answering  to  their 
means.  They  are  dead  and  withered  grains  of  com, 
out  of  which  there  does  not  one  ear  spring.  The  phy- 
sician who  hath  a  sovereign  receipt,  and  dies  without 
revealing  it,  robs  the  world  of  many  blessings  which 
might  multiply  after  his  death ;  and  leaves  this  as  a 
truth  to  all  survivors,  th^t  he  did  good  to  others,  but 
to  himself,  a  greater.  But  how  contrary  is  this  to 
Christianity,  and  the  nature  of  expanded  love!  I 
appeal  to  those  minds,  where  grace  hath  s^wn  more 
charity.  Virtue  is  distributive ;  and  had  rather  benefit 
many,  with  injury  to  itself,  than  bury  benefits  that 
may  do  good  to  a  multitude.  I  doubt  whether  he  will 
ever  find  the  way  to  heaven,  who  desires  to  go  thither 
alone.    They  are  envious  favourites,  that  wish  their 
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to  have  no  loyal  subjects,  but  themsdves.    All 

Imeavenlj  hearts  are  charitable.    Enlightened  souls 

^Hsperse  their  rajs.  I  will,  if  I  can,  do  something  for 

others  and  heaven ;  not  to  deserve  by  it,  but  to  ex- 

ipress  myself  and  my  thanks.    Though  I  cannot  do 

'hat,  I  would ;  I  will  labour  to  do^  what  I  can. 


REHOUSE   OF   SIN. 

icious  actions  are  perpetual  perturbations.    The 
;K^iinishment  that  follows,  is  far  more  grievous,  than 
^t;]ie  performance  is  gratifying ;  and  the  guilt  is  worse, 
'^lian  the  punishment    ISstque  paH  pcenam,  quhm 
"mmeruisse,  minus : — ^The  greatest  smart  is,  to  think 
^Mre   have  deserved  it.     Ill  give  you  a  story:    A 
^Pythagorean  bought  a  pair  of  shoes  upon  trust;  the 
shoemaker  died :    the   philosopher  '  was   glad,  and 
"thought  them  his  without  paying  for  them;   but 
]us  conscience  afterwards  twitched  him,  and  became 
^  perpetual  chider.  .  He  repaired  to  the  house  of 
%lie  deceased,  and  cast  in  his  mbney,  with  the^ 
"^vords:    There,  take  thy  due;  thou  Uvest  to  me, 
^though  dead  to  aU  beside.    Certainly,  ill  gotten 
^^ains  are  tar  worse  than  losses,  with   preserved 
honesty.    These,  grieve  but  once;  the  other,  are 
Ltinually  grati^  upon  our  quiet.    He  diminishes 
own  contentment,  that  would  add  to  it  by  in- 
iu^ce  and  wrong ;  looking  only  on  the  b^inning, 
has  not  a  view  to  the  end. 


»-.' 


9S  WEhhTHAMB   aiB(KEJV!BK 

TetAdelp.  8. 

I  tell  tfici;  Dfetrie'd,  Wisdom '  looks  as  wdV     /  / 
T«  tjhitigei  to  0ome,  09  tfao^e'th^f  ^resietit  are. 

4  .         *■■     .        " '  '!»•"■- 

There  i»  thUfdifieimioe^vbetv^^  wise  main  and' 
a  fool ;  the  first,  begins  in  the  end ;  the  tther,  ends 
in  the  banning.  I  wiU-isi^  one  eye,  on  the  act, 
another,  on  the  consequences  of  it :  so  if  I  spy  the 
Devil  shrowded  in  the  trdiil,  I  will  shut  the  door 
against  the  pleasure  itself,  though  it  comes  like 
8;  slcfrd,  upd^  fe  pretenlee  of  doipg  vie  hbnour. 
■  ,■■1 1         /■  '  /    ■,       •        •  .    '■■'-.'-' 

OJP   man's   IMPERFECTiaN. 

OjB*  myself,  what  can  I  do^  without  t^e  haaar4  of 
erring,?  Nay,  what  I  caa  think?  Nay,  wiMifti^Mi/ 
I  not  .do  or  not  think?  Evenr  xny  jbest  jimsinestt^^ endt 
my  be^t  vacation,'  are  works,  of.  enror  aodt  idfieiiofe*; 
Uncomfortable  constitution  of  man,!  who  ^oaniiot  but 
be  bad,  both  in  actiour  and  forb^a^^ni^e !  jCorm^tioii* 
mixes  with  our  purest  devotions ;  and  JH9  iKft^i  t^ 
perform  thenv  is  n^lectv  When  ,w;e  thin%  tfAwM 
Cod  at.  all,  we  are  impipusr  ancl  ungratefulf::  wbfaii 
we  do,  we  are  npt  able  to  think  ri^tlj^:^'  To^vv^hati 
can  we  apply  ourselves,  wherein  ^  there  is^  not'  an*'fml> 
spirit  to,  entrap  us?  If  we  psay^  ,iM;^w  it  caMs  JU 
wandering  thoughts,f07  steals  ,]awajf,  pjurf^j^eai^^ 
some  other  object  than  GodI/V(?fe  hear^  ithfliftbtf 


s^une  policy;  Midi  pregudiees  us  agaiiot  Hie  man 

part  of  his  doctrine.     If  we  read,  it  persuades  us 

let  reason  judge,  as  well  as  faith :  so  measuring 

a  false  rule,  it  would  make  us  believe  that 

E^ivinity  is  much  short  of  what  it  is.     If  We  perform 

S^ood  works,  the  same  evil  spirit  would  poison  them 

ith  Pharisaism,  and  make  us  by  overvaluing  them, 

lose  them.    If  we  do  ill,  it  encourages  us  to  a 

csoxtinuance ;  and  at  last  accuses  us  for  it.     If  we  do 

nothing,  we  n^lect  the  good  we  should  do.     If  we 

s&^p,  he  comes  in  dreams  and  rendier?  wanton  the 

ill— inclining  souL    If  we  wake,  we  mis-spend  our 

o^xind,  or  at  best  do  good,  not  well;  even  actions 

of  necessity,  we  perform  not  without  foults :  some^- 

ti^3Qes  we  think  we  do  things  well ;  but  when  they 

A^K%  passed,  we  are  sensible  of  transgression:  we 

ds^xnk  to  excess  and  the  drowning  of  the  brain :  we 

c^U;  not  to'  satisfy  nature,  but  to  over-charge  her  and 

to  inflame  our  unbridled  passions.    We  progrediate 

^  the  ways  of  vice ;  and  are  constant  in  nothinjg 

*wit  ofFending.    How  divine  are  the  thoughts  of  the 

^hippiM  satnrfbt !— 

,   '  '  .  ' 

MoHlu€txnriae$tfenmMaiwramalorvms: 

Cum  sceha  admittunt,.superesi  canst antia:  ^idf^y         , 

Aique  ntfas  tandem  ineipiunttentird,  peractis 

Criminibus  :  tarnen  ad  mores  natura  recurrit 

Damnatos  fixag  et  miutari  hescia :  nam  quis 

Peccimdi^finem  potuii  tibi  f  quando  recepit 

£;ecium$emel  attritd  deJrcntwnAartmf  i 

diiismnn  homiman  est,  qitem  tm^ontenium  viderif  )uim> 

^agitiof"- 

JtiT.  Sst.  it. 
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With  what  a  rapid  change  of  fancy  roil 
The  varying  passions  of  the  sinner's  soul! 
Bold  to  ofiend,  they  scarce  commit  th'  ofience. 
Ere  their  minds  labour  with  an  innate  sense 
Of  right  and  wrong : — not  long ;  for  nature  still 
Incapable  of  ^hange^  and  fixed  in  ill. 
Returns  to  her  old  habits ;  never  yet 
Could  sinner  to  his  sin  a  period  set. 

^       I 

It  is  not  for  any  man,  absolutdy  to  be  absolute.    ^^ 
will  not  be  too  forward  in  censuring  the  works  oiks^ 
others;  nor  will  I  ever  do  any  myself,  which  I  shaikh-* 
not  be  ready  to  submit  to  judgment  and  corrections^ 
nor^  without  being  able  to  give  a  reason  why  I  hav( 
ordered  them,  as  the  world  sees. 


OF   CURIOSITY   IN    KNOWLEDGE. 

...  J     , . . .  ■    <         •         •■ '  ■ 

JVoTH^NO  wraps  a  m^an  m  such  a  mist  of  errcm,  ^B 

bis  own  curiosity,  in  searching  into  things  which  are 

beyond  him.    How  happily  do  they  live  who  know 

nothing  but  what  is  necessary!    Our  knowledge, 

does  but  shew  our  ignorance.    Our  most  studious 

researches  are  but  a  discovery  of  what,  we  cannot 

know.    We  see,  the  effect ;  but  cannot  guess,  at  the 

cause.    Learning  is  like  a  river  whose  head  bemg 

far  in  the  land,  is  at  its  first  rise,  small  and  easily 

viewed:  but  stiU  as  you  proceed,  it  gapes  with  a 

wider  bank;  not  without  pleasure  aild  delightful 

windings,  while  it  is,  on  both  sides,  set  with  trees, 

1 
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mnd  t}ke  beauties  of  Taiious  flowers;  but  still,  the 
:£arther  you  follow  it,  the  deeper  and  the  broader  it 
is ;  till  at  last,  it  empties  itself  into  the  unfathom- 
able ocean ; — there  you  see  more  wata*,  but  no  shore ; 
S30  end  of  that  fluid  expanse.     In  many  things,  we 
sxiay  sound  nature,  in  the  shallows  of  her  revelations ; 
may  trace  her  to  her  second  causes :  but  when 
come  to  metaphysics,  to  long-buried  antiquity,  and 
unrevealed  divinity,  we  are  in-  a  sea,  which  is 
deeper  than  the  short  line  of  man  can  reach.     Much 
Exmay  be  gained  by  studious  inquiry ;  but  much  more 
viHUl  ever  remain  than  man  can  discover.     I  wonder 
m.-^  those  who  will  assume  a  knowledge  of  all  things ; 
it^ej  are  unwisely  ashamed  of  an  ignorance  which  is 
ii^€=^t  disgraceful,  for  it  is  no  shame  for  a  man  not  to 
t^^ow  that,  which  is  not  in  his  power.     We  fiU  the 
^'^^oirld  with  cruel  brawls,  in  the  obstinate  defence  of 
^'^ings  of  which  we  might,  with  more  honour  confess 
^"^^Tselves  igriovant.     One  will  pretend  to  tell  us  our 
^^Tiour*s  disputations  among  the  doctors;  another, 
^^liat  became  of  Moses'  body ;  a  third,  in  what  place 
*^^radise  stood ;  and  where  is  local  hell.     Some  would 
^I^pear  to  know  heaven  as  perfectly,  as  if  they  had 
"^^n  hurried  about  in  every  sphere.     Every  age,  both 
^^tifutes  old  errors,  and  begets  new  ones ; — ^yet  still 
^^^  we  the  more  entangled ;  the  farther  we  go,  the 
^^^arer  we  approach  a  sun  which  blinds  us.     He  who 
^ent  farthest  iti  these  things,  we  find  ending  with  a 
^^^sure  of  their  vanity  and  their  vexation.     It  is 
'^^tter  o£  doubt  whether  the  progress  of  learning  has 
^^ne  more  hurt  or  good;  whether  the  schools  have 
^<>t  made  more  questions  than  they  have  decided. 


/ 
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Surely,  those  fruitless  and    enigmatical   qn^mdoom^^^ 
which  hare  agitated  the  world,  are  bones  the  deril 
cast  among  us,  that  while  we  strive  for  a  vain  con4[i 
in  these  toys,  we  forge  the  prize  we  should  run  for 
Where  have  we  such  peaceable  and  flourishing 
monwealths,  as  among  those^  who  have  ndt  80  mud  M^ 
as  the  knowledge  of  letters  ?    The  husbandman  wfac^^ 
looks  not  beyond  the  plough  and  the  scythe^  is  i 
much  more  quiet,  than  the  puzzled  brain  of  the  statii 
or  the  scholar.     Who  will  not  approve  the  judgmen^-i*'^* 
of  our  modem  epigrammatist  ? 

Judice  me,  soli  sanperque  perinde  heati 
Sunt,  quicunque  sciunt  omnia,  quique  nihil. 

If  I  may  judge,  they  only  happy  show 
Which  do  or  nothing,  or  else  all  things  know. 

In  things  of  which  I  may  be  certain,  I  will  labour 
be  instructed :  but  when  I  come  where  reason  loi 
herself,  I  will  be  content  with  retiring  admiratioic^* 
Why  should  I  rack  my  brains  for  unprofitable  imj 
sibilities?     Though  I  cannot  know,  how  much 
hidden ;  I  may  SQon  judge,  #hat  may  be  ^scovered. 


OF   BEING    OVER-VALUED. 

jIjet  me  have  but  so  much  wisdom  as  that  I  ma 
orderly  manage  myself  and  my  means,  and  I 
never  care  to  be  pointed  at,  with  a  that  is  he. 
wish  not  to  be  esteemed  wiser  than  uduaL     The 
that  are  so,  do  better  in  concealing  it,  than  in  t 
the  world  of  it     I  hold  it  a  greater  injikry  to 
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overvalued,  than  under;  for  when  brought  to  the 
-touch,  the  one  shall  rise  with  praise,  while  the  other 
shall  decline  with  shame.  The  former,  has  more 
present  honour,  but  less  safety:  the  latter,  is  humbly 
secure,  and  what  is  wanting  in  renown,  is  made  up 
in  a  better  blessing,  quiet*  Th^re  is  no  detraction 
^worse  than  to  over-praise  a  man ;  for  if  bis  worth 
prove  short  of  what  report  doth  speak  hijn,  his  owp 
actioiis  are  ever  giving  the  lie  to  his  honour. 


THAT   SELF-DELUSION    HAS   RUINED    MAN. 

It  is  our  own  follies  that  make  our  lives  un- 
comfortable.  Our  errors  of  opinion,  our  cowardly 
fear  of  the  if^orld's  worthless  censure,  and  our  eager-  , 
ness  after  unnecessary  gold,  have  hampered  the 
-way  of  virtue,  and  made  it  far  more  di£5cult  than, 
in  itself,  it  is.  Virtue  has  suffered  most,  from  those 
urbo  should  uphold  her:  we  dare  not  do  those 
-tliixigs  that  are  right  and  lawful,  lest  the  ^ring 
mrodd  should  misconstrue  them :  as  if  we  were  to 
look  more  to  what  we  should  he  thwghtj  than  to 

i^hat  me  ought  to  be; — as  if  the  poet  wrote  untruth, 

when  he  tells  his  friend,  that 

Virtus,  repuUft  ntMcia  sordidus, 

Intaminatis  fulget  honoribus : 

Nee  sumit  aui  ponit  secures 

Arhitrio  poptilaris  aura. 

Hor.  1.  iii.  Ode  S. 
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With  stainless  lustre  Virtue  shines ; 

A  base  repulse,  nor  knows,  nor  fears ; 
Asserts  her  honours,  nor  declines 

A^  the  light  air  of  crouds,  uncertain  veers. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  that  she  should  live  in  penury, 
some  have  falsely  imagined.  Virtue  consists  with  ^^  ^ 
competent  fruition  of  a  lawfiil  pleasure ;  which  w^^*^ 
may  well  use  so  far  as  that  it  brings  not  any  eviLtf^ 
in  the  result.  Shall  we  think  goodness  to  be  th^^^^ 
height  of  pleasure  in  the  other  world ;  and  shall  w^^^^ 
be  so  mad  as  to  think  it  here,  the  sufferance  ok^oi 
misery?  Surely  it  was  none  of  God's  intention, 
square  man  out  for  sorrows.  Jn  our  salutes,  in  oi 
prayers,  we  wish  and  invoke  heaven,  for  the 
piness  of  our  friends:  and  shall  we  be  so  unjui 
and  so  uncharitable,  as  to  withhold  it  from  our- 
selves? as  if  we  would  be  kind  abroad,  and 
courteous  at  home.  I  do  think  nothing  moi 
lawful,  than  moderately  to  satisfy  the  desires 
nature;  so  as  they  infringe  not  religion,  and  do^r^*^ 
not  hurt  ourselves  or  society.  Laughing  is  a 
faculty,  peculiar  to  man;  yet,  as  if  it  were  given 
us  to  be  perverted,  no  creature  lives  so  miserable, 

0 

SO  disconsolate.  Why  should  we  not  use  that 
lawfully,  which  nature  has  made  for  enjo}rmeht? 
Virtue  has  neither  so  crabbed  a  face  nor  so  austere  a 
look,  as  we  frequently  give  her.  Man  is  a  daily 
multiplier  of  his  own  calamities ;  and  what  at  first 
undid  him  is  constantly  increasing  his  woes ;  search 
and  self-presumption.  He  has  left  virtue,  which 
the  stoics  have   defined  to  be  honest  nature ;   and 
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launched  into  the  by-devices  of  his  own  giddy 
I>rain.     Nor  do  I  see  but  that  this  definition  may 
Iiold  with  true  religion;   for  this  does  not  abolish 
:xiature9  but  limits   and  rectifies   it.     And  though 
xnan,  at  first  fell  desperately;    yet  we  read  not  of 
suiy  law  he  had  to  live  by,  till  the  time  of  Moses, 
snore  than  the  instinct  of  nature  and  the  remnant 
.of  God's  image  in  him.     But  when  man  once  fallen, 
Iby  degrees  grew  to  a  height  of  error  and  corruption ; 
tiien  God  commanded  Moses  to  give  him  rules  to 
^rheck  his  wandering  mind.     God  made  man  righ- 
teous ;  but  man  sought  out  vain  inventions ;  among 
^H    which,  none   has   more  befooled  him  than  the 
setting  up  of  gold.     Some  things  I  must  do,  which 
X  would  not,  as  being  one  among  the  rest,  who  are 
jjivolVed  in  the  general  necessity.     But  in   those 
tJiings  wherein  I  may  be  free  from  impugning  the 
X^i^s   of  humanity,   I   will  never  deny  myself  an 
lionest  solace,  for  fear  of  an  airy  censure.     Why 
should  another  man's  injustice  breed  my  unkind- 
xiess   to  myself?     As   for  gold,   surely   the   world 
^^v'ould  be  much  happier,  if  there  were  no  such  thing 
in  it.     But  since  it  is  now  the  fountain  from  whence 
all  things  flow,  I  will  care  for  it,  as  I  would  for  a 
pass  to  travel  the  world  by,  without  begging ;  if  I 
Ixave  none,  I  shall  fare  so  much  the  worse,  because 

custom  has  played  the  fool,  in  making  it  material, 

^ben  it  needed  not  to  have  been  so. 


\ 
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OF   WOMEN. 

Some  are  so  uncharitable  as  to  think  all  womeic*^^'^ 

bad:   and  others  are  so  credulous,  as  they  bdiev^"^*^^ 

they  all  are  good.     At  first,  woman   was  create^^^'^ 

man*s  equal;  the  difference  was  in  the  sex:  other-^*^*^ 

wise,  they  both  were  Man.     If  we  argue  fipom  tb 

text,  that  male  and  female  made  man :  and  so  tb 

man  being  put  first,  was  worthier ;  I  answer,  so  th 

evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first  day:    y 

few  will  think,  the  night  the  better.     That 

is  made  her  governor,  and  so  above  her,  I  believc^""^^ 

^ath^  the   punishment  of  her  sin,  than  the 

rogative  of  his  worth.     Had  they  both  stood,  it  ma; 

be  thought,  she  had  never  been  in  that  subjection  z^ 

for  then  it  had  been  no  curse,  but  a  continuanc€^^^^^ 

of  her  former  estate,  which  had  nothing  but  blessed — 

ness  in  it.     Peter  Martyr  indeed  is  of  opinion,  tha 

man  before  the  fall,  had  priority ;  but  Chrysostom 

he  says,  does  .doubt  it.     All  will  grant  her  coipo 

frame   more  wonderful   and    more    beautiful 

man's.     And  can  we  think  God  would  pvt  a  w 

soul,  into  a  better  body  ?    When  man  was  Created,  i 

is  sdd,  God  made  man :  but  when  woman,  it  is  saii 

God  builded  her ;  as  if  he  had  then  been  about 

frame  of  rarer  quality  and  more  exact  compossition. 

Women  are  naturally  the  more  modest :  and  modesty 

is  the  seat  and  dwelling  place  of  virtue.     When  a 

woman  grows  bold  and  daring,  we  dislike  her,  and 


1  • 


ij  jske  is^  too  like  a  mim.    Evexy  man  is  so  much 
better,  by  how  mufdh  he  copies  the  nearer  to 
Man  in  nothing  is  more  like  him,  than  in 
naercifuL     Y^  woman  is  far  more  merciful 
'ttiiAn  man,  she  being  a  sex  wherein  pitj  and  com- 
j^aaaoA  haye  di^rsed  far  brighter  rays.     God  is 
aaad  te   he  love;    and    I    am  sure,  every  where 
"VFoman  is  spoken  of  for  transcending  in  that  quality. 
X  IcDOw,  when  women  prove  bad,  they  are  a  sort 
of  vile  creatures:    optima  carrupta  pessima:  the 
l>est  things  corrupted,  become  the  worst.     They  are 
<»f  a  more  ductile  temper,  than  the  harder  metal 
of  man  :   and  so  may  be   made,  both  better  and 
^worse;  the  representations  of  Sophocles  and  Euri- 
pides may  he  both  true :  and  for  that  tongue-vice, 
tditflitifveness,  I  see  not,  hot  that  men  when  they 
ineet  tc^ether,  may  very  well  vie  words  with  them# 
It  ds  tme,  women  are  not  so  fit  for  great  actions. 
Their  easy  natures  make   them   soihewhat   more 
inesdnte ;  whereby  men  have  argued,  that  liiis  pro- 
ceeds fram  fear  and  inconstancy.     But  men  .have 
^dways  held  Khe  Parliament,  and  have  enacted  their 
owia'  wills,  without  ever  hearing  them  speak :  and 
^keh  how  easy  is  it  to  conclude  them  guilty?  Besides 
^€diica(tion  makes  more  difference  between  men  and 
^hem,  than  nature  :  Diogenes  snarled  bitterly,  when 
^widOdng  with  another,  he  apied  two  women  talking, 
^qmI    said,  see    the  viper    and  asp   are   changing 
poison.     Tlie  poet  was   conceited  who  said,   after 
^ey  were  made  ill,  God  made  them  fearful,  that 
man  migbt  rule  theai ;  otherwiete  they  had  been  past 
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dealing  with.  I  am  resolved  to  honour  virtue,  i 
what  sex  soever  I  find  it;  and  I  think  that  in  gene 
ral,  I  shall  find  it  more  in  women  than  men,  thoug] 
weaker  and  more  infirmly  guarded.  I  believe  the 
are  better  and  may  be  brought  to  be  worse.  Nei 
ther  shall  the  faults  of  many,  make  me  uncharitabl 
to  all:  nor  the  goodness  of  some,  make  me  credulou 
pf  the  rest.  Though  hitherto,  I  confess,  I  have 
found  more  sweet  and  constant  goodness  in  man 
than  I  have  found  in  woman. 


OF    THE    LOSS    OF    THINGS   LOVED. 

JL  o  some  things  we  so  dedicate  ourselves,  that  when 
they  leave  us,  they  seem  to  take  away  even  our  soul 
along  with  them.     We  seldom  find  any  who  do  not 
take  a  particular  delight,  in  some  particular  thing. 
David  had  his  Absalom:  Hannah's  wish  was  chil- 
dren:  Haman's  thirst  was  honour:   Archithophel 
gloried  in  his  counsel.      Who  would  have  thought 
that  on  account  of  these  things,  they  should  have 
expressed  such  excessive  passions  ?  Who  would  have 
believed  that  the  neglect  of  his  advice,  would  have 
induced  Archithophel  to  have  recourse  to  a  halter  ? 
We  begin  to  be  miserable,  when  we  are  totally  bent 
on  some  one  temporal  object.     What  one  sublunary 
centre  is  there,  which  is  able  to  receive  the  circles  of 
the  spreading  soul  ?  All  the  things  which  we  find  here, 
are  too  narrow  and  insuflScient  for  the  aflfections  of 
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4he  mind.      If  the  possession  of  them  could  afford  us' 

liappiness,  it  would  not  then  be  such  fondness  to 

^engage  ourselves  to  them  with  devoted  attachment : 

dut  since  they  cannot  make  us  truly  hapfiy  in  their 

enjoyment,  and  we  may  be  made  miserable  by  the 

%<i(ss  of  them ;  it  will  be  best  not  to.  fix  our  whole 

S^eart  upon  them.     Into  what  ridiculous  passes  do 

^hey  bring  themselves  who  dote  upon  a  rosy  &ce? 

'^Tho  looks  not  upon  Dido  with  a  kind  of  smiling  pity, 

i^  Viigil's  poetry  does  not  injure  her  wild  love  ta 

^^Eofieas,  rather  than  teU  the  truth  of  her  hate  to  lar- 


Urilur  iitfclix  Dido,  totdque  vagalur 

Urhejurens :  qualis  conjecta  cerva  sagiitd ; 

Stuam  procul  incauium  nemara  inter  Cressiajixit 

Pastor  agens  telit :  liquitque  volatile  ferrum 

^escius :  illafugd  sylvas  ealtusque  peragrat 

J)ictaoi :  lueret  Uueri  Uthaiis  arundo, 

Virg.  JEn,  W. 

Scorch^  in  fierce  flames,  through  cities  several  ways, 
IxMft  Dido  wanders :  like  some  deer  that  strays, 
.And  unawares,  hy  some  rude  shepherd's  dart. 
In  her  own  Crete  pierc'd  to  her  fearful  heart, 
Plies  tripping  through  all  Dicta's  groves  and  plains ; 
The  deadly  arrow  sticks  and  pains. 

Certamly  they  can  never  live  in  quiet,  who  so  entirely 
?i^e  themselves  up  to  particular  objects.  When  in 
^^e  object,  we  place  all  our  hopes  and  cares,  what  da 
^e  do,  but,  like  foolish  merchants,  venture  all  upon 
^iie  bottom  ?  It  is  not  good  to  bring  ourselves  to  that 
extreme  necessity,  that  the  failure  of  one  aim  should 
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leave  Hi  destitute.  Who  that  amnot  swim  wdl^  woi 
with  one  small  duread,  hazard  htmaelf  on  the 
and  unsoanded  sea?    How  does  the  wise  man 
at  that,  whidi  makes  the  lady  weep,-«<4he  deatk  oi 
little  dog?  I  like  him  who  oaa  play  and  win  amU^JM 
langh)  and  bse,  without  a  care  or  sigh.    Our  lore  h 
not  always  constant :   its  objects  are  yet  vmeb 
unceitaia :  and  events  are  still  more  so,  than  they. 
Something  I  must  Uke  and  love;  but  nothuig 

violoitly,  as  to  be  undone  by  the  dejftivatioB  of  it: 

to  prevent  which  effect,  I  will  bend  my  lore  towanie^-9b 
that  which  can  neither  be  lost,  nor  can  admit 
excess ;  nor  y^t  will  I  ever  love  a  friend  so  little, 
that  he  shall  not  command  the  all  of  an  honest  man. 


OP   THE    UNCERTAINTY    OP    LIFE. 

M.ISERABLK  brevity !  more  miserable  unoert«nty 
of  life !  We  are  sure,  tiiat  we  cannot  live  long ;  and 
uncertain,  that  we  shall  live  at  all.  Even  while  I  am 
writing  this,  I  am  not  sure  my  pen  shall  end  this 
sentence.  Our  life  is  so  short,  that  we  cannot  in  it, 
Qontemplate  what  ourselves  ajre ;  so  unoertaai,  tbat 
we  cannot  say  we  will  resolve  to  do  it.  Silence  ww 
a  full  answer  from  that  philosopher^  who,  being  asked 
what  he  thought  of  human  life,  said  nothing,  tinmied 
hsnoBelf  round,  and  vani^ed.  like  leaves  on 
we  are  the  sport  of  «very  poff  tiiat  blows.     ^ 
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yftAi  w^  dtadj)  we  ikiok  to  dissect  the  world  bj  coiw 
-tiniied  seat^dies;  and^  Wiiile  we  are  oontriiiriiig  tbe 
3ieaM8t  way  to  do  it»  age  and  oonsumed  years  over<^ 
4;ake  us ;  and  death  with  a  Pegasean  speedflies  upon 
unwary  man ;  Juvenal  tells  us^ 


Feiiinui  enim  decurrere  velox 


Flocculus,  angustiB  miser  ague  brevisiifna  vita 

Portio :  dum  bibimus^  dum  scrta,  unguenta,  puelltu 

PoscimtiS,  obrepit,  non  intelUcta,  seneetuB* 

Sftt9. 

For  youth,  too  transient  flower,  (of  life's  short  day 
The  shortest  past)  but  blossoms  to  decay. 
Lo!  while  we  give  the  unregarded  hour 
To  wine  and  revelry,  in  pleasure's  bower 
The  noiseless  foot  of  time  steals  swiftly  by. 
And,  ere  we  dream  of  manhood,  age  is  nigh ! 

Hf  nature  had  not  made  man  an  active  creature  and 

"^to  taA^e  delight  in  empIo3rment,  nothing  would  sooner 

"^nmvince  him  itf  his  foUy  than  some  of  those  enter- 

^^prises  which  he  takes  in  hand.     We  builds  as  if  we 

^Bfiid  fefUndations  for  eternity :    and  the  works  which 

^^we  engage  in,  are  often  the  leTq;th  of  three  or  four 

^^ves.      How  many  warriors  have  eicpired  in  their 

:aiartial  enterprises,  leaving  their  breath  in  the  places 

^^^iHiere  Ihey  laid  the  siege  1  Certainly,  he  who  reflects 

^iiD  the  casualties  c^  life,  can  neither  be  caress  nor 

^  ^^stnretous.    More  die  in  the  Spring  and  Summer  of 

"^hehr  years,  than  live  till  the  Autumn  or  the  Winter 

«f  Ihem.     If  the  man  who  has  almost  exhausted  his 

^ery  vitality  in  amassing  .filthy  lucre^  would  but  tiunk 

Itow  a  hair  or  a  fly  may  snatch  him  in  a  moment 
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from  it,  it  would  surely  quell  his  ardent  love  of  gain, 
afnd  put  his  posting  mind  into  a  more  safe  and  quiet 
pace.  Unless  he  is  sure  to  enjoy  it,  why  should  any 
man  labour  himself  for  more  than  is  convenient  ?  I 
will  never  care  too  much  for  that,  which  I  am  not 
sure  to  keep ;  yet,  I  know  that  were  every  man  to 
look  only  to  himself,  an  age  or  two  would  find  the 
world  in  ruin ; — so  that  for  such  actions,  men  may 
plead  their  charity,  that  though  they  live  not  to  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  the  thing  themselves,  they  shall  yet  be 
beneficial  to  posterity. 


OP  GOOD  COUNSEL. 

jTo  some,  there  is  not  a  greater  vexation  than  to  be 
advised  by  an  inferior.  Nay,  I  have  known  those 
who  being  advised  by  such,  have  run  into  a  worse 
contradiction,  rather  than  seem  to  leajtn  of  one  below 
them :  or  have  d.elayed  following  the  advice  tendered  . 
to  them,  until  they  thought  the  giver  of  it  had  forgot 
that  he  had  counselled  them.  They  will  sooner  fly 
in  a  perilous  height,  than  appear  to  give  way  to  one 
beneath  them.  Pitiful !  that  we  should  rather  injure 
ourselves,  than  be  content  to  be  unprided.  Had  we 
but  so  much  humility,  as  to  remember  that  we  are 
but  men ;  we  might  easily  believe  another  might  have 
brains,  as  well  as  ourselves.  He  is  his  own  enemy 
who  refuseth  a  cordial,  because  presented  in  a  spoon 
of  wood.     That  man's  wisdom  is  false  who  would 
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stop  the  ear  with  the  tongue,  and  speak  all  and 

decide  without  hearing  the  voice  of  another.     Even 

^he  slave  may  sometimes  light  on  a  way  to  enlarge  his 

naaster,  when  his  own  invention  fails.     Nay,  there  is 

some  reason  why  we  should  be  best  directed  by  men 

]>elow  otur  state :  for,  while  a  superior  is  sudden  and 

iPearlesSf  an  inferior  premeditates,  lest,  being  found 

^vveak  in  his  advice,  he  might  displease.    Job  reckons 

it;  a  part  of  his  int^rity,  that  he  did  not  refuse  the 

judgment  of  his  servant.      It  is  good  to  command 

such ;  and  it  is  also  good  to  hear  them.  Why  should 

be  ashamed  by  any  honest  means,  to  avail  our- 

of  that  which  may  benefit  us  ?  In  things  which 

difficult  and  not  of  important  secrecy,  I  think  it 

€3t   amiss  to  consult  with  inferiors.     He  who  lies 

-sider    the  tree,  sees  more  than  those  who  sit  on 

top  of  it.      As  nature  hath  made  the  body's 

es  to  look  upward  with  more  ease  than  downward; 

the  eye  of  the  soul  sees  better  in  ascensions  and 

t;S:Mings  meanly  raised.      We  are  all  with  a  kind  of 

Affectation,  carried  to  things  above  us :  and  we  have 

&lso  better  means  of  observing  them,  while  we  are 

ft.^Amitted  to  their  view.   As  to  things  beneath  us,  not 

ing  so  delighted  with  them,  we  pass  them  over 

th  neglect  and  inattention.      Servants  are  usually 

best  fiiends,  or  our  worst  enemies  :  Neuters,  sel- 

^c>in.    Attendants  are  like  the  locks  that  belong  to  a 

V^oiise :  while  they  are  strong  and  close,  they  preserve 

^s  in  safety :  but  if  weak  or  open,  we  are  left  a  prey 

to  thieves.      If  they  be  such  as  a  stranger  may  pick 

^^  another  open  with  a  false  key,  it  is  very  fit  to 
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change  them  instantly ;  but  if  they  be  well  ward< 
they  are  thai  good  guards  of  our  fame  and  w 
It  is  good»  I  con&ss,  to  consider  how  they 
affected ;  and  to  weigh  their  counsels,  before  we  em 
brace  them :  they  may  sometimes  at  once,  both  pi 
and  poison  us.  Advice  is  as  well  the  wise  man's 
as  the  fool's  advancement.  A  family  is  but  a  court  i 
miniature,  where  most  men  respect  more  their 
advancement  than  the  honour  of  their  king.  Th 
same  thing  which  makes  a  lying  chambermaid 
her  ugly  mistress  that  she  looks  lovely,  will  make 
base  lord  flatter  his  prince  in  his  greatest  errors.  I 
is  ^ood  to  know  the  disposition  of  the  counsellor,  thai 
we  may  the  better  judge  of  his  counsel ;  which,  if  w 
find  goody  we  shall  do  well  to  follow,  whatevar  ma; 
be  bis  motives.  I  will  regard  the  good  counsel^  ev 
of  a  bad  man*  We  think  not  gold  the  worse,  becai 
it  is  brought  us  in  a  bag  of  leather :  nor  ought  we 
slight  good  counsel,  because  it  is  presented  us  by 
had  man  or  an  underling. 


ON    THE    INFLUENCE    OF    WEALTH. 

HVe  magnify  the  wealthy  man,  though  his  parts 
never  so  poor.   The  poor  man  we  despise,  be  he  nevi 
so  well  otl\erwise  qualified.     GU)ld  is  the  coverlet 
imperfections.    It  .is  the  fooFs  curtain,  which  hid 
all  his  jdefects  from  the  world.      It  can  make 
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>w,  aod  tongues  speak,  against  the  native  g^us  of 
le  heart  The  heathens  made  Jupiter  their  chief 
3d;  and  we  have  crowned  PJiutus.  He  is  master  of 
16  Muses,  and  can  buj  their  voices.  The  Graces 
aitonliim:  Mercury  is  his  messenger :  Mars  comes 
»  him  for  his  pay :  Venus  is  his  prostitute.  He  can 
take  Vesta  break  her  yow :  he  can  have  Bacchus  be 
lerry  with  him,  and  Ceres  feast  him  when  he 
leases.  He  is  the  sick  man's  .£sculapius,  and  the 
'alias  of  an  empty  brain.  Money  is  a  general  man : 
nd,  without  doubt,  excellently  endowed  with  capald- 
ities.    Petronlus  describes  his  qualities : 

iSttM^is  hiihti  nwmno^g  ttcurd  namgei  aurd: 

Fortunamqtte  tuo  tempcrit  arbitrio* 
Uxorem  ducat  Danaen,  ipsumque  licebit 

Acrinumjuheat  credere,  quod  Danaen : 
(krmina  campanat,  deciamei,  cancrepei  omnes 

Et  peragat  coumos,  tUque  Catone  prior. 
JurUconsuUus,  paret,  nan  paret :  habeto  ; 

Aique  esio,  quicquid  Scrvius  out  Labeo. 

MuUa  loquoT :  quid  vis,  nummis  prtnentibuB,  opta  ; 

Et  veniet :  claunan  possidet  area  Jovem. 

Satir.  prope  Sq. 

The  money'd  man  can  safely  sail  all  seas ; 
And  make  his  fortune  as  himself  shall  please. 
He  can  wed  Danae,  and  command  that  now 
Acrisius  self  that  fatal  match  allow. 
He  can  declaim,  chide,  censure,  verses  write ; 
And  do  all  things  better  than  Cato  might. 
He  knows  the  law,  and  rules  it ;  hath  and  is  ' 
Whole  Servius,  and  what  Labeo  could  possess. 
In  brief;  let  rich  men  wish,  whatsoe'er  they  love, 
'Twill  come ;  they  in  a  lockt  chest  keep  a  Jove. 
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The  time  is  come  about  whereof  Diogenes  prophe- 
sied, when  he  gave  the  reason  why  he  would  be 
buried,  grovelling.     Gold,  which  lay  buried  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  is^  now  made  the  head  and  ruler 
of  the  people-;  and,  we  have  undeservedly  put  worth 
helow  it.     Worth  without  wealth,  is  like  an  able  sct- 
vant  out  of  employment ;  he  is  fit  for  all  businesses,  but 
wants  wherewith  to  put  himself  into  any;  he  hath 
good  materials  for  a  foundation,  but  hath  not  the 
means  to -rear  the  walls   of  his  fame;  for  though 
indeed  riches  cannot  make  a  man  wOTthy,  they  can 
shew  him  to  the  world,  when  he  is  so.    But  when  we 
think  him  wise  for  his  wealth  alone,  we  suffer  our- 
selves to  be  misled  with  the  multitude.  To  the  rich,  I 
confess,  we  owe  something;  but  to  the  wise  man, 
most :  to  the  wise  man,  for  himself  and  his  innate 
worthiness  ;  to  the  rich  man,  as  being  casually  happy, 
in  things  which  are  blessings,  when  they  are  not 
so  used  as  to  make  virtue  mercenary,  or  a  flatterer 
of  vice.     Worth  without  wealth,   besides   its   own 
native  nobleness,  has  this  in  it,  that  it  may  be  a  way 
of  obtaining  that  wealth  which  is  wanting :  but  as 
for  wealth  without  worth,  I  count  it  nothing  but  a 
rich  saddle,  for  the  state  to  ride  an  ass  with. 
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thXt  sin  is  more  crafty  than  violent. 

Before  we  sin,  the  devil  shews  bis  policy ;  when 
we  have  sinned,  his  baseness.  He  makes  us  first  revile 
our  father,  and  then  stands  up  to  witness  how  we 
have  blasphemed.     He  b^  the  rod  on  us,  for  faults 
which  had  not  been,  but  for  his  own  enticement.  He 
was  never  such  a  soldier,  as  he  is  a  politician :  he 
blows  up  more  hy  one  mine,  than  be  can  kill  by  ten 
assaults:  he  prevails  most  by  treaty  and  seducing 
vays.    Presents  and  parlies  win  him  more  than  the 
cruel  wound,  or  the  hand  of  fOTce.    All  sin  is  rather 
subtle,  than  bold.    The  devil  is  a  coward,  and  will 
•Pith  thy  resisting  fly  thee ;  nor  dare  he  shew  him- 
self in  a  noted  good  man's  company:  if  he  does,  he 
comes  in  seeming  virtue,  and  the  garb  of  counterfeit 
truth.  Vice  stands  abashed  at  the  glorious  majesty  of 
a  soul  confirmed  in  goodness.  Cato's  presence  stopped 
tl>e  pr^tices  of  the  Romans'  brutish  Floralia.   Satan 
first  began  with  hesitations  and  sly-couched  oratory; 
and  ever  since,  he  has  continued,  in  wiles,  in  stra- 
tagems, and  the/etchea  of  a  toiling  brain ;  rather  de- 
[        ceding  us  into  sin,  than  urging  us  to  it : — and  when 
'        we  hare  committed  it,  he  seldom  lets  us  see  our  folly, 
""  We  are  plunged  into  some  deep  extremity ;  then, 
he  tvrites  it  in  capital  letters,  and  carries  it,  as  a 
Pageant  at  a  show,  before  us.  What  could  have  made 
*''»d  so  heartless,  when  Absalom  rose  gainst  him, 
""*  the  guilt  of  his  sins  which  were  then  presented 
K>  lutn  ?  when  he  fled,  and  wept,  and  fled  again.    It 
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appears  a  wonder  that  Shimei  should  rail  a  king  \/0 
his  face,  and  unpunished,  brave  him  and  his  host  o: 
soldiers;  accusing  him  and  casting  stones  at  him^ 
while  he  stood  encompassed  by  his  nobles.  David  vr\ 
full  of  the  horror  of  his  sins,  and  knew  that  Shime: 
declared  the  tinith,  though  he  acted  the  devil's 
ignobly  to  insult  over  a  man  in  misery.  It  is  a  hellisl^ 
disposition,  which  watches  how  to  give  a  blow  to  th^ 
man  already  reeling.     When  we  are  in  danger,  th^ 
devil  galls  us  with  what  we  have  done ;  and  on  oxxsr 
sick-beds,  shews  us  all  our  sins  in  magnifying-glasses. 
He  first  draws  us  into  odious  treason,  and  when  w^ 
are  taken  and  brought  to  the  bar,  he  is  our  accused 
and  convicting  witness.     His  artful  policy  is  noiiir 
turned  to  open  baseness.   Nor  is  it  a  wonder,  for  eviX 
is  ever  the  end  of  deceit ;  yet  sure,  this  cozenage  i^ 
the  more  to  be  condemned,  on  accotmt  of  its  l^n^ 
so  ruinous  and  so  easy.  Who  is  it  but  may  (ieceive,  \£ 
he  minds  to  be  a  villain  ?  How  poor  and  inhumac^ 
was  the  craft  of  Cleomenes,  who  after  concluding  a^ 
truce  for  seven   daySy  in  the  ni^ht  assaulted 
enemy ;  alleging,  that  the  nights  were  not  exclw 
from  slaughter  ?  I  cannot  tell  which  I  most  hate,  th< 
devil  or  a  Machiavelian  statesman.    For  though  th- 
devil  be  the  more  secret  enemy,  yet  the  base  pol 
tician  is  the  more  familiar ;  and  is  indeed  but  a  dev^^^ 
in  hose  and  doublet,  dressed  up  in  an  accustome^*''^ 
mode,  that  he  may  the  better  serve  his  treacherou-*^^ 
purposes. 
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OP   DISCONTENT. 

UiscoNTENT  is  like  ink  poured  into  water,  which 
fills  the  whole  fountain  full  of  blackness.   It  casts  a 
eloud  over  the  mindly  and  renders  it  more  occupied 
alK>ut  the  evil  which  disquiets  it,  than  about  the 
means  of  removing  it.  Nay,  it  is  so  busied  in  grieving, 
as  t^batift  neither  room  nor  time  for  considering  what 
sltould^  eJhtd  it  relief.  It  disassociates  man,  who  was 
by  natwe  made  a  sociable  being,  and  sends  him  with 
beasts,  to  the  loneliness  of  unfrequented  deserts.   Nor 
is  it  the  mind  alone,  that  is  thus  affected  by  discon- 
tent; tlie  body  is  likewise  affedted  by  it.  It  thickens 
the  complexion,  and  gived  it  a  Saturnine  cast ;  the  eye 
is  rendered  dim ;  and  the  whole  man  becomes^  ^s  if 
^tatued  into  stone  and  earth.  Those  discontents  sting 
deopert^  which  cannot  be  <:omnmnicated  to  another  f 
^ot^then  the  sQul  pines  away,  and  starves  for  want 
^  ctmnsel^  to  comfort  and  cherish  it.   Concealed  sor- 
^Ws  ure  ^like  those  vapours  which  being  shut  up, 
<^<X!^iM  ^arthquAkes.     Th^  man  is  truly  miserable 
""^hb  cannot  gei  rid  of  his  miseries ;  and  yet  will  not 
^^ifold-thein.    As  in  the  body,  whatsoever  is  takeii 
^Wardly  winch  is  distastefbl  atid  odntinties  there 
Avoided,  does  daSy  suppurate  and  gMher,  till  at 
I^st  it  kills  or  at  least  endangers  ii£e :  so  is  it  in  the 
*^ind ;  sorrows  entertained  and  smothered,  do  so  col- 
^^ct,  that  the  sweet  dispositions  of  our  nature  give 
^ay  to  a  harsh  morosity  and  spleen.  Why  should  we 
u\ig  a  poisoned  arrow  so  closely  in  our  wounded 
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bosoms  ?  Neither  griefs  nor  joys  were  ever  ordain 
for  secrecy- 

Strangulai  inclusus  dolor,  atque  cor  mtuat  inius  ; 

Cogitur  et  vires  muhiplicare  suas, 

Oy.  Trist  5.-.*-  I. 

Griefs  when  untold,  do  choke  and  inwardly  consume  tbess- 
heart;  and,  by  restraint,  their  burning  forces  multiply, 

I  think  there  is  no  man  but  would  willingly  unfinfld 
his  griefs,  if  either  shame  of  the  cause,  or  distn»st  ^ 
Hs  friend,  did  not  deter  him  from  dedaring  theitf* 
He  that  keeps  his  distress  a  close  prisoner,  is  like  th^ 
papist  who  observes  GUK)d-Friday  all  the  year ;  he  is 
ever  whipping  and  inflicting  penance  on  hinas^^ 
when  he  needs  not*    Seriousness,  even  as  to  woutHMj 
things,  I  know,  is  sometimes  profitable;  but,  lUce  * 
willow,  if  we  set  it  deep  or  let  it  stand  too  long,  ^ 
will  grow  up  to  a  tree,  and  overspread.    Sorrow  is  a 
dull  passion,  and  deadens  the  activity  of  the  nun^ 
Methinks  Crates  shewed  a  braver  spirit,  when  f^ 
danced  and  laughed  in  his  thread-bare  doak,  and  b^     1 
wallet  at  hisv  back  (which  was  all  the  wealth  he  ha^)» 
than  Alexander,  when  he  wept,  that  he  had  no  mo^^ 
worlds  to  conqpBier.  If  I  must  have  sorrow,  I  wiU  ner^^^ 
be  so  in  love  with  it,  as  to  keep  it  to  mysdf  alon^^ 
nor  will  I  ever  so  affect  company^  as  to  live  w 
vexations  shall  daily  salute  me. 
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OF   TRUTH^  AND   BITTERNESS   IN   JEST. 

It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  too  tart  in  his  jests. 
Bitterness  is  for  serious  potions;   not  for  health's 
merriment,  or  the  jollities  of  a  mirthful  feast.    An 
offensive  man  is  the  devil's  bellows,  wherewith  he 
blows  up  contentions  and  jars.     In  wit,  I  find  nothing 
more  galling  than  an  offensive  truth ;  for  thereby  we 
nm  into  two  great  errors ;  one  is,  we  chide  that,  in  a 
loose  laughter,  which  should  be  grave  and  savour 
both  of  love  and  pity ;  the  other  is,  we  descend  to 
personality,  and  by  that  means  draw  the  whole  com- 
pany to  witness  the  disgrace  of  him  at  whose  expense 
the  j6ke  is.    The  soldier  is  not  noble  who  makes  sport 
^witli  the  wounds  of  his  companion.     Whosoever  will 
Jest,  should  be  like  him  who  flourishes  at  a  show ;  he 
should  not  aim  more  at  one,  than  at  another.    Things 
-  like  truth,  are  in  this  case  better  than  truth  itself. 
>}or  is  it  less  improper  than  unsafe,  to  fling  about  at 
random  this  wormwood  of  the  brain,  our  wit ;  for 
some  noses  are  too  tender  to  endure  the  smell  of  it. 
^nd  though  there  may  be  many,  who,  like  tiled 
lEOUses,  can  admit  a  falling  spark  without  injury : 
^ct  some^  again,  are  covered  with  such  light,  dry 
straw,  that  with  the  least  touch  they  will  kindle  and 
flame  about  your  ears  :  and  when  the  house  is  on  fire, 
it  is  unavailing  to  wonder  from  how  small  a  matter 
it  arose.     JSxitus  ine  furor :  anger  is  but  a  step 
^m  rage ;  and  rage  is  a  wild  fire  which  is  not  to  be 
cxtingoiahed.     It  is  true,  anger  sooner  inflames  a 
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fool,  than  a  man  composed  in  his  resolutions, 
we  are  not  always  sure  to  meet  with  discreet  am 
nor  can  we  very  well  hope  it,  while  we  ourselves 
otherwise,  in  giving  the  occasion  for  folly  to  she^ 
itself     Fools  are  the  greater  number :  wise  men 
like  timber-trees  in  a  wood,  here  and  there  one.     Bi 
when  we  grow  bitter  to  a  wise  man,  we  arfe  the^ 
worst :  for,  he  sees  farther  into  the  offence^  and 
able  to  make  us  feel  for  it,  more  than  the  othe- 

Laughter  should  dimple  the  cheek,  not  fiirraw  tl u 

brow.  A  jest  should  be  such,  that  all  shall  be  aUe 
join  in  the  laugh  which  it  occasions,  but  if  it 
hard  upon  one  of  the  company,  like  the  crack  of  a 
string,  it  makes  a  stop  in  the  music.  Though  amJl 
have  not  wit  to  reject  the  arrow  which  is  aimed  ^3Kt 
them,  yet  most  have  memory  to  retain  the  ofienc?>^* 
It  is  but  an  unhappy  wit,  which  stirs  up  enemii 
against  the  owner  of  it.  A  man  may  spit  out  h: 
friend  from  his  tongue,  or  laugh  him  into  an  enem; 
Gall  and  mirth  is  an  ill  and  unnatural  mixture,  an. 
sometimes  truth  is  bitterness.  I  would  wish  evei 
man  to  be  pleasingly  merry,  but  let  uf  beware, 
bring  not  truth  on  the  stage,  like  a  wanton  with  a:i(/ 
edged  weapon.  i 


i 

OP    APPREHENSION    OF    WRONGS.  J 

1  HINGS  often  pass  for  wrongs  in  our  own  iiiougl^ 
which  were  never  meant  to  be  so,  by  the  heart  of  if 
who  speaketh.    The  apprehension  of  a  wrong  l^ 

I 
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more  than  the  sharpest  part  of  the  wrong  done.     It 
is  i^ot  good,  in  matters  of  conceived  offences,  to  dive 
into  a  manV  mind  beyond  his  own  comment ;  nor  to 
stflT  upon  an  indignity,  without  first  receiving  an 
explanation,  unless  we    have   proofs  which   carry 
weight  and  strong  conviction  with  them.    Words 
s^imetimas  fly  from  the  tongue,  which  the  heart  did 
pother  hatch  nor  harbour.     While  we  think  to  re- 
Tenge  an  ii^ury,  we  oftentimes  begin  one ;  and  after 
tfiitt,  have  to  repent  of  our  misconceptions.     In  things 
IB^hitch  wiU  l)ear  a  double  meaning,  it  is  good  to  sup- 
pose  the  most  favourable  one  was  intended ;  so  shall 
we  still  both  keep  our  friends  and  peace.     If  it  be  a 
wrong  that  is  apparent,  still  it  is  sometimes  better  to 
dissemble  it,  than  to  play  the  wasp,  and  strive  to 
return  a  sting.     It  is  a  wise  man's  glory  to  pass  by 
an  offence ;  and  this  was  Solomon's  philosophy.     A 
fool  struck  Cato  in  the  bath,  and  when  he  was  sorry 
ibr  it,  Cato  had  forgot  it:  for,  says  Seneca,  meUti^ 
^^pulavit  rum  agnoscerej  quam  ignoscere.    He  would 
^not  come  to  near  to  revenge,  as  to  take  notice  of  it 
Xight  injuries  are  made  none,  by  not  regarding  them ; 
1>ut  if  followed  up,  they  grow  to  a  height  and  trouble. 
Xt  is  inconsistent  with  a  generous  spirit,  to  return  a 
jJunishment  for  every  abuse.      Some    affronts  are 
^tich,  that  they  require  nothing  but  contempt  to  kill 
them.     The  cudgel  is  not  necessary  when  the  beast 
^'ily  barks.     Though  much  sufferance  is  stupidity, 
yet  a  little  is  of  good  esteem.     However,  we  may 
prize  the  revengeful  man  for  his  spirit ;  yet,  without 
doubt,  it  is  noble  to  disdain  a  wrong.     Princes,  when 
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ambassadors  have  offered  them  an  insult,  do  not 
chide  them,  but  deny  them  audience;  as  if  silence* 
were  the  way  royal  to  reject  a  wrong.     He  enjoys  a^ 
brave  composedness,   who  seats  himself  above   the^ 
flight  of  the  injurious  claw.     Nor  does  he  by  this^ 
shew  his  weakness,  but  his  wisdom.     For,  qui  levitef 
S€Bviunt,  sapiunt  magis :  the  wisest  rage  the  leasts 
I  love  the  man  who  is  modestly  valiant ;  who  stirss- 
not  till  he  needs  must ;  and  then  to  purpose.     A  con — 
tinned  patience  I  commend  not ;  it  is  different  froi 
what  is  goodness.     Though  God  bears  much,  yet  h< 
will  not  bear  always. 


WHEN   VICE   IS    MOST   DANGEROUS. 

TT  HEN  vice  has  made  a  progress  to  the  middle  way 
it  is  hard  to  stop  her,  till  she  comes  to  the  end.  Giv 
a  hot  horse  his  head  at  the  first,  and  he  will  surely  ru 
away  with  you.   What  a  stir  it  makes  to  get  a  m 
from  the  tavern,  when  he  is  but  half  intoxicated 
liquor.     In  the  beginning,  he  may  forbear ;  but 
he  has  got  half  way,  he  wiU  go  on  to  worse ;  no: 
will  he,  in  that  heat,  admit  of  any  thing  that  ma; 
teach  him  to  desist.     There  is  a  time,  when  it  is  no 
safe  to  offer  even  the  best  advice.    Be  counselled  b 
the  Roman  Ovid : — 

Dum  furor  in  cursu  est^  currenti  cedcfwcri  ; 

Difficilcs  aditui  impetus  omnis  habet. 
StuUus,  ah  oblique  qui  cum  discedere  possit, 

Pugnai  in  advcrsaa  ire  natator  aquas. 


\ 
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When  rage  runs  swiftly,  step  aside,  and  see 
How  hard  th^  approaches  of  fierce  fury  be. 
When  danger  may  be  shunnM,  I  reckon  him 
Unwise  that  yet  against  the  stream  will  swim. 

That  I  may  keep  myself  from  the  end,  I  will  ever 

leave  off  in   the  beginning.     Whatsoever  precepts 

^rict  Stoicism  would  give  us  for  the  calming  of  un- 

^tempered  passions ;  it  is  certain,  there  is  none  like 

:3running  awaj.'    Prevention   is  the  best  bridle.     I 

^commend  the  policy  c^  Satyrus,  of  whom  Aristotle 

^Jhas  this  story ;  that  .being  a  pleader,  and  knowing 

Iluniself  choleric  and  in  that  state  of  the  mind,  apt  to 

sh  upon  foul  transgression,  he  used  to  stop  his  ears 

ith  wax,  lest  the  sense  of  ill-language  should  cause 

fierce  blood  to  boiL    It  is  in  man  to  avoid  the 

^occasion,  but  not  the  inconvenience,  when  he  has 

^^^nce  admitted  it.   Lict  a  giant  knock,  while  the  door 

shut,  he  may  with  ease  still  be  kept  out ;  but  if  it 

nee  be  open,  so  that  he  gets  in  but  a  Umb  of  himself, 

lere  is  then  no  course  left  to  keep  out  the  entire 
Ipulk. 


THAT    ALL   THINGS    ARE    RESTRAINED. 

£  are  all  here,  like  birds  that  boys  let  fly  in 

®*Hxig8:  when  we  mount  too  high,  we  have  that 

^^ch  pulls  us  down  again.    What  man  is  there  who 

^^'^^s  so  happily  that  he  does  not  fear  something  that 

^^ould  sadden  his  soul,  if  It  came  to  pass ;  nor  is  there 
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any  one  whom  calamity  so  much  distresses^  that  fa 
never  sees  the  flashes  of  some  warming  joy.  Beasi 
with  beasts  are  terrified  and  delighted;  man  wit 
man  is  awed  and  defended;  states  with  states  ai 
bounded  and  upheld:  and  in  all  these^  it  niak< 
greatly  for  the  Maker's  glory,  that  such  an  admirab] 
harmony  should  be  produced  out  of  such.an  infinil 
discord.  Heraclitus  called  discord  and  concord  tli 
tmiversal  p^ents.  And  to  rail  at  discord  (says  tli 
father  of  the  poets)  is  to^peak  ill  of  nature.  As  i 
music,  sometimes  one  string  is  Jouder,  sometime 
another,  yet  never  one  long«  por  nev^  all  at  once 
so  sometimes  one  state  gets  a  monarchy^  sometiflK 
another;  sometimes  *  one  element  is  violent,  nei 
aiiother;  yet  never  was  the  whole  worid  }mder  pn 
long,  nor  did  all  the  elements  ever  rage  togethei 
Every  string  has  bis  ii$e,;and  his  tune,  and.  his  tun 
When  the  Assyrians  fell,  the  Persians. rose ;  when  th 
Persians  feU,  the  Grecians  ro3e.  It  is  vidssitude.  ths 
mjaiiitaiiis  the  world.  As,  in  infinite  circles  about,  on 
centre,  there  is  the  same  method,  though  not  the  sam 
measure ;  so  in  the  smallest  creature  that  exists  ther 
is  an  e{Htome  of  a  monarchy,,  of  a  world,  which  ha 
in  itself,  its  changes,  its  convulsions,  its  elevation 
and  enlargements,  its  declinations.  Surely  Gk>d  hat] 
put  these  lower  things  into  the  hands  of  nature,  whic] 
yet  he  doth  not  relinquish,  but  dispose.  The  world  i 
composed  of  four  elements,  asxA  those  are  contraries 
The  yesar  is  quartered  into  fqur ,  different  s^iasons 
The  body  both  consists  and  isrp^urished,  by  con 
traries.     How  diverse,  even  in  e^ect,  ^e  the  birdj 
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and  the  beatts  that  feed  us?  aad,  how  divene  again 
are  those  things  that  feed  thetn  ?  How  manj  several 
qualities  have  the  plants  on  which  they  brawse  ?  .The 
xnind  too  is  a  mixture  of  disparities:  yty,  sorrow, 
hope,  fear,  hate,  and  the  like.  Neither. are  those 
things  most  gratifying,  whi(;h'  flffiv  to  ;U8  in  the  . 
Bmoothneis  of  a  liee  profusion^  It  is  the  ijnbecUity 
of  declining  age  that:  commit^  man  prisoner  to  a 
ledentary  settledness :  that  which  is ;  the  vigour  of 
his  life  is  ranging ;  heat  and  cold,  dryness  end  mois- 
ture, disagree  and  agree  with  him.  Surely  we  deceive 
ourselves,  to  think  that  continued  joys  would  please: 
this  is  against  the  order  of  nature.  Nothing  would 
be  more  tedious,  than  to  be  gutted  with  perpetual 
jcdlities.  Were  the  body  tied  to  one  dish  always 
(though  of  the, most  exquisite  delicacy,  that  it  could 
make  choice  of),  yet,  after  a  short  time,  it  would 
conqdain  of  loathing  and  satiety ; — and  so  would  the 
soul,  if  it  did  ever  epicure  itself  in  joy.  Crosses  and 
ills  are  sometimes  the  better  part  of  our  life :  I  know 
not  well  which  is  the  more  useful.  Joy  I  may  chuse 
for  pleasure ;  but  adversities  are  the  best  for  profit; — 
and  sometimes  these  do  so  far  help  me,  that  without 
them,  I  should  want  much  of  the  joy  I  have. 


OP    DISSIMULATION. 


-^^LL  vices  &U  into  dissimulation,  yet  it  is  disputed, 
^v-liether  it  be,  in  itself,  a  vice  or  not  ?  Surely  men 
*"ould  never  practise  vice  so  £reely,  if  they  <iUd  not 
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think  they  should  escapje  the  shame  of  it,  by  dissem — 
bling.     Vice  hath  such  a  loathed  loc^  with  her^ 
that  she  ever  desires  to  appear  masked.    Deceit  is  m^ 
dress  which  she  continually  wears.     And  howsoeveir* 
the  world's  corrupted  course  may  sometimes  make^ 
us  use  it;  even  this,  in  general,  will  condemn  i< 
that  it  is  not  of  use,  but  when  we  do  ill  ourselves, 
meet  with  ill  from  others.    Men- are  divided  about^ 
the  question ;  some  disclaim  all,  some  admit   Uxm 
much,  and  some  have  hit  the  mean.     And  surely,  a^ 
the  world  is,  it  is  not  to  be  altogether  condemned* 
There  is  an  honest  policy.     The  heart  is  not  so  far* 
from  the  tongue,  but  that  there  may  be  a  reservation^ 
though   not  a  contradiction  between    them.     All- 
poUcy  is  but  circumstantial  dissembUng ;  pretending^ 
one  thing,  intending  another.     Some  will  so   iair' 
allow  dissimulation,   as  to  admit  of    an   absolute 
departure  from  a  word  already  passed,  and  affirm^ 
that  faith  is  only  a  merchant's  or  mechanic's  virtue^ — 
These  outdo  Machiavel;  or  else  he  appears  more^^ 
honest  than  he  is,  when  he  confesses, — Usttsjraudi^^ 
in  C€Bteris  actionibus  detestahilis :  in  heUo  gerenA^^ 

laudabilis.     That  fraud  which  in  war  is  commen 

dable,  is  in  other  actions,  detestable. — It  is  certaia..^ 
there  is  a  prerogative  in  princes,  which  may  legiti- 
mate something  in  their  negodations,  that  is 
allowable  in  a  private  person.  But  even  the  grant-^ 
of  this  liberty,  hath  encouraged  them  to  too  great  a — ^ 
latitude.  Lewis  the  Eleventh  of  France  wished  his^^ 
son  to  learn  no  more  Latin  than  what  would  teaeh 
him  to  be  a  dissembling  ruler.     The  plain  heart  at  - 
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oniTt,  is  grown  to  be  only  a  better  word  for  a  fooL 
The  occasions  of  statesmen,  however,  are  sometimes 
so  weighty  and  uif;ent,  as  to  oblige  tfaem  to  resort  to 
contrivances  ont  of  the  ordinary  course*  lest  being 
traced,  they  be  countermined  and  defeated  in  thdr 
designs.  The  andent  Romans  did,  I  think,  miscal 
it  industry.  When  it  was  against  an  eaemy,  or  a 
bad  man,  they  would  have  it  conunendable ;  and  yet 
the  prisoner  who  got  firom  Hannibal,  by  eluding  his 
oath,  was  by  the  senate,  as  livy  tells  us,  apprehended 
and  sent  back  again.  They  practised  more  than 
90Bie  of  them  taught;  though  here  there  was  a 
greater  reason  for  performance,  because  there  waa 
voluntaiy  trust  reposed.  This  is  however  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  Plato,  who  allowed  a  lie  to  be 
lawful,  to  save  a  citizen,  or  to  deceive  an  enemy. 
There  is  a  sort  whom  the  poet  bids  us  cozen  : 

FaUiufalkntet ;  ex  magnd  parte  prqfanum 
Siaugenu$:  in  laqueoa,  qttot posuere,  cadeni. 

Cozen  the  cozenert;  commonly  they  be 
Profane :  let  their  own  snare  their  ruin  be. 

%nt  surely  we  go  too  far,  when  our  deceit  toveds 
tlieir  mischief.  I  do  not  kncftr  whether  I  may  go 
Qlong  with  Lipsius : — F'ra$u  tripUx :  Prima  levis,  ut 
liissimMlatio,  et  d^j^dentia :  hone  tuadeo.  Secunda 
^nediti,  ut  condUatio,  etdeeeptio:  iSam  tolero.  Tertia 
^nagna,  ut  peifidia,  et  mftutiiia :  ittam  damno.  I 
liad  rather  take  Peter  Martyr's  distinction  of  good 
and  bad : — Good,  as  the  nurse  with  the  child,  or  the 
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phy^cian  witk  his  patient,  for  hiiB  hedtii's  sake^ 
Bady  when  it;  is  any  way  tiie  author  of  harm.     CeT- 
taiiily»  the  use  of  dissimulaticmt  in  any  manner,  is  as 
great'  a  fault,  as  it  is  an  imperfection;  and  carries 
a  k&d  of  diffidence  of  God  along  with  it.     I  believe 
if.  man  had  not  fallen,  he  would  never  need  havi^ 
used  it;  and'  as  he  now  is,  I  think,  no  man  can  liv^ 
without  it.     The  best  way  to  avoid  it,  is  to  avbidf 
much  business  snA  vice:  for  if  we  defend  ^ot  iitr 
some  sort^  as  ^hers^  ofiend ;  wlsale  we  maintain  dne* 
breath,  we  leave  another  unmanned :  for  vice  eber 
seeks  to  coiiiceal  her  fimlii^ss,  by  deception.     If  I 
must 'use'xt,  it  shall  be  so^  as  I  neithd^  by  it  disfaokiaar 
Rdigion,  nor  be  a  cause  of  hurt  to  my  neighbolir. ' 


I        i  ■! 


OF   CENSURE. 

JVoTHiNG  is  so  easy  as  to  censure  or  to  contradict 
a  truth ;  for  truth  is  but  one,  and  seeming  truths  are 
many;  and  few  works  are  performed  without  errors. 
No  man  can  write  six  lines,  but  there  may  be  some- 
thing  oiie  may  carp  it,  if  he  be  4i^sed  ixy  caviL 
]M[eii  thirik  iby  ocoisuring^  to  be  acaouiifced  wise ;'  bdt, 
in  my  conceit,  there  u  nothmg  ^ew^  iabiki  q£  tint 
fool.  Tot  .tins  you  may  ever  deserve,  that  ^oy  wIId 
know  the  least,  are  most  given  .to  censure ;  and  tiife 
I  believe  to  be  a  reason,  why  men  of  ^^duded  Uires 
are  often  irash  in  this  particular.  T&sir  eetiradness 
keeps  tfhem  ignorant  of  theKrorU;  if  th^  msi^fhed 
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he  imperfecticHis  of  humanity,  thej  would  be  less 
]roQe  to  coDdemn  othera.  Ignorance  gives  dispar^* 
nent  a  louder  tongue  than  knowledge.  Wise  men 
lad  rather  know,  than  ieU.  Frequent  dispraises,  at 
jest  shew  an  unchBritable  mind.  Any  clown  may 
lee  when  a  furrow  is  crooked :  but  where  is  the  man 
>rho  can  [dough  me  a  straight  one  ?  The  best  works 
tre  not  without  defects.  The  cleanest  com  is  not 
irithout  some  dirt  among  it ;  no,  not  after  frequeirt. 
irinnowing.  I  wotdd  wish  men,  in  the  works  of 
others,  to  examine  two  things  before  they  judge: 
whether  there  be  more  of  what  is  good  than  of  what 
is  ill,  in  what  they  examine?  and  whether  they  them- 
selves coiild  at  first,  have  done  better  ?  If  there  be 
most  of  good,  we  do  aniiss,'  for  some  emnrs,  to  con- 
demn the  whole.  As  man  is  not  judged  good  or 
bad  for  one  action  or  for  the  fewest  number,  but  as 
he  is  most,  in  general :  so  in  works,  we  should  weigh 
the  generality,  and  our  censure  should  be  accordingly. 
If  there  be  more  of  good  than  ill  in  him,  I  think  be 
deserves  some  praise  for  raising  nature  above  her 
wdinary  flight  Nothing  in  this  world  can  be  framed 
so  entirely  perfect,  but  it  will  have  in  it  some  imper- 
fections; if  it  were  not  so,  it  were  not  from  human 
nature,  but  the  immediate  Deity.  And  next,  whether 
we  could-  do  better  than  that  wMch  we  condemn  ? 
To  espy  the  inconveniences  of  a  house  when  built,  is 
easy ;  but  to  lay  the  plan  well  at  first,  is  matter  of 
more  pate,  and  speaks  the  praise  of  a  good. contriver. 
Judgment  is  easier  in  things  done,  than  in  knowing 
vhat  is  best  to  be  done.     If  we  decry  a  copy,  and 
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are  not  able  to  produce  an  original,  we  shew 

criticism  than  ahility.     We  ought  rather  to  magniSLK^y 

him  who  hi^  gone  beyond  ua,  than  condemn  hiiJK.2-iiiii 

for  a  few  faults.     Self-examination  will  make  otK^^^=:>ur 

judgments  charitable.     It  is  from  where  there  is  umzh:   no 

judgment,  that  the  heaviest  judgment  comes.     Wi         If 

we  must  needs  censure,  it  is  good  to  do  it  as  SuetoniuK.^'^Us 

writer  of  the  twelve  C^sars,  to  tell  both  their  virtu^».Ki^ 

and  their  vices  impartially;  and  leave  others  to 

mine  for  themselves;  so  shall  man  learn,  by  hearin 

of  the  faults  of  others,  to  avoid  them,  and  by  kno 

their  virtues,  endeavour  to  practise  the  like.     wv^We 

jought  rather  to  commend  a  man  for  the  best  part  •-    ijf 

his  character,  than  brand  him  for  the  worst  part  of  ^St       /^ 

^We  are  f uU  of  faults  by  nature ;  wq  are  good^  xl  <^>t       / ^ 

without  our  care  and  industry. 


OP   WISDOM    AND   SCIENCE. 

< 

• 

Learning  falls  far  short  of  wisdom.  Nay,  so  fa^^ 
.that  you  shall  scarcely  find  a  greats  fool  than  i^^ 
,spmetimes,  a  mere  scholar ;  he  will  speak  Oreek  t^ 
an  ostler,  and  Latin  familiarly  to  women  who  und^i^^ 
stand  it  not.  Knowledge  is  the  treasure  of  the  min<^^ 
but  discretion  is  the  key  to  it ;  without  which,  it  i^ 
useless.  The  practical  part  of  wisdom  is  the  hest^^ 
A  native  genius  is  beyond  industrious  study.  Wisdoit^ 
is  no  inheritance;  no,  not  to  the  greatest  clerks^ 
Men  convnonly  write  more  formally  than  they  practise^ 


• 
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and  conversing  only  with  books,  they  fall  into  affecta- 
tion and  pedantry.  He  who  is  made  up  of  the  press 
and  the  pen,  shall  be  sure  to  be  ridiculous.  (Company 
and  conversation  are  the  best  instructors  lor  a  noble 
behaviour's^  What  we  learn  in  the  study  is  most  from 
imaginatioD  and  fancy.  And  how  airy  must  they 
needs  be,  who  are  composed  wholly  of  the  fumes, 
perhaps  of  distempered  brains !  for  if  they  have  not 
pudgment  enough  to  amend  their  conversation,  they 
■nay  well  want  judgment  to  choose  the  worthiest 
authors.  I  grant  they  may  know  much ;  and  I  think 
any  man  may,  who  hath  hut  memory,  and  bestows 
9ome  time  in  a  library.  There  is  a  free  nobleness  of 
cnind  which  some  men  are  graced  with,  which  far 
ovt-shines  the  notions  of  the  formal  student;  and 
some  men  speak  more  excellently  even  from  nature's 
s^lf,  than  can  the  scholar  by  all  the  strains  of  art. 
i-3ow  fond  and  untunable  are  a  fresh-man's  brawls, 
'^^hen  we  meet  with  him  out  of  his  college ! — often- 
^■anes,  with  a  long  recited  sentence,  quite  out  of  the 
^ay ;  aiguments  about  nothing,  or  at  best  niceties ; 
*^,  one  would  be  of  Martin's  religion,  another  of 
■--•other's,  and  so  quarrel  about  their  fmth.  How" 
■■■*:tle  invention  is  required  to  put  fake  matter  into  a 
*^e  sylli^ism. — O  ptieriles  ineptias !  in  hoc  super- 
^*Jia  gubduzitmu  f  in  hoc  harbam  dimisimita  ?  Dis- 
^^^tationet  isttB,  utinam,  tantHm  non  prodessent; 
**<»ceni.  O  most  childish  follies !  is  it  for  these  we 
**iit  our  brows  and  stroke  our  beards?  Would  to 
*^t)d  these  disputions  <Hily  did  not  profit  us ;  they  are 
oaitfuL-— In  discourse,  give  me  a  man  who  speaks 
Reason,   rather  than  authors ;  sense,    rather  than  a 
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syllogism ;  his  own,  rather  than  another^s.     He  w1e^> 
is  continually  quoting  from  others,  argues  a  barrerx^— 
ness  in  himself,  which  forces  him  to  be  ever  a  borro^j^^— 
iog;  in  the  one,  a  man  shews  judgment;  in  tls^^ 
other,  reading:  and  in  my  opinion,  it  is  a  great^^Jr 
commendation  to  say  that  one  is  wise,  than  that  ora^ 
is  well-read.     So  far  I  will  honour  knowledge,  as  tx^ 
think,  that  when  it  meets  with  an  able  nature  in  tlie 
mind,  it  is  of  great  advantage.  '  Any  man   shall 
speak  the  better,  when  he  knows  what  others  hav^e 
said ;   and  sometimes  the  consciousness  of  his  inward 
knowledge,  gives  a  confidence  to  his  outward  beha- 
viour, which  is  of  all  other  things  the  best  to  grace  a 
man  in  his  carriage. 


THAT   MISAPPLICATION    MAKES   PASSION    ILL. 

Passions  directed  to  their  right  end,  may  fail  in 
their  manner,  but  not  in  their  measure.     When  tbe 
subject  of  our  hatred  is  sin,  it  cannot  be  too  de^! 
when  £he  object  of  our  love  is  Gk)d,  it  cannot  be 
too  high.    Moderation  may  become  a  fault.    To  b^ 
but  warm  when  Crod  commands  us  to  be  hot,  i^ 
sinful.     We  belie  virtue,  by  the  constant  dulness  of 
a  mediocrity.     That  valour  i^  best  tempered,  io 
which  a  stem  fortitude  is  united  with  a  mild  pity. 
It  is  written,  to  the  honour  of  Tamerlane,  that 
afler  conquering  the  Muscovites  with  a  princdy 
valour,  he  fell  from  the  joy  of  victory,  to  a  lamenta- 
tion of  the  many  casual  miseries  those  endure  who 
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ibliged  to  follow  the  leading  of  ambitious 
als;  and  aU  this,  £rotn  the  sight  of  the  field 
ed  wiQi  the  slaiD.  It  is  reported  of  Caesar, 
he  wept  when  he  heard  how  Pompey  died, 
gh  pity  be  a  downy  virtue,  yet  she  never 
3  more  Inightly  thui  when  she  is  clad  in  steeL 
utial  man  who  is  compassioiiate,  shall  conquer 
in  peace  and  war,  and,  by  a  two-fold  way,  get 
ry  with  htmour.  Temperate  men  have  their- 
HiB  so  balanced  within  them,  that  they  have 

in  their  height  and  purity.  Though  they 
m  fiUl  into  foul  acts,  they  very  rarely  shed  a 
I  on  thek  conduct,  by  the  excdling  deeds  of 
!Dess.  I  observe,  that  in  general,  the  most 
rious  hax)es  have  possessed  both  courage  and 
Qsaon ;  and  have  often  had  wet  eyes,  as  well 
Minding  hands.  I  would  not  rob  temperance  of 
jyalty.  Fabius  may  conquer  by  delaying,  as  weH 
esar  by  expedition.  As  the  world  is>  temperance 
virtue  of  singular  worth ;  but,  without  doubt, 

spirits  ^ected  right,  will  bear  away  the  palm 
lore  glorioQS  actions.  These,  are  best  to  raise 
nonwealtbs;  but  the  otho',  are  best  to  rule 
t  afterwards;— they  are  both  of  excellent  use. 

would  not  over-valae  the  moderate,  so  I  would 

too  much  disesteem  the  violent.  An  arrow 
d  ri^t,  is  not  the  worse  for  being  drawn  home. 
t  action  is  best  done,  which  being  good,  is  done 
1  the  v^ur  of  the  sjnrita.  What  makes  zeal 
DmratMdabte,  but  the  fervency  that  H  carries 
i  it? 
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We  all  pi^t  into  the  world,  as  maa  put  money  into  isi 
lottery.  Some  lose  ^,  and  get  nothing ;  sonae  with 
Qothii^/  get  infinite  prize ;  and  perhaps  Tenturii^ 
again,  with  hope  of  increase,  they  lose,  with  grie^ 
that  which  th^y  did  not  rest  contented  with.  There 
i$  nothing  that  we  can  confidently  ebll  our  own ;  or 
that  we  Can  surely  say,  we  shall  either  do  or  mmL 
We  have  not  power  over  the  presait ;  much  less  over 
the  future.  And,  indeed,  if  we  considv  the  wmid 
aright,  we  shall  find  some  reason  for  these  continual 
mutations.  If  every  one  had  power  to  transmit  the 
certain  possession  of  all  his  acquisitions  to  his  succes- 
sors, there  would  be  nothing  left  for  the  noble  deeds 
of  new  aspirers  to  purchase;  which  would  soon 
destroy  all  incentive  to  generous  industry,  and  leave 
the  world  in  an  insufferable  dulness.  As  things  now 
are,  every  man  thinks  something  may  fell  to  fail 
share:  and  since  it  must  crown  some  endeavours,  why 
may  it  not,  he  imagines,  be  his?  Thus  by  the  varioofi 
motions  of  men,  every  action  comes  to  be  done,  which 
is  requisite  for  the  world's  support.  But,  since  noithing 
here  below  is  certain,  I  will  never  purchase  any  thuig 
with  too  great  a  hazard.  It  is  ambition,  not  wisdom, 
which  makes  princes  risk  their  whole  estate' for  an 
honour  merely  titular.  If  I  lose  that  which  I  thought 
to  have  kept,  I  will  comfort  myself  with  this,  that  I 
knew  the  world  was  changeable;  and  that  as  God 
can  take  away  from  me  a  lesser  good ;  so  he  caB>  if  he 
pleases,  confer  on  me  a  greater. 
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^HEits  18  DO  spectade  more  profitdlde  nor  more 

«wfiil,  than  the  sight  of  a  Ajiag  man,  when  he  lies 

^TriF'"g  hb  last.     To  see  how  the  uicient  union  of 

the  faod^  and  the  soul  is  dissolved ;  and  jet  to  see 

liow  they  strug^  at  parting ;  being  in  Mme  doubt 

^riiat  AtH  afterwards  become  of  thean:  the  sfHrits 

shrinking  taward,  and  retiring  to  the  ftngui^ed  heart; 

«s  if,  Ube  a  son  preued  irom  an  indn^ent  father,  it 

came  to  take  a  sad  farewell  of  that  which  was  its 

life's  maintainer :  while  that,  in  the  mean  time,  pants 

^ttiith  fesrfiil  pongs,  and  the  hands  and  feet,  being 

•^he  most  remote  from  it,  are  by  degrees  encoldened 

%o  4Aa.j :  To  see  bow  tibe  mind  would  fain  utter  it- 

mdi£,  when  the  oi^ans  of  the  voice  are  so  debilitated, 

'^bat  it  cannot :  To  sec  how  that  eye  is  seUled  in  a 

fixed  ctinmeu,  which  a  little  before  was  swift  as  the 

^biKrts  of  Ughteing,  nimUer  thim  thoi^ht,  and  bright 

-^w  the  ptdiahed  diamond :  To  see  all  his  friends,  Kke 

^sooduits,  dropping  tears  aijcvA  him ;  while  he  n^her 

knows  his  wants,  nor  they  his  cure ; — nay,  even  the 

;^ifayaician,  whose  whole  life  is  nothing  but  a  study 

^fend  iHitctice  to  prraerre  the  lives  of  others,  being  now 

^ks  one  gazing  at  a  comet,  which  he  can  reach  with 

^■oUiingbutfais-eye:  To  see  the  coontenance,  (through 

'^hidi  periit^s  there  shioed  a  lovely  majesty,  which 

"Was  wont  toeaptivate  admving  souls,)  row  altered  to 

^  frightlut  paleness,  and  a  ghastly  look :  To  think, 

twow  that  which  ccwimaniled  a  fiunily,  nay,  perhaps 
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a  kingdom ;  and  kept  all  in  awe,  is  now  become  a  ^ 
thing  so  full  of  horror,  that  children  fear  to  look  at 
it :   and  must  now  therefore  be  transmitted  to  the 
dark  and  hideous  grave,  where,  instead  of  wielding 
the  golden  sceptre,  and  sitting  in  the  chair  of  adored 
state,  it  must  lie  imprisoned  in  five  feet  of  lead»  and 
become  a  nest  of  worms,  a  lump  of  filth,  a  box  of 
pallid  putrefaction ; — when  thou  shalt  see  all  these 
things  happen  to  one  whose  conversation  had  en-- 
deared  him  to  thee ;  when  thou  shalt  see  the  body 
put  on  death's  sad  and  ashy  countenance,  in  the  dead 
age  of  night,  when  silent  darkness  does  encompass 
the  dim  light  of  thy  gUmmering  taper,  and  thou 
hearest  a  solemn  bell  tolled,  to  tell  the  world  of  it, 
which  now,  with  this  sound,  is  struck  into  a  dumty 
attention  :  teU  me  if  thou  canst  then  find  a  thoughts 
of  thine,  devoting  thee  to  pleasure,  and  the  fugitive 
toys  of  life  ?     O  what  a  bubble,  what  a  puff,  what  » 
mere  wink  of  life  is  man  !  And  with  what  a  swallow 
does  death  gape  upon  the  general  world!     Whea 
Hadrian  asked  Secundus  what  death  was,   he  an- 
swered :  It  is  a  sleep  eternal;  the  hochfs  iUssolu^ 
tion :  the  rich  maris  fear ;  the  poor  maris  toish  ;  a» 
event  inevitable;  an  uncertain  Journey ;  a  thitfthat 
steals  away  man ;  sleeps  father ;  Ufis  flight ;   M^ 
departure  of  the  living ;  and  the  resolution  of  alL 
Who  may  not  from  such  sights  and  such  thoughts  a^ 
these,  learn,  if  he  will,  both  humility  and  elevation  ! 
The  one,  to  vilify  the  body,  which  must  once  perisli 
to  putridity;    the  other,  to  raise  the  soul,  which 
-only  lives    here  for  a  higher  and   more   heavenly^ 
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ascension?  As  I  would  not  care  for  too  much 
indulging  of  the  flesh,  which  I  must  one  day  yield  to 
the  worms;  so  I  would  ever  be  studious  of  such 
actions,  as  may  aj^ar  the  issues  of  a  noble  and 
diviner  3Qul. 


OF   IDLENESS. 

1  HE  idle  man  is  the  most  barren  of  all  earthly  sub- 
jects.    There  is  no  creature  that  hath  life,  but  is 

busied  in  some  action  for  the  ben^t  of  the  world. 

JSven  the  most  venomous  and  most  ravenous  things 
^that  are,  have  their  uses ;  and  are  ever  engaged  in 
^K)me  operation  which  profits  the  world,  and  conti* 
niues  them  in  nature's  course.    Even  the  vegetables, 
nxrhemn  calm  nature  dwells,  have  their  turns  and 
'^imes  of  fructifying :  they  leaf,  they  flower,  they  seed, 
^ay,  created  objects  quite  inanimate  are,  some  of 
'C^hem,  the  most  active  in  their  motions.     With  what 
^  bright  face  the  golden  sun  drives  through  the  cir- 
^^umamfaient  sky!       How  consent  is  the  maiden 
^^>H>on  in  her  just  and  homed  mutations !    The  fire, 
^ow  restless  in  its  quick  and  catching  flames !     In 
^^^  air,  what  changes !     And  how  fluctuating  are  the 
^^^*an'8  waves !     Nor  is  the  teeming  earth  weary, 
^fter  so  many  thousand  years*  production !     These 
^^^^iiigs  may  well  raise  a  blush  on  the  cheek  of  the  in- 
dolent man,  and  teach  him  a  striking  lesson  for  his 

^^provement.      Idleness  is  the  most  corrupting  fly 
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that  can  blow  on  the  famnah  mind.  Hiat  IgncnttK 
is  the  most  miserable,  wMch  knows  not  what  to  d 
I  do  not  wonder  to  see  some  of  our  geMry  grom 
well-near  the  most  d^enorate  men  of  om  latnd^  am 
they  are  most  of  them  so  sunk  in  idleness^  It  : 
action  that  keeps  the  soul  both  sweet  and  sounc! 
while  lying  stiU  does  rot  it:  Augustin  impub 
Esau^s  loss  of  the  blessing,  partly  to  his  slothfulnes 
in  rather  receiving  meat,  than  seeking  after  it.  E: 
ercise  is  the  fattening  food  of  the  soul,  without  whic 
she  grows  lank  and  lean.  That  the  fioUowers  of  gre^ 
men  are  so  much  debaucfaedt  I  believe  to  be  for  wai 
of  employment :  f<»r  the  mind,  impatient  of  an  al 
9<dAite  vacuity,  will,  for  lack  of  the  wholesome  icn. 
of  business,  pr^  iqK)n  vidous  actions.  Men  leai 
to  do  ill,  by  doing  what  is  next  to  it,  nothing, 
bdieve,  Solomon  meant  the  afield  (tf  the  sh^ggmr^ 
$8  wdQ  lor  an  emblem  of  his  mind,  as  a  type  of  fi 
outward  state.  As  the  one  k  overgrown  with  thon 
Md  lN?iars»  so  is  the  other  with  vices  and  enormitiE 
if  mky  should  wonder  how  Egistfams  grew  aduHeeou 
Hit  conclusion  of  the  verse  will  tell  him — DeHdkm 
€rat  Whrai  one  boasted  of  the  blessii;^  cf  the  R 
man  state,  and  that  since  Garthi^  was  rased  an 
Crreece  subdued,  it  mi^  now  be  happy,  as  havii 
nothti^  to  fear:  says  the  best  Sdpio,  We  now  m 
phM  m  demger;  for  whUe  we  want  buanes9,  iOi 
kave  nojbe  to  awe  us,  we  are  ready  to  drown  in  d 
mud  i^mce  and  slot/fulness.  How  bright  does  d 
soal  grow  with  use  and  n^otiation !  Believe  : 
industry  is  never  wholly  unfhiitfiiL     If  it  ibring  n 
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jojr  with  the  io-coming  profit.  It  wiD,  at  a&  events, 
ke^  tnisdiief  away  iBrem  ^ee.    There  is  a  kind  of 
gaod  ao^  wfakh  attendi  on  diUgence,  and  evo-  car> 
lies  a  loOFCl  in  his  hand  to  crown  hw.    Fortune,  It 
was  said  of  old,  should  not  be  prajed  to  but  with 
the  hands  in  motion.    How  unworthy  was  that  man, 
who  nerer  did  ought,  but  lired  and  died !    Though 
Epaminondas  was  severe,  yet  he   was  exemplaiy, 
when  he  found  a  soldier  sleeping  on  his  watch,  and 
ran  him  through  with  his  sword;   as  if  he  would 
bring  the  two  brothers,  death  and  sleep,  to  a  meet- 
ing ;— rand,  when  he  was  blamed  for  it  as  crueltyi 
said  that  he  only  left  him  as  he  found  him, — dead. 
It  is  no  mean  happiness  to  have  a  mind  which  de- 
ii£;hts  in  virtuous  occupation:  it  is  daily  rising  to 
content  and  blessedness.    They  are  idle  divines,  who 
It^ve  not  more  of  heaven  in  thdr  lives  than  the  un- 
tla  inking  man.    Every  one  smells  (^  that  which  he 
is     busied  in.     So  it  is,  that  those  who  study  the 
pcfcges  of  tiie  worthy  writer,  cannot  but  cany  about 
with  him  a  smack  of  their  author.    They  ctrnverse 
■with  virtue's  soul,  which  the  writer  has  spread  upon 
bis  lasting ,  paper.     Every  good  fine  adds  sinew  to 
tiie  virtuous  mind;  and  loevents  that  vice  wlikili 
wtmld  be  springing  up  hi  it.    That  I  hare  liberty  to 
Ao  «ty  tMngj  I  ascribe  to  the  fiiyour  «f  Heaven. 
I^at  I  have  a  mind  sometimes  inclining  me  to  use 
that  liberty  weB,  I  thii^  I  may,  without  ostentaciois, 
be  thankAd  for  k,  as  a  bounty  of  tiie  Deity.    Siatty 
I  should  be  miserable,  if  I  did  not  love  this  business 
in  my  vacancy.     I  am  glad  of  that  leisure,  which 
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gives  me  leisure  to  employ  myself.  If  I  should  not 
grow  th^  better  for  it,  yet  this  benefit,  I  am  sure 
will  accrue  to  me :  I  shall  keep  myself  from  worse, 
and  not  have  time  to  entertain  the  devil  within  me. 


THAT    ALL   THINGS    HAVE    A   LIKE    PROGRESSION 

AND   FALL. 

All  things  come  to  their  height,  by  d^rees ;  there 
they  stay,  as  at  a  point  of  time ;  then,  they  decline 
as  they  rose ;  unless  accident,  being  more  importu- 
nate, should  ruin  at  once  what  nature  hath  been 
long  a  rearing.     Thus  sang  the  poet : — 


Omnia  sunt  hominum  tenui  pcndentia  filo  ; 
Et  subito  cam,  qua  valuire,  ruunt. 


All  that  man  holds^  hangs  but  by  slender  twine ; 
By  sudden  chance  the  strongest  things  decline. 

M[an  may  be  killed,  in  an  instant;  he  cannot  be 
nade  to  live,  but  by  a  gradual  formation.  We  are 
mrdled  to  the  fashion  of  a  life,  through  a  course  of 
ime ;  when  all  again  is  lost,  and,  in  the  moment  of 
i  minute,  gone.  Plants,  iSshes,  beasts,  birds,  men, 
dl  grow  up  by  leisurdy  precessions :  so  it  is,  with 
amilies,  provinces,  states,  kingdoms,  empires.  When 
hey  have  attained  their  height,  they  soon  descend ; 
tnd,  for  the  most  part,  with  ^pidity.      And  that 
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Thicfa  is  true  in  particularly  will  also  be  found  to  be 
tnie  in  a  morecnlaiged  sense.  There  were  first 
men,  then  families,  then  tribes,  then  commonwealths, 
then  kingdoms,  monarchies,  and  empires;  whidi 
latter  are  the  height  of  all  worldly  dignities :  and  as 
we  find  those  goVemments  rose  by  d^rees ;  so  we 
£nd  they  have  slid  again  into  decay.  Witness  the 
Assyrian,  the  Persian,  the  Grecian,  and  the  Roman. 
The  height  of  the  world's  glory  appears  to  have  been 
in  the  days  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  the  height  of 
that  empire,  in  the  days  of  Augustus.  Peace  then 
(^ntly  breathed  through  the  universe.  Learning  was 
-then,  in  her  most  flourishing  state :  no  age,  either 
liefore  or  since,  .could  present  us  with  so  many  ex- 
amples of  towering  genins.  This,  I  take  it,  was  the  ' 
Julness  of  time,  wherein  God,  the  Saviour  of  the 
'world,  vouchsafed,  by  taking  human  nature  upon  him, 
-to  descend  upon  earth.  And  surely,  the  considera- 
-tion  of  such  things  is  not  unworthy  of  our  thoughts : 
:ibr  though  our  faith  be  not  bred,  yet  it  is  much  con- 
firmed by  observing  such  circumstances  as  these. 
3ut  to  return ;  how  small  a  time  did  |his  empire 
continue  to  flourish !  It  b^an  to  d^;enerate,  even 
-under  Tiberius,  Augustus'  successor.  It  went  on 
declining  still  more,  under  Caligula;  and,  under  Nero, 
sdU  more  rapidly  than  under  Caligula :  till  at  last,  it 
liecame  embroiled  and  quite  dismembered.  Since 
then,  how  has  the  Turk  seized  on  the  East !  and  as 
to  the  West,  how  much  is  it  subdivided,  by  the  de- 
duction of  France,  of  Britain,  and  of  Spain  !  When 
the  world  was  somewhat  more  than  four  thousand 
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ytan  dd»  I  take  h  to  hanre  reach^  its  middle  age; 
tlMi^f  ooDflidering  there  are  promises  tlmt  the  latter 
fhjs  shdl  be  shortened^  we  cannot  expect  that  it  shooU 
endure  finr  alike  extent  oftune,  from  that  period.  Dt^ 
cay»  which  hastens  the  ruin  of  all  lesser  things,  wilt, 
it  is  probable,  be  likewise  more  speedy  in  this.  If  all 
things  in  the  world  decline  faster  by  far  than  tiiej 
ascend ;  why  should  we  not  beliere  the  world  to  do  so, 
too  ?  I  know  not  what  certain  grounds  they  have, 
who  pretend  to  fiiretel  the  particular  time  of  the 
worid's  conflagration.  But  surely,  in  reason  and 
natufe,  the  etid  cannot  be  very  &t  distant  We 
have  seen  its  infancy,  its  youth,  its  virility,  all  past : 
iiay>  we  have  seen  it  well  advanced  in  declining  yearsi, 
the  most  infallible  fcHferunner  of  a  dissolution.  Some 
belike  that  this  event  will  take  place  in  less  than  nine 
and  twenty  years;  because,  as  the  flood  destroyed 
the  former  uTorld,  one  thousand  six  hundred  fifty-^ 
years  after  the  first  destrojring  Adam ;  so  the  latter 
world  shall  be  consumed  by  fire,  one  thousand  six 
hundred  fifty  and  six  years  after  the  second  savii^ 
Adam ;  that  is,  Christ.  But  I  dare  not  fix  a  cer- 
tainty, where  Grod  hath  left  the  worid  in  ignorance. 
The  exact  knowledge  of  all  things  is,  m  God  aniy. 
But  surely,  by  deductions  from  nature  and  reasoii, 
man  may  much  hdp  himself^  as  to  probabilities^  I 
will  often  mtise  on  sudi  subjects :  {oTy  besides  the 
pleasure  I  shall  experience  in  the  contemplation  of 
them ;  I  shall  find  my  soul,  by  admiration  of  these 
wonders,  diq)0sed  to  love  both  reason  and  the  Deity 
the  better. 
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OP    DETRACTION. 


-Ix  some  dispositions,  there  is  such  an  envious  kind 
of  pride,  that  they  cannot  endure  that  any  but  them- 
selves should  be  set  forth  as  excellent :  so  that  when 
they  hear  one  justly  praised,  they  win  either  openly 
detract  from  his  virtues;' or,  if  those  virtues  be,  like 
a  clear  and  shining  light,  eminent  and  distinguished, 
so  that  he  cannot  be  safely  totduced  by  the  tongue, 
they  will  then  raise  a  suspicion  against  him  by  a 
mystmous  silence,  as  if  there  were  something  re- 
maining to  be  UAA,  which  cfverclouded  eren  his 
brightest  glory.     Siirdly,  if  we  considered  detraction 
to  proceed,  as  it  does,  from  envy,  and  to  belong  only 
to  deficient  minds ;  we  should  find,  that  to  applaud 
nrtue,  would  procure  us  far  more  honour,  than 
underhandedly    seeking    to    disparage    her.      The 
former,  would  shew  that  we  loved  what  we  com- 
OKcnded ;  while  the  latter  tells  the  world,  we  grudge 
'^bot  in  others,  which  we  want  in  ourselves.^    It  is 
(*v:m  ot  the  basest  offices  of  man,  to  make  his  tongfie 
tl^e  la^  of  the  worthy.    Even  if  we  do  know  of 
^%^ts  in  others,  I  think  we  can  scarcely  shew  our- 
'^^Ives  more  nobly  virtuous,  than  in  having    the' 
<^=*»arity  to  conceal  them;  so  that  we  do  not  fiatter 
<"^  encourage  them  io  their  failings.    But  to  relate 
^^*Aj  thing  we  may  know  ag^st  our  neighbour,  in 
'^^2«  absence,  is  most  unbeseeming  conduct.   And  who 
^'^iJl  not  condemn  him  as  a  traitor  to  reputation  and 
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^  societj,  who  tells  the  private  fault  of  his  friend,  to 
the  public  and  ill-natured  world  ?  When  two  friends 
part,  they  should  lock  up  one  another's  secrets,  and 
exchange  their  keys.  The  honest  man  will  rather  be 
a  grave  to  his  neighbour's  errors,  than  in  any  way, 

.  expose  them.  The  counsel  in  the  satire,  I  much 
approve : 


Ahscntcm  qui  rodit  amicum  ; 


Qui  nan  dtfendit,  alio  culpante ;  solutos 

Qui  captat  risus  hominum,famamquc  dicacis  ; 

Fingere  qui  non  visa  potest  ;  commissa  tacere 

Qui  nequit ;  hie  miger  est ;  hunc  tu,  Romane,  caveto, 

Hor.  SaL  i.  4.«^  ^^^' 

He  who  malignant  tears  an  absent  friend. 
Or  when  attacked  by  others  don't  defend ; 
When  trivial  bursts  of  laughter  strives  to  raise. 
And  courts  of  prating  petulance  the  praise ; 
Of  things  he  never  saw,  who  tells  his  tale ; 
And  friendship's  secrets  knows  not  to  conceal ; 
This  man  is  vile ;  here  fix  your  mark ; 
His  soil  is  black,  as  his  complexion's  dark. 


And,  for  the  most  part,  he  is  as  dangerous  in  an- 
other vice,  as  in  this.  He  that  can  detract  unwor- 
thily,  when  thou  canst  not  answer  him,  caii  flatter 
thee  as  unworthily,  when  thou  must  hear  him.  It 
is  usual  with  him  to  smooth  it,  in  the  chamber,  who 
keeps  a  railing  tongue  for  the  hall.  Besides,  it 
implies  a  kind  of  cowardice  to  speak  against  another, 
when  he  is  not  present  to  defend  himself.  The 
valiant  man's  tongue,  though  it  never  boasteth 
vainly,  yet  is  ever  the  greatest  coward,  in  absence ; 

but  the  coward  is  never  valiant,  but  then.     There 

1 


ir 
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itbisg  allies  nature  more  6egeaen^  tinra  hef 
itij  lepiiiing  at  another's  merits.  Indeed  it  ia 
nilt  to  speak  of  a  man  truly,  as  he  is :  but,  at 
rate,  I  would  not  detract  from  the  fiune  of  the 
ot :  it  is  then  a  time  for  praise,  rather  than  foe 
ehendon.  Let  prai%  be  sounded  to  the  spread'* 
gfit;  but  chidings  whispered  in  the  kissed  ear: 
:h  teaches  us,  even  while  we  chide,  to  love. 


AGAINST   COMPULSION. 

K)  much  importunity  does  but  teach  men  how  to 
y.  The  more  we  desire  to  gain,  the  more  do 
>n  desire  that  they  may  not  loK.  Nature  is 
r  jealous  of  her  own  supremacy ;  and  when  she 
i  that  others  would  under-tread  it,  she  calls  in  all 
powers  for  resistance.  They  work  by  a  wrong 
ine,  who  seek  to  gain  their  ends  by  constraint. 
J  may  stroke  the  Hon  into  a  bondage ;  but  you  . 
II  sooner  hue  him  to  pieces  than  beat  him  into  a 
in.  The^noUest  weapon  wherewith  man  can 
quer,  is  love  and  gentle  courtesy.  No  doubt  na- 
i  meant  C«sar  for  a  conqueror,  when  she  gave 
1  such  courage  and  such  courtesy;  both  which, 
MariuB  into  a  muse ; — they  who  durst  speak  to 
1,  he  said,  were  ignorant  of  his  greatness ;  and 
y'who'.dnrst  not,  were  so  of  his  goodne^i  Those 
n  are  tiie  beat  composed,  who  can'  be  iresolute  and 
nils.  .For,  as  &arful  natuves  ta^  wrought  upon,  by 
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the  sternnew  of  a  rough  comportment;  so  the  valiaiit 
are  not  to  be  gained  on,  but  by  gentle  aflbbility  and 
a  shew  of  pleasmg  liberty.   Little  fishes  are  twitdied 
upi  by  the  eagerness  of  a  sudden  pull ;  but  the  like 
action,  cracks  the  line  whereon  a  great  one  hangs.   I 
have  known  denials  that  had  never  been  given,  but 
for  the  earnestness  of  the  requester ; — they  teadi  the 
petitioned  to  be  suspicious ;  and  suspicion  teaches  him 
to  hold  and  fortify  himself.  Urge  a  grant  to  some  men, .«,  ^ 
and  they  are  inexorable ;  seem  careless,  and  they  will  M^K 
force  the  thing  upon  you.     Augustus  got  a  friend 
Cinna,  by  giving  him  a  second  life;    whereas 
death  could  at  best  but  have  removed  an  enemy. 
Hear  but  his  exiled  poet. 

Flectitur  ohsequio  curvatus  ah  arbare  ramus :  h 

Franges,  si  vires  experiere  tuas,  L 

Obsequio  tra^witur  aqua,  nee  vincere  passis 
Flumina,  si  contra,  qudm  rapit  unda,  nates. 

Obsequium  tigresque  domat,  tumidosque  leones : 
Rustica  paulatim  taurus  ardtra  subit. 


The  trec*»  crookM  branches,  gently  bent,  grow  right; 
When  as  the  hand's  full  vigor  breiJu  them  qoile* 
He  safely  swings,  that  wa:ire&  9kin^  the  flood ; 
While  crossing  streams  is  neither  safe  nor  good. 
Tigers  and  lions^  mildness  keeps  in  awe : 
And>  gently  us'd,  bulls  yoakM  in  ploughs^  will  draw. 


ii 


^ 


The  fair  way  is  the  best>  though  it  be  somi 
fiirther  about.    It  is  less  ill  for  a  journey  to  be 
than  dangerous.    To  vex  oAer  meit,  I  will  thinkyi 
but  to  teaoh  them  how  they  should  again  vex 
I  will  nevtf  wish  to  purchase  ought  unequaUy.    What-^^ 
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is  got  against  r^son,  is,  for  the  most  part,  won  by 
the  meeting  of  a  fool  and  a  knave.  Constraint  is  for 
nctremities,  when  ttH  wajrs  have  failed ;  but,  in  ge- 
neral, fitimeM  baa  prrferment. 


OP    BOUNTY. 

M.T  is  for  none  but  him  who  has  all,  to  give  to  all 

abundantly.    Where  the  carrying  stream  is  greater 

tJian  the  bringing  one,  the  bottom  will  be  quickly 

-nraterless;    and  then  what  commendation  is  it  to 

s^gy,  there  is  a  great  deal  spent!      He  enjoys  the 

best  reputation,  who  keeps  his  estate  unai^;ardly. 

;EXe  overvalues  the  drunken  and  Weling  love  of  the 

vnalgar,  who  buys  it  with  the  ruin  of  himself  and  fa- 

vndly.    They  are  ft»ls  who  think  it  necessary  to  have 

Attowuice  from  the  pt^nlar  stamp,    llie  wise  man 

Is  both  his  own  world,  and  his  oinijadg^;  heg^ves 

W'hat  he  kno^rs  is  fit  for  his  estate  and  himself,  w^- 

•ot  ever  caving  how  the  waving  multitude  take  it. 

f  4k  weak  mtods  the  people  are  the  greatest  parasites ; 

ttioy  worship  and  knee  others  into  the  spending  <rf  a 

^tr  inheritance,  and  then  they  crush  them  with  the 

^»«W7  load  <rf  pity.    The  inconsidenKe-  ^wndthrift 

QCver  thinks  how  the  heap  will  lessen,  because  it 

^tittairahes  by  grains  and  parcels  only.     They  are  ill 

■•wrards  that  so  Aower  away  a  huge  estate.    He 

^^  bounty  an  injury,  who  shews  her  so  much  as  to 

'Wile  he*  to  be  lai^hed  at.    And  he  who  gives  or 

%ndB  too  miteh,  must  f^,-or  else  desist  with  shame. 
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To  live  well  with  a  little,  is  much  more  meritorious 
than  to  spend  a  great  deal  vainly.  To  know  boAt 
when,  and  what  to  give,  is  a  knowledge  that  befits  a 
prince.  The  best  objects  of  bounty  are  tihose  of 
necessity  and  desert.  The  best  motive,  thy  own 
goodness :  and  the  limit,  is  the  proportion  of  thy 
means.  It  is  not  good  to  make  our  kindness  to 
others,  a  cruelty  to  ourselves  and  our's. 


OP   LOGIC. 

31 OTHINO  hath  spoiled  truth  more,  than  the  inven- 
tion of  logia  It  has  found  out  so  many  distinctions, 
that  reason  is  often  inwrapt  by  it,  in  a  mist  of  doobtt. 
Logic  is  reason  drawn  into  too  fine  a  thread ;  tjring 
up  truth  in  a  twist  of  words,  which,  being  hard  to 
unloosen,  carry  her  away  as  a  prisoner.  It  b  a  n^ 
to  entangle  her,  or  an  art  to  instruct  you  how  to  tdl 
a  reasonable  lie.  When  Diogenes  heard  Zeno  with 
subtil  arguments,  attempting  to  prove  that  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  motion ;  he  suddenly  started  up  and 
walked.  Zeno  asked  the  cause  ?  to  which  he  replied^^ 
/  have  only  been  confuting  your  arguments.  Logics 
like  an  over-curious  workman,  hath  sought  to  make 
truth  so  excellent,  that  it  hath  qiarred  it.  Vives 
saith,  that  he  doubted  not  but  the  Devil  invented  it ; 
it  teaches  us  to  oppose  the  truth,  and  to  take  ddight 
in  artfully  making  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason; 
it  makes  error  look  so  like  truth,  that  the  one  cannot 
be  told  from  the  other.     There  might  be  a  double 
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aneason  vhj  the  Areopagitae  banished  StUpo,  for 
fjrovingf  hy  his  soplustry,  that  Minerva  was  no  god- 
dess ;  one,  to  shew  their  dislike  to  the  art ;  the  oUier, 
because  it  was  not  St  to  suiBer  one  to  wanton  with 
the  gods.     Sarelj,  howsoever  men  might  first  invent 
it  for  the  he^  of  truth,  it  hath  proved  but  a  help  to 
vrran^e,  and  a  thing  to  set  the  mind  at  jar  with 
Hs^;  and  doing  nothing  but  confound  the  under- 
atandiiig,  it  grows  a  toy  to  laugh  at.     AristarchuB* 
letnark  will  apjd^  to  cnir  times :  heretofore  (says  he) 
Aere  voere  hut  seven  wise  men ;  and  now  it  is  hard 
to  find  that  number  t^fjools.    For  every  man  will  be 
a  sophister,  and  then  he  thinks  he  is  wise ;  though 
I  doubt,  some  will  never  be  so,  even  with  the  help  of 
logic     Nature  herself  makes  every  man  a  logidan ; 
they  that  Imnight  it  in  as  an  art,  have  over-acted 
her,  and  something  strained  b^  beyond  her  genuine 
iu&plicU7.     But  I  speak  this  of  logic  at  large ;  for 
the  pure  art  is  an  excellency.'    Since  all  is  in  use, 
it  is  good  to  retain  It,  that  we  may  nmke  it  defend 
US,  against  itself.     Mine  must  be  met  by  counter- 
mine.    Nevertheless,  like  the  art  of  memory,  I  think 
it  ^ils  the  natural  facul^.     How  can  it  be  other- 
wise, when  the  invention  of  man  shall  strive  to  make 
profinind  searches  into  the  operations  of  supreme 
nature!     In  matters  of  religion,  I  will  make  faith 
my  means  to  ascertain,  though  not  to  comprehend 
them :  as  for  other  matters,  I  think  simple  nature  the  - 
best  reason,  and  naked  reason  the  best  log^.     It  may 
help  me  to  strip  off  doubts;  but  I  would  not  have  it 
h^  to  make^em. 


\ 
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OP   TOO   MUCH   THOUGHTFUL.NESS   IK   MISJBBY. 

0 

A  DEEP  insdgbt  into  calamity,  uidess  we  be  able  t^ 
conquer  it,  as  well  as  to  discern  it,  only  serves  to 
shew  us  tbe  blacks  face  of  mourning.  It  can  bring 
imder  our  view  mischief  which  a  fool  sees  not,  and  so 
help  us  to  yexation,  which  we  cannot  tell  how  to  core. 
In  temiK^  things,  it  is  one  great  happiness  to  be 
free  from  miseries:  and  next  to  that,  is  not  to  be 
too  keenly  sensible  of  them.  There  is  a  cpmfort  in 
seeing  byt  the  sheU  of  sorrow ; — and  in  my  opinions 
he  does  wiisdy,  who  whw  grief  pcreSents  herself  to 
him,  lets  her  wear  a  vinor,  fairer  than  hei'  own 
countenance;  I  believe  we  diould  be  for  ever  wwpi 
ing,  if  we  suffered  our  eyes  to  flow  on  evety  juat 
occasion  of  sorrow.  There  i6  something  which  I  Iftd 
in  the  moide  which  Solon  took  to  c(»nfi^rt  lus  fiieadi 
when  he  led  him  to  the  top  of  a  turret  wlnoh  over- 
looked all  the  piled  buildings  around,  and  bid  him 
think  how  many  discontents  there  hlui  been  in  those 
habitations  since  they  were  first  erected,  how  many 
there  then  were^  and  how  mwiy  there  would  be ;  and 
then  entreated  him,  if  he  could,  to  leave  the  wotld's 
calamities,  and  mourn  for  his  own.  Y^t,  to  mourn 
for  none  else,  were  want  of  feding ;  and  to  mourn  for 
all,  were  endless.  The  best  way  is  to  uncontract  tbe 
brow,  and  let  the  world's  mad  spleen  fret  itself^  while 
we  laugh  at  care.  Sorrows  are  like  putrid  gmres ; 
the  deeper  you  dig,  the  fuller  they  are  both  of  steick 
and  horror.    They  are  not  to  be  entertained  Wkh 
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Iuig«  wad  lettftftened  ctHnpUments ;  bui  bf  the  eaii 
of  the  ey«.  and  the  put-by  et  the  tunaing  hand. 
Se&rdi  Dot  e  iraund  too  deep,  lest  you  make  a  Hew 
one.  I  wiiuld  hxk  ao  &r  inta  crcwses,  &  to  cui«  the' 
pc«tent,  and  prevent  the  fiitare  i  but  will  never  care 
for  aearbbing  fiuther,  or  endearing  cares  by  brooding 
o¥«r  tfaetn.  They  are  fike  Cbaroa'B  «ave  in  Italy, 
There  you  may  enter  a  little  way  without  danger,  and 
brtber  pohaps  with  benefit ;  but  go  fo  the  end,  and 

it  wiH  afafle  you.     Ko  sbip  but  may  be  east  away,  1^ 

pMlfa^  too  Ba  inte  tonpestuoua  seas. 


\ 


Or   ILL   COliPANV. 

CbbvainLt,  if  Ikeir  be  any  Dalllah  undev  heavcA^ 

it  i«  tobe  linbid  in  bad  aodety.     Ttds  wfil  bind  ui; 

betray  us,  blind  us,  undo  us.     Many  a  man  had  beeAf 

good,  who  is  not)  if  he  had  but  kept  good  company. 

When  the  Achates  of  thy  life  shall  be  ill,  will  not  thy 

Jiie  be  M  toe?   Even  waters  change  tbeir  qua£Ues> 

V  running  through  a  different  vein  of  earth.     No 

iian  but  hath  good  and  bad  in  his  nature,  dther  (tf 

^laichgain  ttrengCh,  as  they  meeCwitb  tbdt  fike  or 

<l«cfiiE,  as  tbey  find  tb^  opposite.    Wheil  vfee  tUAs 

is*    a  Higle  itlvaiii^  it  is  then  a  passable  tih^ow ;  bufi 

^^^Mn  laany  streams  shdl  fal  inte  one,  they  sweB 

^tgi  a  daepiir  duiaiid,  and  we  fnK  tfroWned  la  them. 

&o*d  and  wise  asBOdMt*^  &i«  ffite  pt^Mces  in  defensive 

V  one  defends  the  ether  against  the  devices  rif 


\ 
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thec(mim(Nl  fiie.  Vicious  ones,  are  like  the  ireachev- 
Otis.  laiitiiorD  in  88»  wUch,  under  pretence  of  iruidinir 
us,  will  draw  us  into  danger,  and  betray  us  into  the 
hatids  of  Qur  enemies.  The  fiction  of  the  syrens 
Bfiayi  in  its  moral,  be  considered  as  meant  to  shew  the 
lilaffdishing  arts  by  which  sinfid  men  entice  others 
fA  i  destruction.  I  know,  physicians  may  conyerse 
yfaith  siekpersons,  and  themselves  remain  uninfected : 
l)Wt .  then,  tl)e^>  must  have  stronger  antidotes  than 
tlifir  QWI9  m^twe  gives  them.  One  rotten  apple  will 
in£ect  the  store:  the  putrid  grape  corrupts  the  whokr 
sound  cluster.  Though  I  am  no  hermit,  and  desire 
not  to  sit  away  my  days,  in  a  dull  cell ;  yet  I  would 
rather  choose  to  have  no  companion,  than  a  bad  one. 
If  I  have  found  any  good  ones,  I  wiU  cherish  them  as 
the  choicest  of  men,  or  as  angels  which  are  sent  as 
gpji^fffans  to  me :  if  I  have,  any -bad  ones,  X  will  study 
toldsethc^;  test  by  keepbg  them,  I  losemyrielf  in 
tbeend. 


,THAT   NO   MAN  ALWAYS  SINS   UNPUNISHED   IN 

'  THIS    WORLD. 

,.  .  .  •  _      •  »      . 

47  i^^r^e^  ^ipe  braves  it  with  a  boldened  face,  and 
the  put^ard  shew  of  things , would  make  aae  think, 
it  was  oni^  she,  that  thei  doting  world  had  diosen  to 
make  a  farourite  c£.  But,  if  we  give  ourselves  time 
for  observation,  we  diall  see  her.  halting  with  a  crutch^ 
and  shame.  I  am  persuaded  that  there  are  fiew  vices 
irhich^  even  in  this  wo^ld,  have  not  their  punishment. 
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ahfaough  we  canilot  trace  its  operation.  God,  for  the 
most  part,  doth  neitlier  punisfa,  dot  Uess  at  once ;  but 
hj  d^rees  and  warnings.  The  world  i&so  frequently 
changing  its  inhabitants,  that  it  is  rare  for  one  man, 
,  to  see  the  completed  race  of  another.  We  live  not  ' 
long  enou^  to  observe  how  the  judgments  of  the 
just  Ciod  do  proceed  in  thar  execution.  Nether 
Aould  we  always  be  able,  even  if  our  lires  were 
longer.  Some  oi  Good's  corrections  are  in  the  night, 
and  when  we  are  closeted.  Every  offence  meets  not 
with  «  lash  in  the  mai^et'place.  Private  punish- 
ments sometimes  torment  a  man  within;  while  men 
who  can  see  no  farther  than  the  outside,  know  not 
how  they  smart  in  secret.  And  sometimes,  those  are 
deep  wounds  to  one  man,  which  would  be  balm  and 
phyac  to  another.  There  are  no  temporal  blessings, 
hut  are  sometimes  had,  in  the  nature  of  perverted 
curses.  Though  men,  by  sinful  ways,  may  enjoy  a 
sbort  advantage  from  them;  yet  surely  there  is  a 
Mcret  chain  in  nature,  which  draws  the  universal 
-Being  to  revenge  a  vice.  Examples  are  without  end. 
I  confess,  they  have  a  courage  beyond  mine,  who 
dare  fbrage  in  the  wilds  of  vice.  Though  my  con^ 
Bcienoe  might  sleep  for  a  while,  yet  I  cannot  think 
ttk«t  the  Creator  of  all  things  could,  connstently  with 
)tt8  [dan  of  government,  allow  me  to  go  unpunished. 
I  A^d^  what  is  mote  than  this,  I  find  a  so)il  within  my 
.  soul,  whiqh  tells  me,  that  I  act  unworthily,  while  I 
^  We  rin  more  for  the  pleasure  of  it,  than  I  do  virtue 
I   {« the  amiable  sweetness  which  she  yields. 

i  '      , 
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OP   OPINION. 

Opinion  is  the  genius,  and,  as  it  were,  the  founda- 
tion of  all  temporal  happiness.  How  often  dp  we 
see  men  pleased  with  contraries  ?  One  delights  in 
mirth  and  the  friskings  of  an  airy  soul :    another  ' 

finds  something  amiable  in  the  saddest  look  of  ^ 
melancholy.  This  man  loves  the  free  and  open- 
handed;  that,  the  grasped  fist>  and  frugal  sparing.  ^ 
I  go  to  the  market,  and  see  one  buying,  another  ^ 
selling ;  both  are  exercised  in  things  different,  yet  — 
both  pleased  with  his  own  occupation,  when  I,  m 
standing  by,  think  it  my  happiness  that  I  follow  ^ 
neither.  Opinion  guides  all  our  passions  and  ^ 
affections,  or  at  least,  begets  them.  It  makes. us 
love  and  hate,  and  hope  and  fear,  and  vary:  for, 
every  thing  we  light  upon  is  as  we  apprehend  it. 
And  though  we  know  it  be  nothing,  but  an  unc^tain 
prejudgement  of  the  mind,  misinformed  by  the  oi^ 
ward  senses;  yet  we  see  it  can  work  wonders.  It 
has  untongued  some  on  the  sudden ;  and  from  some 
hath  snatched  away  their  natural  abihties.  It  can 
create  diseases,  and  can  as  soon  cure  them.  I  have 
knowti  some,  who  only  imagining  they  have  taken  a 
potion,  have  found  it  to  have  the  same  effect*  as  if 
they  had  taken  it  indeed.  Opinion  makes  women 
fair,  and  inen  lovely,  wise,  valiantji  rich,  nay  any  thipig. 
And  whatsoever  it  can  do  on  the  one  side*  to  please 
and  flatter  us ;  it  can  do  the  same  on  the  other,  to 
molest  and  grieve  us ;  as  if  every  man  had  a  several 
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I  truth  in  his  Boui,  which  if  he  foUows,  can  for 
8  tune  render  MBit  eitiber  ha|^  or  nuseraUe.  In 
this  lies  all  the  difference ;  if  we  light  on  things  but 
seemug,  ourf^city  fiides;  if  on  tinnp  certain  and 
eternal,  it  continues.  We  shbuhl  bring  all  apmoM 
to  feaaon,  ivd  true  judgment,  there  to  ieceh« 
tbeir  doom  of  *diaitta&oe  at  rejection :  but  ere* 
that}  ijj  the  fbitaer  is  often  sednced^  And  the'ground> 
that  we  follow,  are  erroneous  and  false.  I  witt 
ittver  ib&cefoTe  wonder  much  at  aii7  man,  who  is 
swayed  by  particular  ^ection^  to  things  inblunBiy. 
There  are  not  nKac  ot^ects  of  the  mind^  than  ^ispo-' 
ritions.  Many  things  I  may  love,  which  I  ca» 
yield  no  reason  for :  or,  if  I  do,  perhi^M  opiniotf 
makes  me  coin  that,  for  a  reason,  which  another 
will  not  assent  unto.  How  Tain  then  are  those, 
'Who  assimung  a  lib^ty  to  themiselTes,  would '  yet 
tie  all  men  to  their  tenets?  conjuring  all  meti 
to  follow  their  steps ;  when,  it  may  he,  what  is 
truth  to  th«n,  is  error  to  another,  as  wi^.  I  like 
not  men  th^  will  be  god^  and  have  thw  judg- 
ments absolute.  If  I  have  liberty  to  htdd  things 
88  my  mind  informs  me,  let  me  never  desire  to  take 
&way  the  like  from  another.  If  £ur  ai^uments  may 
Persuade,  I  shall  with  quiet,  shew  what  grounds  do 
lead  me.  The  best  gvide  that  I  would  choose,  is 
*^  reason  t£  an  hottest  man :  wbidi  I  take  to  be 
*>  rig^t-inlonned  conscience; — and  as  for  books, 
^hidi  many  rdy  on,  they  shall  be  to  me  but  as 
^iacouraes  of  jnrivate  men,  that  must  be  judged  t^ 
**di|pon,  and  reason ;  so  not  to  tie  me,  unless  thea^ 
*id  my  conscience  agi-ee. 
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ITE  ARE  OOVERHBD  BY  A  POWCai  ABOTE  US; 


That  irfaidi  we  eitiier  desire  or  fear,  I  dbserve, 
iicfSi  seldom  happen ;  but  sometlmig  that  We  think 
not  o^  doth  finr  tihe  most  piart  intervene !  or  If  it 
does  fall  but  as  we  wish^  it  is  not  till  we  have  given 
up  the  tiiougfat  of  finding  it    Good  fortune 
upon  us  unawares;  and  niischie&,  when  we  think:^^ 
we  have  escaped  them^^-«s  if  Gk)d,  by  this,  woi 
teach  us  that  we  are  not  wise  enough  to  choose 
oursdves,  and  therefore  Would  lead  us  to  a  depen- 
dence on  him.    One  thing  is  certain,  that  thougl 
God  satisfies  not  our  desires,  yet  he  never  fails 
order  things  as  they  are  best  for  us.    How  infinitel}^CJ 
should  we  perplex  ourselves,  if  we  could  obtain  what — ^^ 
ever  we  might  wish  for !  Do  we  not  often  desire  that-:::^> 
which  we  afterwards  see  would  be  our  confusion  c»-    ^ 
And  is  not'  this,  because  we  ignorantly  follow  th^^-^ 
fleth,  the  body,  and  the  blinded  appetites  of  our  na- 
ture, which  look  to  nothing  but  the  shell  kpd  outsidi 
of  things?    Whereas  God  respecteth  the  soul,  ant 
distributeth  his  favour,  for  its  good  and  his  ^ory 
God  sees  and  knows  our  hearts  and  things  to  cdme. 
with  certainty :   we  only  by  our  weak  understand- 
ings, wfaicb  oRen  fail  ui*    Man  could  not  be 
miserable,  than  ff  left  to  choose  for  himself.     Surdy, 
God  will  work  alcme ;  and  man  nmst  not  be  of  hii^^-^^ 
counscA.    NcUimg  Inriiigs  destruction  on  him  sooner, 
than  wheA  he  presumes  to  part  the  empire  wifth  God. 
If  we  can  be  patient,  God  will  be  profitdde :  but 


time  and  means  we  must  leave  to  hina^  not  judge  £br 
€Hindye&  Neither  must  our;  own  mdeayoiirs  be 
^w^hoUy  laid  aside.  The  carter  prajed  in  vain  to 
Jupiter^  because  he  did  not  put  hia  shoulder  to  the 
vrheeL  Do  thy  part  with  industvy,  and  leave  tha 
event  to  God.  I  have  seal  matters  &I1  out  so  uo^ 
ezpectedlyt  that  they  have  tiuight  me^  in  all.  affairs, 
neither  to. despair^  nor  to  presume :  not  to  dospui^ 
£ar  God  can  help  me:  not  to  presume,  fw  God  can 
cross  me.  Itis  said  of  Marius,  that  one  day  mad^ 
liim  emperor,  the  next  saw  him  rule>  and  on  the 
t;hird  he  was  skin  by  his  soldiers.  I  will  never  de- 
spair, because  I  have  a  Gknl.  I  will  never  presume, 
because  I  am  but  a  man. 


OP   THE   TEMPER   OF   AFFECTIONS. 

]EiV£BT  man  is  a  vast  and  spadous  sea.     Hispas- 

^ions  are  the  winds,  which  make  him  swell  and  foam* 

Sometimes,  the  west  of  pleasure  fans  him  with  luxu^- 

^JMHis  gates :  sometimes,  the  moist  south  makes '  him 

Sorrowful  and  full  of  tears;    s<mietimes,  the  sharp 

«ast  pierces  him  with  a  testy  spleen :  sometimes,  die 

>ri(dent  and  blustering  north  swells  his  cheek  with 

^n^r^a  boiling  blood.     Any  of  these,  in  extremes, 

mtdce  the  waters  become  unnavigabte,  and  full  of 

^ianger  to  the  vessel  which  shall  sail  upon  them. 

When  these  winds  are  too  loud,  it  is  perilous^  but 

iwheQ  i^pdn  they  are  all  laid  in  the  stillness  of  a  (jpiiet 

calm,  it  is  useless :  and  though ,  such  a  state  of  wea- 
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tfaeris^  in  itself^  les»  dangerotis  than  anny  other,  yet 
&  is  £BUr  from  avualiitg  to  the  {m>fit  of  a  voyage :  and 
the  pBfiSengen  may  sooner  famish,  hy  bdng  becalmed, 
than  coast  it  oveiv  for  the  advantage  o(  their  inart 
Surely,  the  man  who  is  always  still  aaid  reposed  in 
his  own  thoughts,  is^  at  best,  but  a  piece  of  deadened 
charity.  I  care  net  for  the  insensible  stoic ;  there  i^ 
a  sect  between  him  and  the  e{Mcure.  An  unmoved 
man  is  but  a  living  statue,  harmless  and  unprofit- 
able. Ftfry,  however,  is  a  worse  extreme  than  pas- 
^sveness ;  £»%  besides  the  trouMe  it  brings  on  others, 
it  always  leads  the  aothor  into  successive  mischief: 

Caret  eventu  nimitu  Juror  : 

Claadian,  Carm.  26. 


Rage  knows  not  when^  nor  how  to  end. 

I  neither  like  a  devouring  stork,  nor  a  Jupiter's 
log.  Man  is  not  fit  for  conversation,  when  his  pas- 
sions harry  him  into  an  odious  vioknce;  nor  whai 
they  are  all  laid  asleep^  in  a  silant  and  unstiraiBlg 
Qlim.  The  dea  is  best»  in  a  pleasant  gafe :  and  so  is 
mtllKy  wliai  hia  passions  are  alive  without  raging. 
God  implanted  pasaons  in  the  soiil,  as  he  gave  his 
tslents  in  the  Gospel ;  neither  to  be  lavished  impe- 
tuously, nor  to  be  buried  in  a  niqikiii.  We  may 
warm  ourselves  at  these  fires,  though  we  bum  jML 
Man  without  any^  is  no  better  tbAn  a  speaking  stone* 
Cato's  best  emperor  was,  ^i  potuit  mperette  t^ 
fectihus ;  he  does  not  say,  deponere.  Moderate  pas- 
sions are  the  most  afiable  esquressions  of  iMutnam^, 
without  which  the  soul  finds  nothing  like  itself  to 
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lore.  Ahhnetoo  hot  and  fiery,  U  the  dBOgarttf  hk 
rider;  <me  tao  dull,  uhUttouUe:  and  as  the  first, 
vaU  not  csdure  any  num.  so  the  last,  will  he  en> 
faired  by  no  toaa.  Tbe.  one,  will  sufier  none  to  back 
■im ;  the  other,  a&nits  every  child  to  abuse  him.  A 
pood  temper  is  a  sure  expression  of  a  weD-composed 
ouL  Our  wild  passions  are  like  so  many  lawyen, 
wrangling  and  bawling  at  the  bar.  Discretion  is  the 
asd,-keeper  of  man*  who  sits  as  judg^  and.moderates 
beir  ctmtentioiis.  Too  great  a  spirit  in  a  man  bom 
o  poor  means,  is  like  a  high-heded  shoe  to  one  of 
Bcan  stature;  it  advances  his  height,  but  renders 
lim  mwe  Uafale  to  fidls.  The  flat  soSe  walks  nuve 
nwfely,  thosgh  it  takes  from  the  gracefulness  of  the 
irearer:  yet,  bdng  too  low,  it  is  apt  to  bemire  the 
tatHL  A  little  devatioa  is  the  best  mediocrity ;  it 
IB  both  raised  fiom  the  earth,  and  sure.  I  will  neUher 
walk  so  lifted,  as  to  occasion  faOing ;  nor  ao  dejected, 
as  at  every  st^  to  take  soiL  As  I  care  not  to  be  the 
cap  of  the  compaay;  so  I  would  not  be  earth,  or  the 
&(^s  fiietfaalL 


THAT  RELIGION    IS   THE    BEST   GUIDE. 

^^  o  mm  can  five  convenientiy,  unless  he  propounds 
■otnethingte  himadf  that  mvf  bound  the  whole  course 
<^  fads  actini.  There  must  be  something  for  him 
^  %  to,  beyond  tiie  reai^  of  his  cavilling  senses  and 
°*napted  reason ;  otherwise^  be  wiH  wwrer  in  his 
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wftySy  and  ever  be  in  a  doobtftil  unaetdedness.  I 
he  takes  pdiicj,  that  ia  both  endleas  and  uneertttn 
and  txftentimea  depends  more  npon  drcamstances 
than  upon  the  main  act  What  to-day  is  good,  i 
td-monow  unsaying:  what  benefits  one,  may  be  th< 
undoing  of  another.  Besides,  policy  is  not  a  flowei 
which  grows  in  every  man's  garden.  All  the  work 
is  not  made  up  of  wit  and  stratagem.  If  it  were, 
policy  would  then  be  but  a  fight  of  wit,  a  btain-war : 
and  in  all  wars,  how  doubtful  and  how  unsure  u 
victory !  The  cunning  of  (Edipus  in  resolving  the 
Sphinx's  riddle,  only  betrayed  him  into  the  fatal 
marriage  of  his  mother.  Though  Palamedes  disco- 
vexed  the  feigned  madness  of  Ulysses ;  yet  Ulysses 
afterwards,  by  hidden  gold  and  forged  letters,  found 
D&eans  to  have  him  stoned,  even  while  he  pretended 
to  drfend  him.  No  man  has  an  exclusive  monopoly 
of  craft.  Again,  craft  in  private  individuals  is  infi- 
nitely limited,  both  in  respect  of  means  and  lavdiil- 
ness.  Even  those  who  have  allowed  deceit  to  be 
lawful  in  princes,  have  yet  condemned  it  as  sinful  in 
private  persons.  And  if  a  man  takes  nature  fot  hh 
guide,  she  is  obscure  and  insufficient;  nor,  if  she 
were  suffident,  could  we  have  her  pure.  Custom 
hath  so  mingled  her  with  art,  that  we  can  faardlji 
separate  the  one  from  the  other.  Nature  and  pcdicy 
are  but  sinking  floors,  which  will  fiaeil  us  when  oui 
weight  is  on  them.  Reason  is  contradicting,  and  so 
is  nature;  and  so  is  religion,  if  we  measure  it. by 
either  of  these :  but  fiuth,  being  the  rule  of  it^  placa 
it  above  the  cavils  of  imagination,  and  so  sufcgi 
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both  tbeaAerato  it  This  be^  abare  all;  iatbat 
ady  which,  setting  tiroilft  to  all  our  actions;  can  coa- 
fine  nato  a  settled  rest.  Pohcj  governs  the-worid;  , 
natare,  policy;  but  rel^on.^.  The  two  first  I  may 
u«e  as-  counaellora,  hear  wbu  they  say,  and  veigh  it ; 
but  ,the  last,  must  be  my  sorovigD.  .They  are  to 
jtSiffim,  what  the  Apocrypha  is  to''the:Bibte;  they 
mte  good  things,  and  may  be  bound  up,  and  read  with 
at;  but  must  be  rejected,  wben  they  cross  the  canonical 
-Aext  God  is  the  summit  of  man's  happiness ;  aad 
{ion  is  the  way  to  it.  Till  we  arrive  at  bim,  we 
e  but  vapours,  tossed  about  by  inconstant  winds. 


OF   THE   SOUL. 

^CDlCEBO  is  there  divine,  where  he  says.  Credo  Demn 

■  MMiMorfiifeflt  ffparntae  atumos  m  kumuiia  corpora: 

a^xid  where  he  farther  says,  Mihi  quidem  nunquam 

t^tarMtoAri  potuii,  aniiaot,  dam  incorpertbus  eaaeHt 

^V4»ialAm,  vivere ;.citm  exUtent  ex  iis,  emori:  I 

comU  never  tlunk  souls  live  in  mortal  bodies,  to  die 

^^iien  Uiey  depart  frnn  them.     Seneca  raises  the  idea 

*kiU  higher,  and  asks,  Qa»/  aUiid  voces  hunc,  qitam 

tyeum,incorporehMHiaMoko9piUmtem'i  What  other 

outattfaou  think  it,  hut  a  Grod:dwelling  in  the  flesh 

ttCnun.?     Oonscieacs,  tbexharacterof  aGodatampt 

Ilk  it,  and  <the  i^prehensiaai'Of  etenoty,  all  ifwove  it  to 

tK  a'lfaant  afeverlaitiiigness.    These  who  say  that 

^  loul  is  not  unmortal;  yet,  that  it  is  good  for  mtm 

to  tlunk  it  10,  thereby  ta  awe  them  from  vice,  and 
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incite  them  to  virtue ;  even  by  that  lurgument,  teasod 
tigainst  themselves.  Let  those  Who  believe  not  in  its 
immortality,  be  plunged  in  the  hcnroirs  of  a  Woui^ted 
conscience,  and  then  let  them  tell  me  whether  tbey 
believe  in  it  or  not.  It  is  certain^  man  has  a  aoal; 
and  as  certain,  tiiat  it  is  immortal.  But  what,  ^imi 
how  it  isj  in  the  perfect  nature  and  siibfltanoe  of  it, 
I  confess  my  human  reason  could  never  itifixm  mc^ 
so  as  fully  to  explain  it  to  my  own  aj^refa^isioii. 
O  my  Gknl !  what  a  clod  of  moving  igaatwace  is  man  1 
when  all  his  industry  cannot  instruct  him,  what  hiaif 
self  is;  when  he  knows  not  that,  whereby  lie  knows 
that  he  does  not  know  it!  Let  him  study,  and 
think,  and  invent,  and  search  the  very  inwards  of 
obscured  nature ;  he  is  yet  to  seek,  how  to  define 
this  inexplicable,  immortal,  incorporeal  wonder ;  this 
ray  of  thee,  this  emanation  of  thy  Deity  !  L^t  it 
then  be  sufficient  fol*  me  Uiat  God  has  given  me  a 
soul,  and  that  my  eternal  welfsare  depends  ^pon  it  c 
though  he  be  not  accountaUe  to  make  me  understand 
either  how  I  had  it,  or  what  it  is.  Why  ^dlould  I 
strive  to  know  that,  which  I  know  I  cannot  kbow? 
Can  a  man  dissect  an  atom  ?  Can  he  ,grasp  a  flariie^ 
or  lay  hold  of  Jightning  ?  I  am  sure  I  have  a  abii), 
and  am  commanded  to  keep  k  boat  sin.  O  thpu^  thfe 
God  of  that  little  god  within  me,  my  soul !  let  iiie'd» 
that,  and  I  know,  thou  art  tiot  such  an  enemy 
i^orance  in  man,  boit  tiiat  thou  art  better 
with  his  admiration  of  thy  seerets,  than  im 
of  them. 
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OF  .eotmrssiis. 

NoxHMi«reQd»vps»gmteful  vfOure,  like  a  toaefit 
frMf  Mmfinred^  JHe  jtllftt  confers  it  ob  aio,  ateak 
me  «6rqm  ft^wdfi  iwi-^y  iOiie  Mud  ibtwwKie, action, 
•MJF«s  me  to  ^aflsi^  md  lie,  my  Jong.  To  a  dis* 
jKMJjtiMi  ^bbt  tos  9wrth  in  it,  it  is  the  moatrt^icanmQid 
mr  iiB  therff^cU :  foar,ittake9iAe.iftinda^:t8«>aer; 
mod,  iiU  the  iHsnaoib  be  paid  hy  a  like  letwit,  it  is 
Ji^:in  fettfiott  and  ooDstraiaed  to  Jove,  io  serve,  and 
te  be  Teaiify,  as  tbe  oonqtueror  mtiy  desire.  I  know 
DDt'that  lAm  em»  laadden:,  ;Umb  wJwd  I  am  tarcei 
^accept  ccniite8ifla,'tlttt  I  .elkonot  requite.  Jf  ever 
JjfaoiU.afiectiiiijiisttc^ilt  shoiold  be  jm  tlui,  tOiat  i 
imaj^  do  dnirtenes.  aad  areoeive  non6.  What  a 
ibrarb  b^ht  do  they  By  .m,  that,  tihie  ^s.  oan  bintf 
«fi  ito  .theiB,And  tb^  be  tied  to  rmte\  Biit:itidecd. 
4Us  js  for  A  (Sod  Alone.  I  voxUd  ooU  .if  X  could. 
accBBfejbiowmofmjr  £iri9idA,unleuI  copld  jte*rendar 
Ana.  If  jl  nnat,  I  wiU  ever  ham  d-  read;'  mind, 
4nugh  -mj  iband  be  shortened.  As  J  .tiiink  itbere  be 
Vttn^)  wfll  not  have  all  they  m^ ;  so  X  think  thoe 
wt  &w,  can  Tei|inte  all  they  have ;  and  m»e,  but 
■nnediiiflB  must  ircceive  some  ibvours :  God  ihas  made 
310  tone  absolute.  The  nch  depends  on  tibe  poor,  as 
*(Q  as  tthe  .|>oor  en-  tiie  lich.  The  world  is  but  a 
'iBvesHigaifloentbuBdkig:  aU'theisttMies.are.gradtiaUy 

"^Mmted  tngeOigr.    There  is  no  one  that  aiibuits 

MikM«lf.ido*R     / 
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ON   man's   self. 

T^HEEE  was  never  a  sounder  truth,  tliiui  JV^noio 
ladUur  nisi '  a  seipso.  Had  we  the  command  of  our 
own  passions  and  affections,  outward  occasions  might 
exercise  our  virtues,  but  could  not  injure  them.  There 
is  a  way  to  be  wise  and  good,  in  spite  of  ooea8ioii& 
We  cannot  be  drawn  into  evil  courses,  if  we  help  not 
ourselves  forward ; — ^it  is  our  inside,  that  undoes  us. 
When  men  strive  to  entrap  and  ensnare  us,  they  do  bat 
second  our  own  inclinations :  and  if  they  did  not  sbe 
a  kind  of  encouragement  from  oursdves,  th^  would 
never  dare  to  attempt  it.  When  men  fall  upon  things 
which  go  against  the  genius  of  the  mind,  thef  tben 
worb:  in  vain :  but  when  the  flatteries  of  others  shaU 
join  with  the  great  flatterer,  a  man's  sel^  he  is 
then  in  the  way  to  be  wrou^t  upon.  It  is  triie^  theK 
is  sometimes  a  self-constancy  which  is  not  to  be 

• 

tempted.     In  Athens  there  may  be  one  Phocibn  to 
refuse  the  gold  of  Harpalus  and  Alexander ;  but  this 
indeed  is  rare,  and  worthy  of  being  magnified.     NS 
magnum  in  rebus  humanis^  nisi  animus  magms 
despiciens.    But  generally  we  are  the  autharo  of  our 
own  ruin :  if  not  totally,  yet  primarily.  A  man's  own 
heart  is  as  arch  a  traitor  as  any  he  can  meet  with^ 
we  trust  it  too  much,  and  know  it  too  little;* and. 
white  we   think  it  sure-footed,  it  slides  aadsdoeB 
deceive  us.     The  wise  man  should  ever  I  ihexje&f^ 
maintain  a  double  watch ;  one,  to  keep  bb  hevfc JGrfi*^ 
extravagancies,  the  other,  to  keep  the  enemy  fro**^ 
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a[q»roachiiig  it  If  they  be  kept  arnndcr,  the  harm 
ia  prereoted ;  or  if'  th^  do  meet,  and  the  heart  con- 
sent not,  I  am  in  some  doubt,  whether  the  offence  be 
punishable,  thou^^  the  offence  be  committed.  It  is 
no  &ult  to  let  the  thief  have  our.  purse,  wlien  we 
cannot  help  it.  In  the  old  Ibw,  the  ravidied  woman 
was  to  be  freed ;  for,  says  the  text,  Uiere  u  m  her, 
no  cause  of  dea^. — Qui  volens  injusU  agtt,  mahu 
est:  qui  verd  ex  neceasitate,  turn  dicoprornu  malum. 
It  is  not  Uie  necessitated,  but  tiie  willing  ill  that 
Ktainsv'— Evrai  actual  sins  have  so  &r  a  dq>endency 
on  the  heart's  approbation,  as  that,  alme  can  vitiate 
<x  otcuse  the  act.  While  we  keep  the  heart  steadj, 
our  enemies  can  much  less  hurt  us:  the  reason  of 
which  is,  that  it  is  not  in  man  to  compel  it.  The 
mind  of  man,  from  man,  is  not  capable  of  vii^atioB. 
Whom  then  can  I  tax  for  my  own  yielding,  but 
myself?  No  man  has  power  over  my  mind,  unless  I 
myself  give  it  him :  so  that  this  I  think  certain,  that 
no  man  falls  by  free  action,  but  is  faulty  in  some- 
thing; at  least,  in  some  circumstance,  though  ex- 
cosiddi'in  the  most  important.  I  know  calumny  and 
conjecture  may  injnre  iimocence  itself.  In  matters  of 
oemire,  nothing  bat  a  certain' knowledge  should 
make  us  give  a  certain  judgmott :  for,  fiune  and  air 
ateboth  too  weak  fonndations  for  truth  to  build  upon. 
All  Ae  precepts  of  wisdom  we  meet  with,  are  given 
w to  guard  against  ourselves:  and,  Undoubtedly,  he 
i^cn  do  it,  is  rising  towards  Daty.  Listen  to  the 
H>  of  Horace: 
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Spiritum,  qudm  si  J^biam  remoifi 
Gadibtisjungas,  4*  utcrque  Panus 

Serviat  tint. 


lib.!  OM% 


By  virtnc*8  precepts  to  control 
The  thirsty  crtyiiig»  of  the  soul^ 
Is  over  wider  realms  to  reign 
Unenvied  RKXiarch^  than  if  Spaia 
You  could  to  distant  Lybia  join^ 
And  both  the  Carthages  were  thine. 

eye  I  will  sure  have^  for  witfadvt;  the  otfaer, 
cast  within  me;  sSnA  lest  I  see  not  enmigh 
,  it  shall  ever  be  my  prayer,  that  I  nmy  ever 
irered  from  myself.    j4  me,  me  mlva^  Dotm 
I  be  one  petition  I  will  $M  to  the  lil^fiy  rf 
echings. 


ON   INSULT. 

is  not  safe  to  insult  over  any,  one:  fior  as  tliete 
sreatore  so  little,  but  may  do  os  a  mischief; 
e  is  no  inan  so  low,  but  he  may  occasioii 
rt.    The  spider  can  poison,  the  ant  can 
1  the  fly  can  trouble  our  patience.    Nature 
a  kind  of  a  vindictive  justice  into  all  sensitiVi 
tores,  by  which,  in  some  measure,  they  can 
njury.    If  they  do  not  always,  it  ia  only 
r  are  not  able.  ,  Man  hfis  both  a  more  aide 
e  impatient  soul ;  Mid  though  reason  teaches 


4 


^l 


^    ^ 


:nft(  tQ  1^  ^uii^wf^f^  i^  Q0Vfif(jbele(9i  teacliM  him  not 
t»    ke  4^f     l^trfmtm  (^   injury  <rflen  ^wal^e 
€9iK^:«9iiti«9  of  revei^ge :  esp^ciiJOtjr,  if  we  m^et  with 
QOnfeoQipt  froia  othi^rs,  or  find  despair  in  ourselves : 
for  4^!qp#ir  will  pii^e  a  coward  bpld  md  daring. 
Nor  i$  it  i^cpnsi^Unt  with  reason^  that  gr^^t  patience 
m^ged  beyond  itself^  should  turn  into  the  sUtingest 
T»gf^.     The  bow  which  is  hardest  to  bend,  sends  out 
qp  prr<^  with  niost  force.     Neglect  an  enemj ;  but 
oooteom  him  nott    Contempt  unbridles  fear,  and 
m^ea  hs  both  to  will^  to  dare,  and  to  execute.     So 
JUpsius  has  it ;  C^^t^^ius  exeutit  timcris  frtenum^ 
^t  qfficitt  ut  mm  f>eli$  solum,  sed  audeas,  et  tentes. 
Jit  ia  not  good  too  £Eur  to  pursue  a  victory.     Sigismund 
lys  truly,  he  hath  conquered  tveU,  who  hath  made 
enemies  fiy :  we  may  beat  them  to  a  desperate 
which  may  ruin  us.    He  is,  the  wrong 
\  high,  who  scorns  a  man  below  him,  for  his  low- 
Man  cannot  be  30  much  above  man,  as  tfiat 
superiority  shpidd  legitimate  his  scorn.     Thou 
^XH>west  not  what  may  shew  itself,  when  thy  con- 
^^o^t  •awakens  the  lion  of  a  sleeping  mind.    Great- 
^^^eas,  in  any  man,  makes  jiot  his  injury  more  lawful, 
^ut  the  greater.    Map  is,  animal  generosissimum : 
*«id  though  he  be  content  to  subject  himself  to 
^^other's  commands,  yet  he  will  not  endure  his  braves. 
^  lash  given  to  the  soul,  will  provoke  more  than  the 
^^^y's  jcruel  torture.    Derision  makes  the  peasant 
^>*i^ve  the  prince.    When  Augustus  saw  one*  like 
^V^s^j  jaod  a^ed  him  in  a  sooff,  if  his  mother  was 
^cstar  «t  Home?  the  hoy  awweredt  no;  hut  my 
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father  was.  When  Julian  mockingly  asked  the 
reverend,  aged,  blind  Ignatius,  why  he  went  not  into 
Galilee  to  recover  his  sight:  his  r^ly  was,  I  am 
cahtented  to  be  blinds  that  I  may  not  see  such  a 
tyrant  a^  thou  art  We  are  all  here  fellow-servants ; 
and  we  know  not  how  our  grand  master  will  brook 
insolencies  in  his  family.  How  darest  thou,  that  art 
but  a  piece  of  earth,  which  heaven  has  blown  into, 
arrogate  to  thyself  the  impudent  usurpation  of  a 
Majesty  unshaken  ?  Thou  canst  not  sit  upon  so  high 
a  cog,  but  it  may,  in  turning,  prove  the  lowest  in  the 
wheel ;  and  therefore  thou  wouldest  do  well  to  think 
of  the  measure,  that  thou  wouldest  then  have  given 
thee.  If  we  have  enemies,  it  is  better  we  deserve  to 
have  their  fiiendship,  than  to  despise  or  irritate  t2iem. 
Nd  man's  weakness  shall  occasion  a  greater  weakness 
in  me ;  that  of  proudly  contemning  him.  The  bodies 
and  souls  of  both  of  us,  have  the  same  original  nature. 
If  I  have  any  thing  beyond  another,  it  is  not  my 
merit,  but  God's  goodness  to  me :  and  he,  by  time 
and  means,  may  have  as  much,  or  more  than  I.  Why 
should  one  man  despise  another,  man,  because  he  i& 
better  furnished  with  that,  which  is  none  of  his  ovrn 


OP    ASSIMILATION. 

fiVKRY  thing  labours  to  make  the  thing  it 
with,  like  itself.     Fire  converts  all  to  fire.     Air 
siccates,  and  dr^^s  to  itself.     Water  moistens, 
resolves  what  it  meets  with.     Earth  changes  w! 
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we  commit  to  ber,  to  ber  own  nature.  Thb  is  not 
on!^  true  in  materials  and  sobstancee,  but  also  in 
spirits  and  in  corptncals-, — nay,  in  these,  there  is 
more  aptness  of  assimilation ;  they  mix  more  subtilely- 
and  readily.  Thus  we  see,  that  infection  is  sooner 
taken  by  breath  than  cootaction.  There  is  also  an 
assimilation,  in  disposition.  The  soldier,  labours  to 
make  his  compuiion  valiant ;  the  scholar,  endeavours 
to  have  his  Mend  learned ;  the  bad  man,  would  have 
his  company  like  himself;  and  the  good  man  strives 
to  make  others  virtuous.  Every  man  will  naturally 
endeavour  to  communicate  that  quality  to  others, 
which  may  be  predominant  in  himself.  We  can  con- 
verse with  nothing,  but  will  work  upon  us ;  and  by 
the  unperceived  stealth  of  time,  liken  us  to  itsdf. 
The  choice,  therefore,  of  the  company  we  keep,  is  one 
of  the  most  weighty  actions  of  our  lives.  If  we- 
dioose  ill,  every  day  renders  us  worse  than  we  were ;' 
we  have  a  perpetual  weight  han^g  on  us,  which  is 
ever  sinking' us  down  to  vice ;  but  if  we  choose  well, 
we  bave  a  hand  of  virtue  gently  lifting  us  to  a  Con- 
tinual rising  nobleness.  Antisthenes  used  to  wonder 
at  those  who,  in  buying  an  earthen  dish,  were  so  par- 
ticular in  seeing  that  it  had  no  cracks  or  defects; 
and  yet  would  be  careless  in  the  selecting  of  their 
fiiends,  and  so  take  them  with  the  iaws  of  vice. 
Surely,  a  man's  companion  is  a  second  genius,  to 
sway  him  to  good  or  bad.  A  good  man  is  like  the 
day,  enl^htening  and  warmmg  all  he  diines  on,  and 
is  tdways  ascending  upwards  to  a  region  of  more  con- 
stutt  {rarity.    The  bad  man  is  like  the  night,  dark. 
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and  acatttidngiMm  juid  unwbo^  ¥ftp«mppt<VP0a 
all  which  test  boaMh.  When  two  rnn^H^  s^mU 
ahaU  blend  together,  then  is  iftoduced  the  ib?iglit  of 
friendship; 

Odcrunt  kilarem  iristes,  tristcmque  jocosi  : 
Sedatum  celeres,  agilem  gnavumquc  retnissi : 
Potores  bihulimedid  de  node  Pdkmi, 
Oderunt  pomctd  ucgmUem  poctda.' 

Hor.  Ep.  1.  If. 

Sad  men  bate  mirth  4  the  pleasant,  sadness  shun : 
Swifl  men^  the  slow ;  the  slothful,  those  that  run  : 
Who  drinks,  at  midnight,  old  Falemian  wine. 
Scorns  him  that  wiH  not  take  hia  cups.- 

It  is  likenes  which  nuijkes  the  true-love-^knot  of  fiiend- 
sfaip.  When  we  find  another  of  our  own  dispositioQ, 
what  is  it,  but  the  same  soul  in  a  divided  body  ?  We 
are  then  intermutually  transgposed  into  each  other  ; 
and  nature,  which  makes  us  love  ourselves^  makes  iia 
for  the  same  reason,  love,  those  who  are  like  us  ;r-* 
hence,  a  fijend  is  a  more  sacred  name  than  a  brotber.^ 
What  avails  it  to  have  bodies  of  the  same  on^mal^ 
when  the  souls  within  them  differ?  I  believe,  that  t|ie 
commendations  which  Uie  ancients  bestowed  on  equal 
friendship,  was  to  be  understood  of  the  likeness  of* 
npdnds,  rather  than  of  e^te,  or  years :  for,  we  find^ 
no  agepiy  nor  any  degree  of  man,  but  hath  been  lu^pjr 
with  1^  sun  of  the  world,  friendship:  whereim  in 
dj^eor^bnt  dispositions,  we. never  as  yet  fo^nd  it  so. 
^ometMog  I  would  Ipok  to,  oijit^c^wds ;  but  4n  a  frien^ 
I  would  ^P^Qil^ly  cfaooi^  Jijpi  full  qi  worth,  that 
I  be  not  so  myself,  he  yet  n^y  wQ^k  me  JiUke 


Thvnte^  at  to  coB^iatff,  books*  (h  iritaMottrw  cte9 
I  waaUr  if  I  hav* Jtetidon,  ckooK  tbebsst:  tboo^ 
at  folk  I  Efaoald  Bot  ftiK^  th«m».coi*uiiial  vae  iritt 
aker  me,  aood  1he»  I  sb«ll  gain  I7  their  graces.  If 
jadgmnit  direct  tde  T%lit  in  lUf  dkoice,  custan 
wittning  iqwtf  aif  vJ^  wUl  not  fail  in  tim^  to  draw 
Oal  after  It 


OF   POETS    AND    POETRY. 

vVoB&B  are  rather  the  dnnrsj  iMrt  cf  poetry; 

imaginatirai  the  life  of  it-^The  name  which  the 

Redans  gave   to   poets,   shewa   how   nnicfa  thej 

honoiued  tbear  art;  they  called  them  maitrs.    And 

if  tome  of  tbem  faad,had  tiie  power  to  give  a  Teality 

to  their  conceitfl,  how  nearly  would  tfaey  hare  come 

to  deity !  Poets  who  treat  o{  hmnan  virtues,  by  ptih 

posing  things  dxire  ui,  kindle  in  their  readers  both 

wonder  and  imitation.     And  certainly  such  poetb 

l^ato  never  meant  to  banish.     His  own  practice 

jmrvea  that  he  excluded  not  aU.    He  was  content  to 

3kear  Antimachus  ndte  his  Terses,  when  all  the  herd 

liad  left  him;  and  he  himself  wrote  tr^edies  and' 

either  pieces.  There  is  anather  name  of  honour  which 

::poetB  had,  and  tiut  was  Fate».    I  know  not  how  to 

^lstiBgiti«h  between  the  prdi^iets  and  the  poeti  of 

ZIflraeL    What  are  Jeremiah's  LamentataoM,  but  a 

^dBd  of  Sapphic  etegy  7  Darid^  Ftahns  afe  not  onfy 

^oeira,  bat  soags»  and  laptures  of  a  flaming  sfHrit. 

^>tK  tl^ig;  Teeommnids  poetoy  above  raratory  ;-r-H  if 
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seoeptdble  to  the  sharpert  wilt^  He  is  the  best  orator 
#ho  {deasto  evelrifr  body.  But  that  poetry  iii^ut  he 
poor,  whidi  all  riiould  approve  of.  If  the  learned 
and  iiq;eiiiou8  like  iU  let  the  throng  hray;;  they, 
wkea  it  is  best»  will  admiret  it  the  least.  Two  tiiiiqp 
are  commonlj  blamed  in  poetry,  and  thefe  are^rlies 
and  flattery ;  but  it  is  only  to  the  shallow  nndeMtand- 
ing  that  they  appear  thus.  Truth  may  dwell  more 
clearly  in  an  aUegory  or  a  moral  fable,  than  in  a  bare 
narration ;  and  as  to  flattery,  no  man  should  take 
poetiy  in  its  literal  sense.  Its  higher  and  imaginary 
descripticms  rather  shew  what  men:  should  be,  than 
what  they  are ;  hyperboles  in  poetry,  not  only  cany 
a  decency,  but  even  a  grace  along  with  them. 
The  greatest  danger  that  I  find  in  poetry  is,  tftat  it 
sometimes  corrupts  the  mind  and  inflames  the  pas- 
sions. To  prevent  this,  let  the  poet  strive  to  be  chaste 
in  his  lines,  and  never  profieine,  immcnral,  or  licentious. 
When  this  is  attended  to,  I  think  a  grave  poem  the 
deepest  kind  of  w^ting.  It  wings  the  soul  up  hi^ier 
than  the  slack  pace  of  prose.  Lbng  poems  some  can- 
ndt  admire ;  and,  indeed,  they  paU  upon  the  readings 
The  wittiest  poets  have  b^n  all  shcactf  and  changm^ 
soon  their  subject;  as  Horace,  Martial,  Juveni^ 
neca,  and  the  two  Comoedians.  Poetry  should 
rather  like  a  coranto,  short,,  and  nimbly-lofty^  Hhastt 
dall  lesson,  of  a  day  long.  Nor  can  it  but  be  flat^  ij 
distended'y  when  it  is  good,  it  concentcatefr  the  pdwers  ^ 
of  this  mind,  and  seiaes/  on  the  spirit  *of  things. 
Focdisb  poetry  is,  of  all  writing,  the  most  ridicidous. 
When  a  goose  dances,  and  a  fool  versifies,  thei$^;B    - 
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spcHTt  aMke.  He  is  twice  an  ass  who  is  a  rlijinmg 
one;  and  he  is  something  the  less  unwise,  who  is 
unwise  in  prose.  If  the  subject  be  history,  w  con^ 
tested  fable,  tiien  I  hold  it  better  to  put  it  in  pros^ 
or  blank  verse;  for  ordinary  discourse  never  shews 
80  well  in  metre,  as  in  the  stram  it  may  seem  to 
be  spokem  in :  the  merit  consists,  in  doing  it  to  the 
life.  Though  the  world  think  not  so,  he  is  chappy 
to  himself,  who  can  play  the  poet ;  he  can  give  vent 
to  his  passions  by  Ins  pen,  and  ease  his  heart  of  the 
weight  of  them ;  and  in  his  raptures  he  often  expeift- 
ences  a  ddight  which  no  man  can  perceive  but  him- 
self. Surely,  Ovid  found  a  pleasure  in  it,  evai  whoi 
he  wrote  his  Tristia.  I  would  not  foUow  poetry,  as  a 
jnrofession ;  and  I  would  not  want  it,  as  a  recreation. 


OP   PEAR    AND   COWARDICE. 

1  HOSE  who  are  of  fearful  dispositions,  of  all  others 
"v^ould  seem  the  least  beholden  to  nature.  1  know  not 
any  thing  wherein  they  can  be  more  unfortunate. 
^They  enjoy  nothing  without  an  affrighted  mind;  no, 
:iiot  so  much  as  their  sleep ;  they  doubt  what  they 
3iave  done,  lest  it  may  hurt  them ;  they  tremble  at 
'^he  present ;  and  evils  which  are  but  merdy  possible, 
^ey  anticipate  and  bring  upon  them.  It  were  well, 
if  they  onljjeared  more  miseries  than  other  people ; 
l>ut  it  IS  plain,  that  the  coward  reaOy  meets  more. 
£v€ry  base  nature  will  be  ready  to  (^er  injuries 
^h^fe  they  think  they  will  not  be  resented.  He  will 
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nfien teak  mogimiA^wim  wiotnid  ^q|  dare  ito  aMnbe 
iam  jf  heUiOMght  him  to  he  pOMiewed^^hfit  Wbiea 
4ihr  passenger  gallops  lij,  aa  if  hia  fear  made  Aun 
apeedy«  ihe  «Mr  triH  eagedjr  Cltt^w  hi*  vJI&  an  opn 
iMMlh:  kt  himibatiraftb}^  wa<x>Qfidei4  e9M^ 
tiie (doff  williiot  0£ir  ttt  Um.  F^ar  ^reatlf  deceives 
«t«  as  wtil  iA  malwg  tis  jMsely  believie  we  ^^oid 
dawyrs  by  flynki;,  es  6a  tieprasentiiig  every  thing  to 
sn  in  4m  iinbvobrfliUe  vieiar.  AU  diseases  are  lldied 
by  fear;  and  w^  isaaow  there  4ffe  some,  wbo  otit  cf 
•flieftaraf  ffeatfif  haire  died,  iti n  battle,  we eftes see 
^iseft^attant  waa  eseafie  in  Mfety ,  by  ^steadily  ke^mg 
kid  rank;  nrJdie  ike  eo^imtd,  by  shiftiiig  to  avoid 
danger,  inns  idito  masy.  Multof  iia  €ummia  perkmh 
muH  tmtort  ;timor  dpse  muUL  I  have  studied  in 
vain,  to  'find  out  what  a  coward  is  good  for.  I 
never  heard  of  any  act  becoming  virtue,  that  ever 
came  from  liutm.  All  the  noUe  deeds  which  have  been 
achieved  through  successive  ages,  have  proceeded 
ik^m  men  of  coum^ ;  and  I  believe  their  confidence 
Imms  eftenfiin^es  been  tfaf&r  secnmjtf.  An  iuiappalled 
Idok  vHyy^  lof  itodf ,  daunt  iabme  atteo^pter;  and,  if  a 
.man  has  bot}^^  but;a^ee^rageeiis  (eye,  it  wiU  fre- 
^mt]^  ptdtedt  ^im.  The  braMe  90^  Iqiows  no 
HrembUng.  Gsesar  spake  ijke  Caes^,  wbea  fete  bade 
ibt  imarinersrfear  tiothiiig,  ftr  4h^  l^yiouried  hm 
.and  bia  ibitunes.  Aod,  indeed^  <valaur  jcaifts  a  kindtef 
:lMB«nr  iq«m  Godr;  dfor  it  ;dhews  that  we  b(^ 
.goadnasa,  while  me  ^timt  omrfiielviM,  in  litrngfr^  ito  :bis 
fmtnfmlj:  laiheieaahdiecowatdeid^MNmhiftM^^ 
!by  intwoMttly  daidrting  vi^hethar  CM  IfiU^jafetig  ))|ijs» 
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^T;— 40,  uBr)i»Uy  accusing  either  Us  powa;  or  Jw 
wiH,  lie  wovdd  nuke  hkiurif  his  own  saviour,  wai 
becomes  hisownconlbunder;^wbeiimuiinutnntb 
God,  it  is  just  with  Cipd  to  leave  man.  Tfaemistocles 
compared  a  coward  to  the  sword-fish,  which  has  a 
weapon,  hut  wants  a  heart ;  and  then  what  use  can 
the  quaking  hand  put  to  it  ?  Naj,  when  he  would 
flj,  cowardice  hinders  him  from  plajring  the  coward; 
he  would  run  away,  but  fear  arrests  him  with  a 
tenseless  amazement,  and  betrajs  Mm  into  die  bands 
m€  the  >foe.  No  srmoar  can  defend  a  fearfid  heart. 
It  toBj  he  observed  of  ether  passionB,  that  ibey  we 
grounded  upon  tki^,  which  are;  as  envy  ap<m  bap- 
»,  rage  nipcHi  injury,  love  upon  beauty,  and  so  of 
I  rest ;  but  fear  is  fbunded  upon  thiz^  which  are 
It  cfflos  mischieft,  wbich  neither  exist,  nw  can 
.  TfaoB,  having  no  object  to  bound  it,  it  mas  «* 
.^ad  ii^kiitum,  and  cAonot  be  cliet^ed  by  any  condition 
«=>f  life.  Let  the  ocward  bav^  « 'guard,  and  he  fean 
"ttrSut;  let  him  have  nose,  and  he  wffl  be  fearful  &r 
■^mt  of  it.  I  have  known  seme  w<bo  ought  to  have 
Imeen  as  hap^  as  the  world  could  make  them.  mat. 
^elr  mm  needless  a{if)rehensifflis  have  made  ^8^^ 
tt^es  mcffe  bitter  thui  his  who  was  in  want  of  ahnnt 
*»ery  earthly  advanfa^.  How  much  are  Ifcey  to  be 
Pitied,  who,  through  a  weak,  vexatious,  and  unpro^ 
^t%ble  passien,  quite  destrtiy  the  blessings-  of  a  fbir 
*<%«te1  Some  things  I  may  doubt,  and  endeavour  <to 
'^Un ;  but  I  would  never  ^^x  them,  to  servilhy.  HI 
'^*^  beep  hat  Teasoti  kcd,  fear  will  serve  «nd  benefit 
'^  ;  bat  "fAam  fear  g«Cs  tSie  nile,  it  wll  domtoeo- 
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iBlBukiiii^y.  Let  me  rather  have  a  mind  confide^^Bit, 
and  imdauated  with  some  troubles,  than  a  pulse  a^  UU 
.beating  with  feai^  in  the  floah  of  prosperity. 


THAT  MAN   IS  NEITHER  HAPPY,  NOR  MISER AB^K^f, 

BUT  BY   COMPARISON. 

jTherb;  is  not  in  this  world,  either  perfect  misi^^ 
.or. perfept  happiness.     Comparison,  more  than  ^"^ 
attty,  makep  men  happy  or  wretched.    If  we  s»W 
not  some  mea  vai|lting  in  the  gay  trim  of  honour 
japdr  gi^tness^  w^  should  never  thmk  a  poor  eatmt^ 
so  lameRtable.    Were  all  the  world  ugly,  defiinnitT 
would  be  no  monster.     In  those  countries  wheil<^ 
all  go  naked,  none  complain  of  being  exposed  to 
the  vi(^nce  of  the  sun  and  vnnds..    Envy  aaod 
ambition  make  us  far  more  miserable,  than  we  iieed 
be.     Many  never  know  what  it  is  to  want,  tMl  thc(^ 
have  discovered  the  abundance  of  sopie  otb(^.     ApA 
many  again,  bear  their  wants  with  ease,  when  thej 
find  others  below  them,  happy.     It  was  an  answCK 
shewing  the  philosopher,  which   Thales    gave    1^ 
one,  who  asked  him  how  adversity  might  best  t^ 
borne  ?   JBy  seeing  our  enemifds  in  worse  estate  Ae^ 
^rselves.    We  pick  our  own  sorrows*  out  of  tk^ 
joys  of  other  men;  and  from  their  sorrows  likei^pi^ 
we  derive  our  joys.     Whesi  ,1  see  the  la|K)W^i  ld#^ 
aU  his  sweat  and  toil,  scarce^  able  to.  get  afipi^p^ 
to'satisfy  the  cravings  of  hwigerg  I  ikm.lo^  Hpo^^ 
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lelf  with  gladness ;  but  when  I  ejt  the  lohls  of 
earth  in  their  royalty ;  when  I  think  of  Nero  in 
journey,    with    his  thousand  chariots,  and   his 

les,  all  shod  with  silrer ;  then,  what  a  poor  atom 

I  account  myself! 

TolU  /dice*,  removtto  nmlto 
Diviut  auro,  removeio  centum 
Aura  qui  Kindant  opuknta  bobus, 
Ttmperi  turgent  animi  jacente*. 
Eit  miier  nemo,  niti  comparatui. 

SeDM.  Traad.  4  Chor. 

Take  hence  the  happy,  lay  the  rich  aside, 
WhoM  gold  and  fertile  acres  are  their  pride ; 
The  poor  will  raise  their  drooping  beads.   There's  none 
,  Miiterable  but  by  comparisoti. 

was  comparison  which  first  kindled  that  fire 
lich  reduced  Troy  to  ashes.  Giw  it  to  thejairegt, 
u  it,  which  jarred  the  goddesses.  Paris  might 
Te  g^ven  the  apple  with  less  ofiefice,  had  it  not 
Ein '  do  inscribed.  Jiino  was  content  with  her 
rfuty,  tin  the  Trojan  youth  gave  thte  preference  to 
Bftus.  '^(fliile  we  spy  no  joys  above  our  own, 
''in  quiet  count  them  blessings.  A  black  com-' 
xion,  a  flat  nose,  thick  hps,  and  gf^le  eyes, 
i'brauties,  wtiere  shapes  and  colours  do  not  differ. 
;  is  unreasonable  who  reftiseth  the  general  lot. 
#  myself,  I  will  reckon  that  misery  which  ^  I  find 
dt^me,  ih  mysdf;  not  that  which,  coming  from 
lOtlvor,  i  may  avoid,  if  I  will. '  Let  me  examine 
hether  that  which  I  enjoy,  be  not  enough  to 
wntmt  mt,  if  I  stay  at  home;  if  it  be,  1  would  not 
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and  then  virtue  herself  cannot  board  him,  without 
danger  of  defamation.  I  would  not  live  like  a  beast 
to  be  put  upon  by^all  the  world ;  nor  yet  like  a  wasp 
.stipging  upon  every  touchu  This  shall  add  to  m] 
dislili;e  of  pride  and  qholer,  that  |  hold  them  to  b< 
things  accursed^  for  sowing  of  strife  among  brethren 


(  ] 


OF   tttNfiFITS.  ' 

It  is  not  ^good  to  niak^e  mqn  owe  u£i  mcure  than  thej 
are-  able  ta  pay,  ei^cept  it  be  for  virtuous  deserts 
which  m^yan  some  sort  challenge  it,  Tbey  whi 
have  experienced  transcending  benefit^  for  service 
which  iMre  not  sound ;  as  in  these  aqtions  they  hav< 
stained  them^^lve;^  so  in  their  progress  thiey  wil 
prove  un^^fuL  Tb^y^wiU  seldopi  sfoe  ^theii;  ben^ 
i^EU^tor  without  thraldoQ^^  apd  wiH  ^triye  to  ;get  rid  o 
him  as  soon,  as  th^y  can.  Thie  malefactor  which  then 
sayesft,  w^iJU*  if  he  (^n^  ;co9deinn,thee.  /  Spme:hav< 
written,  that  Cijcerp  ^aj$  ^ain  by.  ope  whpm  he  h$i 
c|efen4ed;  by  his  ^loq^^npe^ .  whei^ ,  he  Wias ,  ^used  o 
loifi  fa^l^r's  niiu'diei** ;,;!  kniew  a J^rench/gentliemai 
invited  by,  1^  Du^chi^P,  ^o  his.hou^;  ,a;nfd»  apcordinf 
to  the  vice  pfth^t  natio^ip,  he  Fas  ^j^lcomed  so  lon| 
^th  full  cups,  ti)at  in  thi^end  th^  di:!;^^  distempered 
him :  and  going  away,  instead  of  givifig^him  thanki 
he  quarrelled  with  his  host,  and  stirucjk:  him;  hi 
fiiend  blaming  him,  he  a^swere^^il  ?W0a  his  host'i 
faplt,  for  giving  Um  liq^or  ap  stro^^i  Jt  passed  fti 
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a  jest :  but  certainly  there  was  something  more  in  it. 
When  kindnesses  are  such  as  hinder  joetice,  they 
seldom  yield  a  fruit  that  is  commendable :  as  if  ven- 
geance followed  the  bestower,  for  an  injury  to  equity, 
or  for  not  suiSeriiig  the  Divine  edicts  to  have  their 
due  fiilfillings.    Seware  how  thou  robbed  the  la*  6i 
a  life,  not  worthyofbeingpreserved;  thewrongtbou 
doest  to  the  law,  is  greater  than  the  benefit  that  thou 
dost  confer  upon  the  offender.     Such  pity  wounds 
the  public,  which  is  often  revenged  by  him  thou  didst 
bestow'  it  upon.    Benefits  which  are  good  in'  them- 
selves, are  made  ^  by  their  being  misplaced.    What- 
soever favours  thou'impartest,  let  them  be  to  those 
who  deserve  them.    Tt  will  be  much  for  thy  honour, 
when'  by  thy  kindness  men  shall  see  that  thou  af- 
fectest  virtue :  and  when  thou  layest  it  on  one  of 
worth;  gnidge  not  that  thou  hast  placed  it  there;  ' 
ibr,  believe  it,  he  is  much  morie  noUe  who  deserves  a 
1>enefit,  than  h^  who  bestows  one.    Riches,  though 
"they  may  reward  tirtues,  yet  they  cannot  cause  them. 
If  for  a  good  office  which  I  have  rendered  to  another,  I 
meet  with  neglect;  I  shall  yet  think  I  did  well,  because 
1  did  well  intend  it.     Ingratitude  makes  the  author 
•worse,  but  the  benefactor  rather  the  better.    If  I 
shall  receive  any  kindness  f^m  others,  I  will  consider 
m;%If  bound  to  acknowledge  them,  and  also  to  re- 
turn them ;  small  ones,  out  Of  courtesy ;  and  great 
ones,  out  of  duty.     To  n^lect  them,  is  inhumanity; 
to  requite  them  with  ill,  Satanical. 
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Of  VIRTUE   AND   WISDOM. 

1  HERE  are  no  such  safi^ards  as  virtue  and  wis- 
dom. The  one,  secures  the  soul ;  the  other,  the 
estate  and  body.  The  one,  defends  lis  against  the 
fitroke  of  the  law ;  the  other,  against  the  mutability 
of  fortune.  The  law  has  not  power  to  strike  the 
virtuous:  nor  can  fortune  well  subvert  the  wise. 
Surely,  there  is  more  divinity  in  these  qualities,  thaoi 
men  are  aware  of:  for,  if  we  consider  rightly,  wt 
may  observe  virtue  or  goodness  to  be  halntual,  and 
wisdom  the  distributive  or  actual  part  of  the  Deity. 
Thus,  aH  things  flowing  from  these  two,  appeared  to 
be  valde  bona,  as  in  the  text.  And  the  son  of  SiraA 
couples  them  more  plainly  together :  for  he  says,  AB 
the  ioofhe  qf  the  Lord  are  exceeding  good :  and 
all  hie  commandments  are  done  m  dme  season. 
These  only,  perfect  and  defend  a  man.  When  unjust 
rulers  desire  to  cut  off  those  whom  they  didike,  thej 
first  lay  trains  to  make  them  fall  into  vice,  or,  at  least, 
give  out  that  their  actions  are  already  criminal,  and 
so  rob  them  of  their  virtue,  and  then  let  the  law 
seize  on  tiiem; — ^for  virtue's  garment  is  so  sacred, 
that  even  princes  dare  not  strike  the  man  who  is  thus 
robed.  It  is  the  livery  of  the  King  of  Heaven; 
and  who  dares  arrest  one  who  wears  his  doth  ?  It 
is  this,  which  protects  us  when  we  are  unarmed, 
and  is  indeed  a  protection  which  we  cannot  lose,  un- 
less we  be  untrue  to  ourselves.  Demetrius  comforted 
himself  with  this,  that  though  the  Athenians  demo- 
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ttihed  hi*  statiwc,  Oxy  could  not  exifinguish  hi«  more 
Iiitiag  irirtiKs,  wl^eh  were  the  cause  of  raifing  them. 
Phoiiioa  called  virtsie  the  Divine  law,  which  Aoald 
be  'the  iquaie  (tf  all  our  actions :  it  is  the  tenure  bf 

^Hikh.we  hold  of  Heaven :  without  this,  we  are  no 

^usc  than  outlaws,   who  cannot  claim  protection. 

'Virtue  is  a  tower  of  defence,  and  girci  courage  to 

j-fir  heart  vi  man. 

Integer  vitx  teeleritque  pUTtu, 
Non  eget  Mauri  jaculit  nee  aren. 
Nee  venenatU  gramdi  tagiltU, 

Fiuce,  fiharetrd. 
Siveper  Sifrte$  iter  attuotat, 
Sive  factum  per  inhotpitalem 
Caucanm,  vel  pue  loeafaMomu 

Lambit  Hydatpe*. 
Namqiu  wit  yhA  Jtipw  in  Sabind, 
jDwi  mtam  ea»to  Lalagen,  el  ultra 
TcmjhWN  ewu  vagor  expedittu, 

Pugit  ixcmiem. 

Hot.  Uk  i.  Od*  n. 

The  man  who  know*  not  guilty  fear. 
Nor  wants  the  bow  nor  pointed  apear. 
Nor  needi,  while  innocent  of  heart. 
The  quiven  teeming  with  the  poison'd  dart. 
Whether  Uirough  Ljrbia'i  burning  und* 
Hit  joomey  leads,  or  Scythia't  lands. 
Inhospitable  waste  of  mows. 
Or  where  the  fabulous  Hydaspes  flows ; 
For  muMng  on  my  lovely  maid,  , 

While  careless  in  the  woods  I  itray'd, 
A  wolt^ow  drcadAd  ! — croSsM  my  way, 
-■Yttded-^be-fltd  from.UsiUrenceleis  prey. 
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I  see  inwy  who  witii  for  honour,  for  w^th,  tor 
friends,  for  fome,  for  pleasure ;  I  desire  but  these  two,' 
vBTtue,  wisdom.  I  &)d  not  a  nuu.that  the  wdrld 
ever  had,  so  plenti&I  in  all  things,  as  was  SolonioD.' 
Yet  we  know,  his  request  was  but  for  one  of  these, 
thou^  indeed  it  indudes  the  oth^;  for  without 
Tirtue,  there  can  be  no  wisdom,  or  if  there  be,  it  is 
nothing  else  but  a  cunning  way  of  undoing  ourselves, 
at  the  last 


AGAINST    HAUGHTINESS   IN    PR09PERITT. 

IN  OTHING  makes  greatness  last,  like  the  moderate 
we  of  authority.    Haughty  and  violent  minds,  never 
Ueis  their  owners  with  a  settled  peace.     It  is  good 
Qui  the  man  who  is  advanced,  remember  to  retuu 
^  same  humility,  which  he  had  before  his  rise ;  and 
that  he  look  bac^  to  the  good  intentions  which  so- 
journed with  him  in  his  low  estate.    We  then  c(xn- 
5*^oiily  form  worthy  resolutions  which  we  would  carry 
"^to  effisct,  if  we  had  but  the  means ;  but  when  we 
*-^tatain  those  means,  we  forget  what  wehefore  thought, 
**»d  practise  the  contrary.    Whoever  arrives  at  honour 
^*>Hn  a  mean  condition,  had  need  have  so  much  more 
^^>t)ie,  to  make  good  his  want  of  blood.     Notulity 
'"^  check  ai  the  leap  of  a  low  man.     SaUust  observed 

*f  To&y,  when  he  Was  spoken  of  for  consul :  that 

P^engme  aobiUku  invidii  leeHuabat,  et  qtutti  poUui 
conwrftfwM  ctedehai^  n  eum,  ^[uamvis  egregius,  homo 


^ 


^  i: 


> 
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nioMU dd^us foret.  To  avoid this^it i8{gooi 
just  and  gracious.  A  round  heart  will  fiisten  i 
and  link  men  to  thee,  in  the  chains. of  love, 
bdieve  it»  thou  wUt  find  those  frirads  firmest  ( 
not  most)  whidi  thy  virtues  .procuie  thec^ 
will  love  thee,  when  thou  art  but  man  again :  w 
Aose  which  are  won  without  desert,  will  t 
lost  without  a  cause.  Courteousness  bftmtiiett 
It  is  better  to  descend  a  little  from  state,  thiln  i 
any  thing  which  may  seem  above  it.  It  is  r 
to  keep  one's  authority,  on  the  stretch.  Pr 
creases  enemies,  and  puts  our  fiiends  to  flig' 
was  a  just  rebuke  which  a  proud  c^rdinAl  ti 
fiK)m  a  fiiend^  who  upon  his  election  went  to 
onpuxpose  to  see  him ;  aadfim^sigh&n  attpsj 
coQsequesice ;  after  he  had  departed,  iMde  2 
^  tipi  ambuming  suit^  in  which  he  revisited  the^ca 

w3u>>askingtiheiCMise:i!if  his  being aoattiv^  fi 
fin*  answer,  linpoijbr  the  death  i^.humi&iy^ 
diedmkhh^uAefi  he  uuu  elected  cardinal.  Au 
disjpkiys  :  the  man.  .Whatsoeirer  opinion  ihy . 
▼iDkiies  httme  gained,  thee  in  the.  woddy  is  now 
a  jury  iwhioh  willamdemn  it;  if  they  find  ti 
have  slackened.  The  way  to^  makehononr  las 
do,  by.it,  as  /men  Ao  hy  rich  jewels,  not  rendc 
omomon  to  the  leveryrday  ieye,,but.  case  thoa  1 
w«arthemon;&ativals4Hily.  And,be^nottoog 
lit  fiiit;Uw]U  raise  too  niuch  qqptetatioa  ki 
^!  minds,  Ivhich  when  disappointed^  will  turn /to  1 

^  Thou  hadst  better  shew^thj^ad^  by  a  littib  m 

than,  ,in\a  windy  ooteptatisn,  pour  ont  tkyae 

'i 
I 
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gtlhier.  Tlie  re^>ect  thra  vih  thus  giin,  y^  ibB 
more  pomanent,  tboi^  it  be  Dot  gMin  sueh-fadate. 
Some  profit  tbou  UMyegt  derive  firom  thbiking  iimi 
whence  thou  eaittett.  He  who  bean  this  in  his  miiid* 
'Will  be  more  wary,  bow  he  trenches  upon  those  who 
'vrere  once  above  him. 

Fuma  at,JictiHbia  tcnAue  Agalhoclea  Bigem; 

Atqae  abacam  Samio  txpe  onerdt$e  luto : 
Pereuta  gtmwtatU  cil«  p&imtt  hcrrida  Vtui$, 


SMrmUi  eoHtam,  reipmdit :  Rex  tgo  qui  lun  . 

Sicaniajigitlotiimgmitoretatta. 
Porttmam  reveraiter  habe,  quicunque  repenli 

Diva  ah  etili  progrtdtere  loco, 

Vilb  ctrtheD  plate,  Agtthoclci  (they  at;) 

Did  UM  to  meal :  to  »erv'd  with  SamcM'  clay. 
When  jewell'd  plate,  and  nigged  earth  «s«  by. 

He  Kem'd  to  mingle  wealth  and  poverty. 
One  aak'd  the  Catue;  he  annren:  I  thatun 

Sicilia'a  king,  from  a  poor  potter  came. 
Hence  learn,  thou  that  art  raia'd  from  mean  eitate   . 

To  sudden  riches,  to  be  temper&te. 

It  ^ras  the  admonition  of  the  dying  Otho  to  Cocccius : 
^mther  too  much  to  remtmberi  nor  aU/^eStMr  to^ 
S°^get,  that  Casar  toot  hig  uncle.  When  we  look  on 
''Urselres  in -the  sbrineof  prospesityi  weareapt  tobe 
puffed  vpand  acomfal ;  when  we  think  not.  of  it  .at 
*U>  we  aie  l&ely  to  lessen  ourselves  imwwthilj.  An 
estate  evened'  with  these  tiiougfats,  endureth.  Our 
^^Tancement  is  frequently  from  fimtune ;  our  modera- 
*>oq  in  it,  is  that,  which  she  oan-nevcr  ^ve  nor 
*^ve  at  of.     In  what  condition  soever  I  Hve,  I 
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would  neither  bite,  nor  fawn.  He  does  well  that  sub- 
scribes to  die  rule  of  him  who  writes;  nolo  minor  me 
ibneatf  d&tpicialve  majors  I  desire  not  to  be  feared  bj 
my  inferior;  nor  would  I  be  despised  by  one  above  me. 


I  • 


OP    MODESTY, 

JxloDESTY  sometimes  brings  a  fool  into  bonds,  to 
his  utter  undoing :  when,  out  of  a  weak  flexibility  c( 
nature,  he  has  not  courage  enough  to  deny  the  ^m^ 
quest  of  a  seeming  firiend.  In  friendship,  it  lets  a  nrma^ 
run  on  in  absurdities,  for  fear  of  displeasmg  him,      ^7 
telling  him  his  fault.     It  is  the  fool  only  that  p^i^^^ 
virtue  out  of  countenance :  wise  men  ever  tak^^  ^ 
freedom  of  rq,roving.  when  vice  is  bold  and  dari  ^g- 
How  plain  was  Zeno  with  Nearchus?  how  bli — ^^ 
Dic^enes  with  Alexander  ?  how  serious  Seneca  w^    ™ 
the  savage  Nero  ?  *  A  spirit  modestly  bold  is  like  ^^he 
wind,  to  purge  the  world's  bad  air.  We  often  let  v^.:^^ 
spring,  because  we  want  the  courage  to  set  our  fa^^^  * 
openly  against  it :  nay,  we  forbear  from  good  actio^^:^^^^ 
lest  the  world  should  deride  us.  How  many  men,  wlu^"" 
others  have  their  store,  will  want  themselves,  becai^^^ 
too  shy  to  demand  their  own  ?  But  to  blush  at  vi^^^* 
is  to  let  the  world  know  that  the  heart  within  ha^ — ^ 
an  indination  to  virtue :  this  proceeds  from  a  sej     ^^ 
of  shame,  which  is  an  excellent  curb  to  keep 
fh>in  straying  and  offence.    I  am  posuaded  numbess^ 
had  been  bad,  that  are  not,  if  they  had  not 
bridled  by  a  bashful  nature.     Many  have  heaits 
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Tvx,  who  have  not  the  face  fac  it-  This  inodes^ 
chides  us  from  base  company,  restrams  us  from  i  baas 
enterpriseB,  from  b^nnuig  ill,  or  contUHing  in  ill 
courses,  when  we  discover  them  to  be  so ;  and  with  m 
silent  kind  of  majesty  (like  a  watch  at  the  cImf  of  a 
thieTs  den)«  makes- vice  not  dare  peep  out  of  the 
heart  wherein  it  is.lodged.  It  withholds  a  man  from 
vain  boasting ;  and  makes  a  wise  man  not  to  scorn  a 
fool.  Oertaioly  the  heart  of  the  blushing  man  is 
nearer  heaven  than  the  brazen  ftn^eed ;  fbr:it  is  a 
Inanch  of  humility,  and  when  that  dies  virtue  is  upon 
the  waii&  It  was  Livia's  modesty  thi^  totk.  Augustoi: 
and  she>  that  wpn  Cyrus,  from  a  myltatode,  was  a 
modest  one.  Even  when. but  ext^ior,  andfkce-de^ 
only,  it  invites  affection  strongly.  If  that  be  good 
which  isbvt  cquijtter&it,  how  exceUent  is  that  which 
is  real  ?  Those ;  things  that  carry  a  just  infamy  with 
tl^em,  I  ynH  ju^y  ,be  asharoM  to.  be  s6en  in.^  Jt  is 
fear  and -cow^r*^  that  pulls  ua  back  from  goodnesr. 
He  is  of  bas^:  blopd,  thttt  bkwheff  fit  a  virtuous  actiosi. 
I  know  things  itnseemly,  though  not  dishraiest,  carry 
a  kind.of  sb^me  along  with/then,  but  a\m,  in  resist^ 
ing  viUajoy,  where,  cowiige  is  asked,:  badifitdnev  it* 
«t  be8t»  but  a. weak  and  b^achcrauB  viitue. .    ' 


'OP    SUSPICION.' 


QuspicioMs  «t«  s(Hnetijnes  fbunded  ia  jiu^^ent. 
He  who  knows  the  world  bad,'can&ot'but  suspect 
it  ^  be  sastiU;  but  su^cion,  for  the  moct  part, 
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pioceedA  from  a  setf^lefect ;  and  then  it  gnaws  tlie 
u&oAi  He  who  knows  he  deserves  not  te  be  consi- 
flered  i]},  w%^  Should  He  iteiagine  that  others  should 
wpaA,  ttimf  60?  We  may  observe  how  a  man  is  dis- 
posed, %  galhering  what  he  doubts  in  others.  St 
GbrjsostMn  has  given  the  riile;  Siciti  diJ^cUh  oK- 
quern  mapkdtw  malum f  qui  honus  est:  sie  djfficiit 
aUquem  ku^pioatur  h^num^  qui  ipee  malus  est.  As 
the  good  man^  lis  not  incHned  to  think  evil  of  an- 
otber ;  >8o,  the  tiad  mto  is  not  disposed  to  think  well 
of  hini.  Kiero  mcMA:  fiot  believe  but  all  mete  were 
liKiBriQUs.  '■'  By  suspecting  that  to  be,  which  we  see 
iK)t,  we  Ultimate  to  the  world  either  what  our  own 
Uvea  have  been,  or  what  our  dispositions  are.  Jea- 
biisjr  isl  the  worst  kind  of  madness.  We  seek  for 
thal^  whiicb  we  would  not  find ;  or,  if  we  do,  what 
liiit  we  get,  but  matta*  of  vexation?  whidi  We 
eoitie  so  bawdy  by,  that  vt^e  are  ashamed-  to  own  it; 
So^  196  are^  fim>^  to  keep  it  boiling  in  our  breaisrts» 
IttoB  new  wine  to  the  heusard  of  the  ht^head,  for 
want  of  v^almgJ  Jealousy  is  a  gin  which  we  set 
to  :eatclii  serpents,  aiid  whidi,  as  soon  as  we  have 
qaugbt  them,  itttig  Hi.  Are  we  not  mad,  who  being 
at  peace,  must  needs  go  hi  search  of  discontent- 
ments? So  far  should  we  be  from  seeking  them, 
that,  generally  speaking,  we  ought  to  be  careless 
of  those  we  find.  Neglect  lolls  an  injury,  sooner 
than  revenge.  When  Socrates  was  told  that  one 
ratObd  at^uni;  Let  kirn,  said  be,  beat  me  too;  so 
I  be  absent^  I  care  not  He  that  will  question 
every  unpleasant  word  which  he  hears  spoken  dP 
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him,  shall  have  few  frjends,  hat  but  litde  wit,  aftd 
will  have  mudi  trouble.  When  CbiysippuB  WM 
informed  that  his  firiend  reproached  bim  pt^v6U:lf\ 
he  re{died.  Aye,  but  elude  him  not,  fiir  then  he  toiU 
do  a$  much  in  pubUe.'^We  are  tiH  sure  to  meet 
with  vexadou  enough  which  we  caOBot  avcM.  i 
cannot  think  abj  man  lores  schtcfw  so  weU,.aS,  iA 
his  discretian,  to  invite  it  to  dwfti  in  bis  hearC 
Did  not  Pompejr  do  well  to  commit  those  letters  to 
-the  fire,  before  he  read  them,  in  which  he  expected 
■to  fiiid  the  cause  of  his  grief?  I  wiU  never  im> 
'Worthily  try  to  come  at  a  knowledge  of  that  whildi 
ctn  aaij  occasion  me  trouble.  Why  should  we 
"oot  be  asliamed  to  do  that,  which  we  are  asb^aed 
to  be  cBogfat  in  doing  ?  If  I  hear  any  thing  I^  acci- 
dent which  may  benefit  me,  I  will,  if  I  can,  profit 
hy  it :  but  I  will  never  lie  in  wait  for  my  own  abuse, 
O"^  for  the  abuse  of  others,  which  concerns  me  not; — 
nor  will  I  flame  at  every  vain  tongue's  pafl*.  He 
**aa  a  poor  spirit  who  is  not  planted  above  petty 
*»ODgs.  Small  injuries  I  would  either  not  hear, 
<^  not  mind :  nay,  though  I  were  told  them,  I 
*onid  not  know  the  author:  for,  by  thii,  I  msj 
^f^A  inysel^  without  revenging  myself  upon  d« 
Pwsoii. 


■-  BERE  is  tmcertainty  in  wisdom,  as  wdl  as  in 
^y.    h  often  happens  that,  when  man  plotteth 
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to  «ave  himsidlf,  his  ^plotting  ends  in  his  ruin,  and 
that  his  own  wit  brings  him  into  those  snares^  whid 
above  aU  thfe%S,  he  would  shun.  What  we  susped 
and  would  avoid,,  we  cannot :  what  we  suspect  not, 
we  Ml  into.  That  which  has  now  saved  us,  by-and- 
by,  may  kill  us.  We  use  means  of  preservation,,  and 
they  prove  destrojdng  ones.  We  take  courses  tc 
ruin  us;  and  they  prove  in  the  sequel,  our  security 
When  Agrippina's  death  was  plotted,  her  womai 
thought  to  save  herself  by  assuming  the  nakne  of  hei 
mistress ;  and  that,  was  the  very  cause  of  her  death 
Florus  teUs  us  of  one,  to  whom,  Vietoriam  pneBi 
error  dedit:  an  error  in  the  fight,  gave  victory.  Hoifi 
taumy,  in  flying  from  danger,  have  met  with  death 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  how  many  have  found  pro 
tection,  even  in  the  very  jaws  of  destruction  ! 

Et  cum  fata  volunt,  bina  venenajuvant, 
And  when  fate  lists,  a  double  poison  saves. 

Spme  men,  in  their  sleep,  are  cast  into  fortune's  liq> 
while  others,  witii  all  theu*  industry,.cannot  even  pro 
cure  so  much  as  one  smile  from  her.     There  is  n 

w 

doubt  but  wisdom  is  better  than  folly,  as  light  i 
better  than  darkness;  yet  I  observe,  Solomon,  sayj 
It  happens  to  the  wise  and  fool  alike.  All  huma 
wisdom  is  defective:  otherwise,  it  might  help  u 
against  the  lightning  and  the  storm.  As  it  is,  it  i 
but  lesser  folly,  which  sometimes  succeeds,  but  a 
often  fails.  Grave  counsels  do  not  always  prosper 
nor  does  the  fooFs  bolt  always  miss.     Ppmitian' 
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I  gatteries'  oould  not  guard  him  from  the 
scarfed  srra.  -  Man  is  merely  the  ball  of  time ;  aqdr 
ia  Bometimds  taken  from  the  plough  to  the  throng  i 
0Bd  isometii&es  again,  from  the  throne  to  a  htdterl- 
^u 'if  we  c»uld  neither  afoid  beihg  wretched, -or^ 
jv-^VJi  or  both. 

Non  soUicittt  pottunt  cura 
"  JHulare  rati  itamina  Jiui, 

Suicguid  patimur  monaU  genut, 

fhticquid  faeimus,  Dentt  ex  alio.  , 

Servatque  sua  dtcreta  coHIm  ■  \ .  i 

Lachetii,  dur&  revobtta  mami. 

Onmut  ctrto  iramite  vadunl ; 

Primiuque  dies  {/«a!i'f  exiremwn. 

Seoec.  inCEdip.  Aatl.  Cbar.     , 

Our  most  ttuH^l|Miil  caret  cannot  '  . 
Change  etUblfj^WrdfAt^'sfinapkitc    ■     '/ 
AH  we  BuSer,  ftU|We  prove,  ,,  i" 

All  we  act,  comeg  from  above. 
■    '     !>  ^  ^  Fittfri.dectieef  atiUkee|vjth(>inc«ii»e; 't  i  •  .vl-.;-; 
..[  ,,AUtWag».8^]paIy,lyrtJ)j5ir  force  ,,j     ,.    \.    ■_   ,),,., 
]  .   Wheel  ia  undisturbed  ways ;  , 

.  '        Ends  are 'set  in  our  first  days. 

■  fc]KHr>' tbeRi  ia  A  PrqTidencei<ordering;aB  lluilgi  ai 
^  (dea^th,ct£;w}iidimanisn«table:toreDder.aTeai^ 
^e  nOit  fadieve  St. :  Jurome : — PrandehHd  '  liri 
*^iM«  gilh«m&Attar ; ,  et  qtueptttaUigrpoenay  Mgdicika 
^*<L .  All  tluQgsr!ar»  goveAied  by  thef  providence  6f 
^*Qd ;  and  those  which  wie  think  are  ihtended  as  a 
I*tttiiiluDent|  are  meant  for  our  good.-^— Butthejecret 
t^tngrtsaaioiu  of  PniTidetKe,  I  ramilkss*.!  know  not  I 
*^'  there,  are  aigwmenti  atld.  olqections  on  -every 
**d«i;nl  hcMiK  to  be  aiJkindlof  jnundane  predestiBa- 
^"^^Q,  written  in  such  characters,  that  it  is  not  ita.tfat 
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win  ci  mkm.ta'  rtad  Hietnu  llh  (^Bur  inri  ^HinMlfvi* 
ibif  thiapi  %rbitti  muM  bev  in  Vaiir'We  movrnt  #iwv^ 
wter  ire.fclunlotf  rettK^j^.  W^f  dloidd  we  cwrc^. 
WtiMi  4rg!;iii*el  with  wfet  w€  didi«gM  kmhifor?  IK  hm 
OOr  igtibiMttiee  iflBeli  faidkss  tn  wmidBh  j^WIkd;  w«r 
consider  how  little  we  know,  we  needicxbt  ber  dbf. 
turbed,  by  any  event. 

Regitur  fatU  mortale  gifms, 
Nee  siln  quispHdni  ^pcndHH  pdfiSH 
Firmum  ct  itahitb  r  ptf'qiU  cdiki 
Fohitur  varios  tahpef  iMis 
Metuenda  dicL 

i9cn#C«  Hm  set  0.  CbiAf* 

All  mankind  is^fuFd  by  fate^ 
'Ad'Wufi  <iah  pt'6po6e  a  state 
Finn  and  MIM^  i^iM^diilfdbMM. 
Always  rcttifi{f/  d6tb  ddvAti^« 
That  something  ^ililf^h  i^^  fblfr^ 

Surely,  to  thfietldngswiv  diftjr  wdl  ^bMie^  and  be 
contented,  as  kno#hig  #d  iikt  Oithfli  rti  ^  hands 
of  an  AUwise  Protector,  who  never  gives  itt^  but  to 
him  that  has  deserved  ilL  Whatsoever  befals  me,  I 
iroal^  }l!ieU  to  h%ith  a  o6i^  tbtfhe  It  WtfM* 
aiqeriinsaaiated  ioEyv  to  strag^e'  Mfli.  n  ptMrefj 
wbich  t  fafidw  ji  is  in  vani  ta*  contend  Witll^  j£  i 
Mr  tadearrom*  may  frerme,  I  wiU  pt^^^m  iki  If 
Ihal  catimot,  M  m6  wail;  it  witb  a  ittOttt  miMk 
Wliatso^ef  hafypent  aa  a  wtnMkt^,  I  witf  JiaAnfana  ^md 
tBi^mfy'iti  ai  ^le  aqt  of  a  pAwer  aboraiiajr  ipfiN4 
hensiM.  Bilt  aa  ft  is  tb  dittetioili  ^  bmh^  I  will 
innref  tiw|k  it)aiiturviilleus.  l^gmy  ^f^mH  fate 
safttr  iaove  vkkmgfJA,  thiinrAe  (Mild  ltei^oihr«ii  iil» 
gftiedi 
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or  OSTENTATION. 

■  ^■AiiD-ajjjaiY,athest,  is  oolf  )&e  a  windoi*^  cusfaien, 

l^Mt^as^withoatfBnd  decorated  with  t^a^ed  pendente; 

:]iiit  wit^,  nothing  Uit  bof  w  tow  or  Botne  siich  tra^ 

not  vrartb  hxrfdng  on.     Where  I  have  ibund  a  flood 

in  Hut  ittagOB,  t  htm  finind  'the  heart  empt)'.    It  u 

410  ll^w  Instrument  that  always  sounds  the  loudest ; 

nd  wbflte  ^C' heart  la  full,  thetougue  is  sddom 

JOwnL      Ccrrti£idy,  he  that  boasteth,  if  he  be  set 

igamtoAr  h  at  aaj  raie,  MMonsiderate,  in^Dhhig  so 

ttMl«  of  Ihia  dides  apd  cafoaltWs  tq  which  man  is  erw 

VriUa.   tftbod  be  good*  thou  mftyest  be  sure  the  world 

<«U  kaow  tihee  to  be  Bovif'thoubebad^thy bra^hq; 

ia^gM  irill  make  thee  wone,  iHiBe  Cke  actions  of 

llQr  life  will  confti&e  thee ;  if  tboaWi)!  yefl  boast  the 

good  tfion  tpoly  bMt^  tbou  obsceicst  rniM^  of  thine 

otm  wnthf  in  thrawiiig  it  up  bj  so  unseemfy  a  bucket 

•i  tiiiBfe  ow»  toi^e.     The  hontst!  man  takes  more 

pleasunib  knowing  himself  honeet,  than  in  knowing 

1h>t  *ll  the  WDiid  a;ppKfirm  him  so ;  vvtue  is  buik 

wptta  facrsdf.     Phoeirai  called  bra^ng  Laosth»es, 

limcyfKSB  tree,  which  miUies  a  fidrsbew,  but  seldom 

WaM  any  frait.     He  tiiat  does  good  for  fn'alse  only. 

fidlf  of  that  end  which  a  good  woi^  ou^tt  to  have 

isviewi,'    He  only  is  virtnouB,  who  is  se  for  virtue's 

fltifeaj    'Tb  da  w^,  is  as  much'  apjdause  as  a  good 

1^  kDoon  for.     Whatsoever  got>d  work  thy  hmd 

bnlds,  is  pulled  down  by  the  folly  of  a  boasHng  tongue. 

St  Gregory  wittily  observes ;  Suh  ho*te  qnem  prot- 
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temiti  moritur^  qui  de  culpa  quam  superat  devatur. 
He  who  thinks  too  much  of  his  own  virtues,  teaches 
others  to  dwell  on  his  vices. — ^All  are  enemies  td  an 
assuming  man.  When  he  would  have  more  than  his 
due,  he  seldom  finds  so  much.  Whether  it  be  out  of 
jealousy ;  or  whether  we  consider  another's  exalting 
himself,  to  be  our  depression ;  or  whether  it  proceed 
from  our  displeasure,  that  he  should  so  undervalue 
goodness,  as,  despising  her  approbation,  to  prefer  to 
it  the  uncertain  warrant  of  men;  or  whether  it  be 
an  instinct  stampt  in  man,  to  dislike  the  vain-glorious; 
it  is  certain,  no  m^n  can  endure  the  puffs  of  a  swelliiig 
piind.  Nay,  though  the  vaunts  be  ti^e,  they  do  but 
j^waken  scoffs ;  and,  instead  of  a  clapping  hand«  they 
£nd  a  look  of  3com.  When  a  soldier  bragged  too 
much  of  a  great  scar  in  his  forehead,  he  was  asked 
by  Augiistui^  if  he  did  not  get  it  when  he^  turned  his 
iMvck  qi)  tJ^e  e^einy  ?  If  I  have  done  any  thing  ^dl» 
I  will  never  think  it  worth  while  to  tell  the  world  of 
it.  Th^re  is  nothing  added  ta  essential  virtaie,  by 
th^  ho^se  clamour  of  the  blundering  Tafa9>le.  If  I 
have  done  ill;  to  boast  the  contrary  is,  I  think,  like 
painting  an  old  face,  to  make  it  so  much  the  more 
iUgly.  If  it  be  of  any  thing  past,  the  wodd  will  talk 
^it,  though  I  be  silent  If  not,  it  is  more  noble  to 
neglect  fame,  than  i^em  to  beg  it.  If  it  be  of  ought 
to  be  done,  I  am  foolish  for  speaking  of  th9t>  which 
I  am  not  sure  to  perform.  We  dis^grace  the  wojrk  of 
virtue,  when  we,  in  any  way^  try  to  reduce  voices  for 
her  i^pfKrpbation. 
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OF   HOPE. 

XiuMAN  life  has  not  a  surer  firiend,  nor  oftentimes 

«  greater  enemy  than  hope.      It  Ls  the  miserable 

man's  god,  which  in  the  hardest  gripe  of  calamity, 

jaever  fails  to  yield  him  beams  of  comfort.     It  is  the 

presumptuous  man's  devil,  which  leads  him  a  while 

in  a  smooth  way,  apd  then  suddenly  breaks  his  neck. 

Hope  is  to  man,  as  a  bladder  to  a  learning  swimmer ; 

it  keeps  him  from  sinking  in  the  bosom  of  the  waves ; 

yet  it  oftentimes  makes  him  venture  beyond  his  depth, 

And.  then,  if  it  breaks,  or  a  storm  rises,  he  is  sure  to 

be  drowned.    How  many  would  die,  did  not  hope 

sustain  them !   How  many  have  died,  by  hoping  too 

Kzxuch !  This  wonder  we  may  find  in  hope ;  that  it  is 

txsth  a  flatterer,  and  a  true  friend.    Like  a  valiant 

catptain,  in  a  losing  battle,  it  is  ever  encouraging  man, 

aJid  never  leaves  him  till  they  both  expire  tt^ther. 

Vi^biJe  breath  pants  in  the  dying  body,  there  is  hope 

fleeting  in  the  waving  souL    There  is  one  thing  which 

n&ay  add  to  our  value  of  hope,  that  it  is  appropriate 

unto  man  alone :  for  other  living  creatures  have  it 

not  at  aB;  they  are  only  capable  of  the  present; 

Wliereas  man,  appreheodlfig  future  things,  has  this 

g^Ten  him,  for  the  support  of  his  drooping  soul.    Who 

Yfn^  livQ  ^hen  surrounded  with  calamities,  did 

QO]t  xpiiling  hope  cheer  him,  with  the  ^pectation  of 

deliveraqce? 

Finirent  multi  Itlo  mala  ;  ted  credulu  vitam 
Sptsfovet,  el  meliui  eras  fore  semper  ail. 

Spe*  alit  agricolai ;  >pet  mtcts  credit  aratis 
3emi»a,  qut  magno  ftcnore  reddot  oger.  "  . 


Hoc  laqueo  volucreSi  hoc  capiat  armndine  puces, 
Cdm  tenues  hamoi  ahdidit  ante  cibus. 

Spci  ttiam  vcdiddtolatur  ispnpede  vi^  i^ 

Crura  amantferro,  sed  eanit  inter  opus, 

TibiiniiSyEl.|l.^. 
Theusands  in  4e8t^  woidd  9tA  sn  end  of  woe. 
But  hope,  deceitlid  hope !  presents  the  bfew:!.  . 
Hope  planU  the  fcarest,  and  «be  ww%  the  fiai^^f     ; 
And  feeds  with  future  ^anaries  t];ie  si^i^ain; 
Hope  snares  the  winged  vagrants  of  the  sky, 
Hope  cheats  in  reedy tirodks  the  gcaly  fry; 
By  hope,  the  fettered  4ave,  the  dnidgpe  of  f ate^         » 
Sings,  shakes  his  iroo^  aiid.li(xrge!ts:bis'9ililfi.         'i  j 


•  « 


There  is  no  estate  so  miterable,  as  to'  exc^Ae 

comfort.    Imprison,  vex,  fright,  torture,  shew  deal 

with  his  most  horrid  brow ;  yet  hope  will  dart  in  he^^^' 

reviving  rays,  to  illumine  and  exhilarate.  But  thougfc^*'^ 

she  often  befriends  us  with  her  gentle  sihine,  she 

often  fools  us  with  her  deek  delusions.     She  dan^ 

us  into  killing  flames,  sings  us  into  lethargies ; 

like  an  over-hasty  surgeon,  skins  over  sores  which 

fall  and  foul  within.     She  cozens  the  thief  ofUi^^^ 

coin  he  steals :  and  cheats  the  gamester  more 

even  the  falsest  die.     All  men  are  subject  to  her 

ceptions;  from  him  that  stoops  to  the  loam 

upon  the  naked  common,  to  the  monarch  in.lds  pmr- 

pled  throne.    It  is  hope  that  undoes  the 

that  delivers  the  ambitious  to  the  edged  axe,  and  'ikik 

rash  soldier  to  desitruction  in  the  battle.  WIraitMeVte 

good  we  see,  it  tells  us  we  may  obtain  it ;  sold  ill  i 

4     V 

little  time,  tumbles  us,  in  the  down  of  our  wishes :  ^  "J 
but  it  often  performs  like  Domitian^  pt^miaing  all  ^^^ 
and  performing  nothing.    We  see  m  i^QX^twIierein  wc    -^^^ 


qlUwtik ;  lAflf  tif€  vcidMrin^,  tfacriitilApMbiP  fidir 

laidarttiipiiaid'ibo^  imkeinnsfljeosBadi  ytSlMbBilMiiktt 

iMls^i^lJiiiiS  it:ii47R)id)^ik6iaBrR  v<jQ|nkaUf ,  !i€ 

Tequirtt'flngnidrdiaa'fdf  jui^pMi^  ltd  imknm'i  ew( 

hopes  evenly.     He  who  hopes  nothuig^  will  never 

Attain  to  any  thing.   This  good  comQ3  of  over-ho{nng» 

that  it  sweetens  our  passage  through  the  world,  and 

■wmMiijesijib Mka im rt^fttcakf  as M  {mdnGe'^r^t 

^rtioris,  tkwgb)i»t  ^iflagv  fidsaotfyiSiiitoUe^vjtooteir 

a&itipttn  hgimUttiuit,  Uofits.tMiwlcfa^^faalL 

fcimelfi  it  ias£;  jo^^odiiUy,  if  Mi:^^ 

g^Qfiakoigrfiisth  hia )hope8i  fiir  rhope,  witheiit} 

THiJifin^  itf  ^  A(  JboiTto  ^ndoe^«    Thf  tesfc  is  to>hiq[»  .&fc 

<Mwgff  fwfldM^  and  pMiaUe.    U  mj^l  (mniitkehm 

mnimfmrtfi^  vndinitfBadiig  0bfuwtM(e^iio«fi(kn(Kiin>tK9V 

dhattrkads^  l|«iiirr  .d  sfwtet  c«mpfi»b^  /il  (Mil 

benefit  of  her  premft^swi^ifllt  M^MitbA  mkM  ^tnfi^ 
prevent  the  treason  she  jnugfat  b^^ile  me  with. 


THAT   8UFPERANCE    CAUSETH   I^OVE. 

Xat  TJioMt  rtoWiteb,  J  IXKcr  tfinuid  it  iaii;  :tiiatilJi«Mr 
tidiawffiM  fitf^tlMta;!ttier  cmrigmafyjr.iavcd.  No^ 
tlwiig  tndeddiflttaiaibe^iitt  snorr  ^frm^ty  .tet«iirr£riiend^ 
Uiiti  l]«(faimn^^tMRfad)far;oWiaiit^ 
iMatne.ilke  Imirien  iritidi  leaaioiM.    He  YmUi'  io  i« 
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thottovrest  k;him.,  .There  ^is  a  sjnnpMhy  vfumfoHb^ 
whii^Imakes  men  sensible  of  eadi  other's  .8uffieTiqMX& 
I  know  not  by  what  faiddeti  way  it  is,  but  I  find  thafe 
lofe  increases  by  adyenity^    Ovid  confesses  itc 

_!._:  Adverse  tempore  crevit  Amor :  *        '  * 

— — —  Love  heightens  by  depression. 


To  make  two  friends  entire,  we  need  but  plot,  to 
make  one  suffer  for  the  others  sake*  For  this  is 
always  the  case,  with  a  worthy  mind ;  it  grieves  moie 
at;  the  misfiMrtune  of  a  friend,  than  it  can  do  for  its* 
own.  Men  oiBben  know  how  to  manage  a  trouble  ia 
themselves,  how  to  entertain  it :  but  in  another,  thejr 
are  uncertain  how  it  may  work.  In  courtesies  ra^ 
deied  us,  it  is  most  noble  to  prize  them  after  the 
author's  intention,  if  they  be  mean ;  but  after  their 
effect,  if  they  be  great :  and  when  we  rendar  them  to 
others^  to  value  them  only,  as  the  result  may  pixuve 
them  to  be  beneficial  to  the  receiver. 


THAT   POLICY    AND    FRIENDSHIP    ARE    SCARCELT 

COMPATIBLE. 

Give  me  for  a  friend,  one  who  is  virtuously  wis^ 
not  cunningly  hid.  Policy  in  friendship,  is  Uke  ic^e 
in  truth:  something  too  subtil  for  the  plainness  ci 
an  open  heart.  To  love  oneself  over-mudi,  is  a  qua- 
lity which  fights  against  the  tvnst  of  friendship :  for, 
what  love  joins,  this  puts  asunder.  Scipio  would  not 
believe  it  was  ever  the  speech  of  a  wise  man,  winch 
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%ttiii^  ntolcTe,a0  if  we  weretohateiminedHtely. 

^iRtfulhofaffecticnpFoiecteth  perpetuity;  and'tfaat 

lovewhich  can  {Hresendj  leave,  was  never  well  b^na. 

He  who  will  not  in  a  time  of  need,  halve  H  with  a 

vtrd^tened  firicBd,  does  bat  usurp  the  name  of  fiiendi 

and  jnoititnte  it     Nor  is  he  more  to  be  regarded, 

Hhat  will  kick  iat  every  ftiling  of  hb  Mend.    There 

■re  some  who  will  do,  as  Fabius  said  of  Syphax ;  be 

Ine  in  small  matters,  that  they  may  be  tnsted,  and 

deceive  in  greatO' : — but  these  are  to  be  banished  the 

lei^ae  of  friendship.     The  politic  heart  is  too  full  of 

auks  and  angles,  {qt  the  openness  of  a  familiar.     It 

i*  aocertBin  to  find  him,  who  frequently  chaises  his 

Wiitation :  and  so  it  is,  with  a  heart  which  has  devices 

*Bd  inventiona  for  itself  alone.     Things  which  differ 

A  'tibeir  end,  will  snrdy  part,  in  their  way ;  and  such 

tt*  poUcy-and  love.    The  end  of  policy,  is  to  m^ke 

*  xnan's  self  great:  the-  end  of  love,  is  to  advuice 

''■otiiar.    For  a  friend  to  converse  with,  let  me  rather 

■''C^  with  a  somid  affection,  than  a  crafty  brain.  One 

■■>*i^<ailme  by  accident,  but  the  other  will  do  it  out 

^  fioro-intent.    And  then,  there  is  nothing  more  dan- 

pvtias,  than  studied  adulation ;  especially,  where  it 

*"HiwB  it  is  tnisted.    The  purest  aflfectioh  is  likdy  to 

"^  iKtween  those,  whm«  there  cannot  be  a  motive 


OF  DRUNEENNESS. 
*^SXM  MiiaeuB  said,  that  the  reward  of  virtue  was 
'^■'tietnal  dnmkenBew,  he  meant  it,  of  celestial  exhi- 


IsmtMu:  MdiMilelf  <j(te' g«oil  iim /^ 

10  ^itf  one  tlung  wlueh  4Miiguishts  1]ea8t[fipoiB,'Hni4       I  (^ 
leaBtm ;  iaod.  tlw»  idnmboMtf  noba  biai  ttfl    Wbm  e^       I  ^ 

ibice  anoftludr's  mkid* iCaOt  dA  it  Isest,  iR^imT Mine Bv       I  ^ 

sackiasiiruie;  nor  Qcndd  tJie  dml  ever  &d  irxnmt 
iMOger  bmL  whwmiib  to  Mg]e  huth-  Smmdm  ^ad 
MBaniflgiL  SSfirien  tbe  nMi0fti]|vtacd:e0^A8|^ii8}f£^iiB 
ioudLinibitJ90Qdf  ¥iW  fiM  firx  thr  nrnHfH  tfipirit 
fet  madlf  Ke  pNiw^tiiisYii^  ai  tbeflnndiv  ibothniir 
iril  mmd  mirtibi.  rDniiikeiuieaB  tofis.>a  mtism^imai 
hffvtifies  rreii  J2iejbmiffeit:9t»riti.  i  Tksnr  id  iifillifaig 
vUidi  .^  BMQ  who  is  soaked  i  te  Jiqtidr^  (IB  ^5fiB^;jHi 
not  even  for.dec^c  3!%e>iM[acedoB]jBdi^nittpiti^^ 
ii0t  woakt/w^  nf  aiiist  tbe  Pi^rsiaM^i  idien  hitdhietiA 
thfij  vere ;siich  AAplkenz  fosii  'he  Mi4»  tlihe]^^ 

fiauld.be  s^ rdxiownsd,  W(tloba)it»isiBmMik^7 

liii  body,  iinethiiika,dho«UI  irk  JUo^  to!  arr 

mmi  cKaBontJM«moB>  i  ;W2faeiiiJik€!>a|K)ismia4rtlHi^ 

Ins  powcra  /tmitigy  in  ifaifiijadgin^  ino^qnealioii  Imk^-^ki^^ 

oiuBt  he  pained^  ifSJk  iAejr  fcome  again  (fen  n  lirtttiwgi^^ 

Wbata  siQBsterman  is^intuMBbbn^tMia !   Aipfai^*  "^ 

ming  eye,  a  face  both  roast  and  sod,  a  iifcriilinii  itJuiMn  ^^^ 

dammed  to  the  roof  and  gums ;  a  drumming  ear,  a 

fevered  bodj ;  a  boiling  stomach ;  a  mouth  rendered 

nauseous  with  offensive  fumei^,  t31  it  sickens  the  brain 

ia«h)fkldiiie8&;iia!3|mM^>i^  tatietiag 


*■- 


very  probable,  that  k  was  AMBkenBeM  v^dob  Jailed 
the  valiant  Alexander.  Proteas  gare  liim  a  qMff  of 
two  gallons,  which  brought  on  the  disease  cX  which 
he  died.  You  shall  scarcely  find  a  man  much  ad- 
dicted to  drinkisg,  who  is  not  mined  by  k.  lather 
H  betrays  him  into  the  snares  of  his  enemies,  or  ova- 
bears  his  nature,  to  a  final  sinliiiig.  There  are  some, 
whose  delight  it  is  to  tim  it,  and  who*  like  Bonosus, 
never  strain  their  bladder  liy  k.  BAt  surely,  some 
&te  attends  them,  for  thus  consuming  ofthe  coantiy's 
&t  That  it  is  practised  most  by  the  meanest  people, 
proves  it  to  be  the  baser  vice.  I  knew  a  .gentleman 
who  f<dlowed  a  noble  lady  in  tltis  kingdoBa*  who  would 
often  complain,  that  the  greatest  inconveiiieDO^  he 
found  in  hex  service  was,  his  beii^  forced  to  drink. 
And  the  bettet  he  is,  the  more  he  shall  find  it.  rthe 
eyes  of  many  are  upon  the  eminent ;  and  servants, 
e^KciaUy  those  of  the  lower  rank,  are  of  such  .low 
breeding,  that  they  are  ignorant  of  any  otHa  enter^ 
tainment.  We  may  observe,  that  dmidEcnness  evor 
first  takes  its  footing,  in  the  most  barliarous  natiomi, 
The  Scythians  wcse  such  lovers  of  it,  that  itf^w  inta 
the^name:  and  ifyou  except  Anacharsis,  how  barren 
irepe  thc^  both  of  wit  and  manners !  The  GreeiaiM, 
t  confess,  {vactised  it;  but  when  it  became  a  habit 
i^th  them,  they  mightily  decayed  In  brain.  ,Tl(ie 
It^alianB  and  Spaniards,  whom  I  take  to  be  the  most 
ca.'viUEed  people,  I  do  not^flnd  ttunted  with  this  vice. 
T  like  a  ci^  to  brisk  tibe  spirits ;  but  continuance  dulls 
them.    It  is  leu  labour  to  plow,  thui  to  pot  it :  and 

Caned  hcaHhi  do  infinitely  add  ^  lAe  jiksonieBess 

of  it. 
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Non  ego  ie,  candide  BasntreA  / 


ac 
m 


,  Jnmittm  quaiuim:  ,ncc  variu  ohska  frcndihw 

Sub  divum  rapiam.    Sava  tcne  cum  Bcrecynthio 

Comu  tympana  ;  qua  subsequitur  cacus  amor  sut, 

Et  tollens  vacuum,  plus  ntmio,  gloria  verticem,  |gi 

Arcaniaue  fide$  prodiga,  perhicidior  viiro. 

^  /  Hor.Kl.QaelSt 

Great  god  of  the  vine^  who  dost  candour  approve^ 

I  ne'er  will  thy  statutes  profanely  remove ; 

f  ne'er  will  thy  rites,  so  mysterions,  betray 

To  the  broad  glaring  eye  of  the  tale-tdling  day. 

Oh !  stop  the  loud  cymbal,  the  comet's  alarms, 

Whose  sound,  when  the  bacchanal's  t>oso|n  it  warmt^ 

Arouses  self-love,  by  blindness  misled, 

'I 

And  vanity,  lifting  alofl  the  light  head ;  ^^ 

Ahd  honour,  of  prodigal  spirits,  that  shews. 
Transparent  as  glass,  all  the  secrets  it  knows. 

Let  me  rather  be  disliked  for  not  being  a  beast,  ^zC^^ 
be  good-fellowed  with  a  sot,  for  being  one.     Som^^^ 
laugh  at  me,  for  being  sober:  and  I  laugh  at  them^r^^' 
for  being  drunk.     Let  their  pleasures  crown  them^^-^* 
ana  their  mirth  abound ;  the  next  day  they  will  feeL^-"^ 
the  inconvenience  of  it.     Sihitey  et  pergrcBcamini^  6 
Cimmerii!    Ehrietatem  stupor ^  dolor ^  imbeciUitas, 
morhuSyetmors  ipsa comitantur. — Plant.  Most.  Act  J. 
Sc.  1.    Drink  on  and  revel,  O  ye  Cimmerians  \  Your 
drunkenness  is  attended  by  stupefaction  of  the  mind, 
by  lowness  of  spirits,  by  imbecility,  by  disease,  and 
even  by  death  itself. 

•  ?  ,  •     ■'■  ■    '  "      .        .    : .  ..  .  ;« 

OP   MARRIAGE    AND   SINGLE    LIFE. 

7he  best  chastity  of  aU,  I  hdd.to  be  n^atrinimiial 
chastity,  when   husband  and  wife  are  constant  to 


each  qtber.  Even  natpre  and  policy  require  tint  this 
^^nstancj  should  b^  invk^ably  kept  First,  in  respect 
^>£  the  impureness  of  ^dxed  posterity ;  and  next,  in 
T'espect  of  peace  and  concord  among  men.  Some  have 
c^ompli^ed  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  tying  m«n  so 
£(trictly  in  this  respect,  that  when  matches  turn  out 
ill,   there  is  no  means  of  remedy ;  but  surely,  if  a 
liberty  of  change  were  permitted,  all  would  grow 
x0to  confusion ;  and  a  door  would  be  opened  to  many 
^ynls,  arising  from  humour  only,  which  by  this  neces- 
sity, are,  as  it  were,  digested,  and  made  straight 
Agp^n. ,  Those  I  observe  to  agree  best,  who  are  of 
jpTiee  ^atfures,  not  subject  to  the  fits  of  chder.  .  Their 
fireedoia  shut3  put  jealousy,  which  is  the  canker  of 
iKTcyllock ;  apd  divides  both  joy  and,  sorrow.  And  when 
U^arte  alike  disclose,  they  ever  link  in  love.  Self-icon*- 
eeitedi  popple  never,  agree  well . together :  they  .are 
Wilful  in  their  brawls,  and  reason  cannot  je66ndle 
tbcfm.  .  But  the  worst  is,  when. self-conceit  lights  on 
tbie  woman ;  ^be  will  think  to  rule,  because  she  has 
^bus  subtiller  brain,  and  the  man  will  look  for  it,  as 
*ll^  privilege: of  his  sex ;  and  when  wit  is  at  war  with 
Pi>er(^tive,  there  is  sure  to  be  ipdad  work.  Aw:4>man 
^ith  a  wise  soul,  is  undoubtedly  the  fittest  oompamon 
f^c»  man :  otherwise,  God  would  have  given  him  a 
^^iend  rather  than  a  wife.   It  is  the  crown  of  blesdngs, 
^tien,  in  one  woman  a  man  findeth  both  a  wife  and 
^    fn^.    jingle  li£e  paijinot  have. this  hatq[>ines8; 
^Hott^  injiome  n^nds,  it  has  muny  which  it  prefers 
*^At.  Xlp48».has  few^  cares,, and  nKH^Jongmgs;  but 
^'^^rriiige  hi|8  fewer  longingSf  and  more  caies.  And,  as 
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i  ihitak^  cmm  b»  maitnlge  may  be  dcisb^e^  so  I  thuA, 
denre  insiii^le  life,  is  not  an  eriS  of  so  great  &  sm^ 
M  some  men  woidd  have  it  to  be.  Sngle  IMe  I  wiM 
J^iin  some,  irllose  ttiiiidj»  c^an  suffer  eontuieney;  but 
Ao«ld  aU  itieKi  Kve  thus,  a  hundred  years  would  make 
Hm  wedd  a  dtes^rt  And  tbis  aloile  may  excuse  me, 
pfisfef  maniage. 


OF  CHARirr. 


t «- J  •  * *■ 


C/MiaBA'tT  is  ebmmuiacated  goodness,  and  wYthaist 
ity  iban  k  no  better  than  a  beast,  preying  fiv  blms^ 
aloneJ   Certainty  tliere  are  more  men  live  upon  ^f 
liky,  dum  there  are  wh<^  subsist  c^  therasdves.    Tb^ 
iitorld^  whiclt  is  chained  together  by  intermingle^ 
iiive,  wt)uid  shatter  and  fiiU  to  {^eces,  if  diaril^ 
alioQid  ohdince  to  die*    There  are  some  things  in  tfa^ 
nrtil^  whkh  seem  to  give  it  the  precedence  of  a^ 
ot&et  virtnes.    With  knowledge,  with  vakwr,  wit^ 
modesiT',  and  so  with  other  partiGi^  virtues,  a  mm^ 
may  be  infected  with  some  contrafy  vice;  but  wifc^ 
«harii^,  we  cannot  be  ffl  at  dB.    Hence,  I  taice  it,  i^ 
•hat  saying  in  Timothy,  The  end,  or  eonsiimmaiia^ 
^tki  Law^  k  lm>e,  euf  of  a  pure  heart.    Meiier^ 
Mma  meramenia^  et  mahie  esse  poteeii    kdben^ 
mdem  eharittttem,  et  makts  erne  nan  pateet  z 
Augustin*  of  old.    Other  vMueo  are  restrietrre^ 
loek  to  a  man's  idctf ;  but  this  takes  an  the  world 
iVl^^k^m%  mA  tiiere  is  noti^  that  hatkaense  bitt 
«hebie<ttei!  ftr  it»'e«i^i^ene.  IndMd,  itodikig  mikes 


ibfed  irith  his  gotxMres^,  so  afl  an  partak^fs  of  tM 
g^  ittttb^s  Sprettdin^  FeVft  t  nsf.  It  £)lhttt  which  give* 
m  t(*  aH  fhenee  -^ef^tffter'Tirttfed ;  tt  i^  that  whfi^ 
nttkei^lltfettfoBppeiti'tnftet.  Wisdom  uiii}«deiKe  are 
*tirtft'iuH!hln^iitai«^tI)ey  Be^^^stribotlire,  and  dedM 
dtertMdTBar  tothg  irttfh?.-  Weaftk  is  usefess  when  loekect 
d{y tto^  a-ttifeei<9  treflstfK.  ft  is  di^tty  only  that  MidteiH 
ridies  worth  tlie  owning.  We  may  (AHmtnt  Wh«n 
diaritaUe  men  have  mled^  the  world  liath  floumhed» 
lod  enjoyed  the  blesrii^  itf  peace  and  prosperity ; 
the  times  have  been  mare  pleasant  and  smooth ;  nor 
hare  anj  princes  sat  more  secure  or  finn  on  their 
thrones  than  tliose  who  have  been  clement  and 
henign :  as  Titus,  X^r^an^  Aatoniac,  aad  others :  and 
bow  hard  and  unhap^  htnre  those  times  been,  in 
vhich  cruel  men  have  had  the  sway !  Cicero  says  of 
Sylla's  time :  Nemo,  illo  invito,  nee  boma,  nee  pa- 
*~iam,  nee  viUtm  txtiper*  fotmgrot.  And  when  the 
enRte  in  council,  wiaa  nored  at  tiw  cry  of  seven 
Ikousand  Romans' Whom  he  had  sent  to  execution  at 
>n«  time,  he  bade  tliem  mind  their  business,  fw  it 
^as  only  a  few  seditionists  whom  he  had  commanded 
^  be  slain.  There  are  seaw  who  delight  to  see  a 
Home  in  flames,  anc^Wfto^vmt  bigeT  men  to  mar^is 
Aom.  and  make  diem  die  by  piecemeal.  Tiberius 
t*^  one  that  petitioned  to  be  quickly  killed,  that  be 
*as  not  yet  his  friend.  And  Vitellius  would  needs 
'^  the  scrivener  (lie  in  his  .presence,  ioc,  he  said,  he 
*oii]d  feed  his  eyefc.with  thsi^hif. .  I  wwdder  where 
*>ich  men  have'fl(etMitiiM6*«'««eMier  6dd  nor  man. 
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QOT  nature  ever  made  them  sudi  ;-^hey  must  bo 
it  from  the  wilderness,  from  the  rude  savage, 
from  tormenting  spirits.  When  the  leg  will  not 
the  body,  nor  the  stomach  digest  what  it  rea 
Qor  the  hand  be  serviceable  to  the  directing  hea^ 
whole  niust  c^rtaiqlj  langu^  and  d|e>-r«o  alj 
the  bofdy  of  the  world,  when  its;  members  are  ui 
p^ble ,  ^][id  hostile  tpwards  each  othei^y  its  firame 
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midd  mtmdus,  ttabiliflde, 

Cfmcardei  variai  wica ; 

^itfidd  pugnaniia  temina 

Fasdus  perpetuum  tcnent : 

Quod  Phabus  roseum  diem^ 

Curru  provehit  aureo : 

Ut  qtUiS  duxerit  Heiperu»9 

Phmbt  mctihmimpcret  I  ' 

Uijlu^tff9  apidum  mare 

Certojinc  coerceat^ 

Ne  terris  licedt  vagis 

'Lat6s  tendere  termmos ;— * 

Hrntc  terum  seriem  HgM 

r  TffT^  ^  PeU/guM  r^gpff 

Ei  Cosh  iMeritans)  ai^oiu 

Hic  sifrena  remiserit, 

Huid^uid  nMc  arnat  ini^icem,  '     '    ' 

Belltirti^  eontinul^  geret ;  i  i 

1!  Jb  qmpikmnQ$9oiiJUt^ 

Pukhrii  motibtu:  incitaiUp^ 
■     .       Certent  solvere  machinam. 

Boet  de  CoosolatioDe.  1.11 

.'       //        '^       '   ■    '  .    •      , 

XVhat's  that  whereby  the  world  sustains 

'  The  same  nnerring  faithful  round ; 

Whereby  eaeh  principle  remaini 

<  In  dtte  connection  firmly  bolinA?  f 
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What's  that  whereby  Apollo  cheen 

The  world  with  day's  progressive  light ;        , 
So  that  when  Hesperus  appears, 

Diana  regulates  the  night; 
So  that  the  refluent  tide  may  break 

The  force  of  the  devouring  sea. 
Lest  it  should  bury  in  th'  attack. 
The  earth  with  its  profundity } 
The  pow'r  which  earth  and  sea  obey. 

The  pow'r  which  rules  in  heaven  above. 
That  pow'r  which  bears  such  mighty  away. 

Extending  over  all, is  lovb. 

If  love  should  once  let  go  the  rein. 

All  those  that  make  it  now  their  care 
To  love,  and  to  be  lov'd  again. 

Would  carry  on  continual  war; 
All  things  which  now  to  others  lend. 

That  all  in  one  may  life  enjoy. 
Would  then  but  severally  tend. 
The  common  fabric  to  destroy. 
le  world  contains  nothing  which  has  not  some  qufl- 
y,  which  is  of  use  to  other  works  of  creation ; — the 
',  yields  fowls;  the  water,  fish;  tiie  earth,  fruit;  and 
these,  yield  something  from  themaelves,  for  the 
s  not  only  of  man,  but  of  each  other.  Surely,  be 
10  is  rightly  minded  must  not  think  his  charity  to 
e  in  need,  a  courtesy ;  but  a  debt  which  nature,  at 
I  first  being,  bound  him  to  pay.  I  would  not  water 
■trange  ground,  to  leave  my  own  in  drought ;  yet  I 
ink,  to  levery  thing  which;  has  sente,  there  is  a  kind 
pity  owing.  Solomon's  good  mem  ie  nterejful,  even 
Ha  becut.  Let  my  mind  be  charitable,  Hiat  God 
Ay  accept  me.  Let'my  actions  exfvesa  it,  that  nuu 
«y  be  benefited. 

N 
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OF   ITRAVEL, 

It  was  a  frequent  saying  of  Alexander,  That  he  hod 
discovered  more  hy  his  eyes  than  other  kings  ooM 
comprehend  in  their  thoughts.  In  tfais^  he  raferredto 
travel.    There  is  no  map  like  the  view  of  a  country. 
Experience  is  the  best  informer ;  and  one  jouj^ejr  wiU 
shew  us  more  than  any  description  can.   Some  would 
not  have  a  man  move  out  of  his  own  country ;  and 
Claudian  mentions  it  as  a  h^piness,  for  one's  \nrQu 
life,  and  burial,  to  have  been  all  in  one  parish.    But 
surely,  travel  is  of  service  to  man.  He  has  lived  as  if 
locked  up  in  a  larger  chest,  who  has  never  seen  anf-  ^ 
but  his  own  land.     One  who  is  learned,  honest,  and 
who  has  travelled,  is  the  best  compound  of  man,  and     | 
can  correct  the  vices  of  one  country  with  the  virtues  of 
a&other.  Itidy,  England,  France,  and  Spain,  are  as  tbe 

court  of  the  world ;  Germany,  Denmark,  mid  ChkiB» 
are  as  the  dty ;  aad  he  who  has  not  seen  tbe  best  of 
these,  is  a  little  lame  in  knowledge.    Yet  I  tbliktt 
not  ^  that  every  man  should  traveL   It  makes  a  wis^ 
man  better;  but  a  fool  worse,  for  he  attends  to  Viotiao$ 
but  the  public  sights,  the  eluotic  maimers,  the  apefie^ 
and  the  vices  of  the  couirtry  he  visits.    A  travdlN^ 
fool  is  the  shame  of  all  natkms :  he  shames  bb  cmn^ 
by  his  conduct  atmNid:  he  shames  otiieni»  by  faringi^ 
home  nothing  but  their  folfies*    A  man^  to  in^ro^^^ 
himself  by  travel,  ou^  to  observe  and  DootaieAt 
mhkt  he  sees,  noting  as  weH  the  bad,  to  avt»d  it» 
the  good,  to  make  use  of  it;— and  without 
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these  things  by  the  pen,  they  will  pass  away  without 
prtrfiting  him.    One  can  hardly  conceive  how  much 
the  committing  of  a  thought  to  paper,  fixes  it  in  the 
mind.    He  who  does  this,  can,  when  he  pleases,  go 
over,  his  journey  again  in  his  closet.  It  were  an  exo6l^ 
lent  thing  in  a  state,  to  have  always  a  sdect  number 
of  youth,  of  the  nolnlity  and  gentry,  to  send  abroad 
at  years  of  some  maturity,  for  education.     Their 
parents  could  not  better  dispose  of  them,  than  in  thus 
dedicating  them  to  the  commonwealtii ;  nor  could 
fliey  themsdves  be  in.  a  fairer  way  of  preferment ; 
and  there  is  no  question  but  they  mi^t  prove  highly 
serviceable  to  the  state,  on  their  return  home,  well 
Tersed  in  the  world  and  foreign  languages,  and  wdl 
xead  in  men ;  which,  for  policy  and  negociation,  is 
much  better  than  any  book-learning,  though  never 
so  deep  and  extensive.     Being  abroad,  the  best  is  to 
eonverse  with  the  best,  and  not  to  choose  by  the  eye, 
ftat  by  &me.    For  politics,  instruction  is  to  be  had, 
the  court ;  for  traffic,  among  merchants ;  for  reli- 
^us  rites,  among  the  deigy ;  for  government,  among 
lawyers ;  and  as  for  the  coimtry  itself  and  rural 
toiwledge,  the  boors  and  peasantry  can  best  help 
Curioskies  ought  not  to  be  ne^ected,  especially 
^nt&piities ;  for  these  Aew  us  the  ingenuity  of  past 
\,  and  include  in  them  both  example  and  precept 
comparing  diese  with  modem  invientions,  we  may 
bow  the  world  improves  in  kiaowiedg^.  But  above 
wiSL^  seordi  out  men  of  distinguished  atid  siqierior 
"gamL   Tham  is  bo  monument  Uke  a  living  worthy 
vMOL  We  sinll  te  siiiie  tp  find  scoto^^g  in  hUn,  t^ 
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kindle  our  faculties  and  enlarge  our  minds,  and  rouse 
us  to  a  generous  emulation  of  his  virtues.  Parts  of 
extraordinary  note  cannot  so  lie  hid,  but  they  will 
shine  forth  throi^h  the  tongue  and  behaviour,  to  the 
admiration  and  advantage  of  beholders  y  but,  unless 
man  has  judgment  to  direct  him,  he  wiU,  at  his 
return,  find  all  his  labour  lost.  Some  men,  by  travel 
change  in  nothing:  and  some  again,  change 
much.  Indeed  the  moral  outside,  wheresoever  we 
may  seem  best,  when  something '  fitted  to  the  natio 
we  are  in :  but  wherever  I  should  go  or  stay,  I  wouli 
ever  keep  to  my  God  and  friends,  unchangeably^ 
Howsoever  he  returns,  he  makes  an  ill  voyage,  wh 
changes  his  faith  with  his  tongue  and  garments. 


OP    MUSIC. 

Jvlusic  is  more  for  pleasure  than  for  profit,  and 
all  music,  that  is  best  which  comes  from  an  articulates-^'  ^ 
voice ;  nature  being  always  most  lovely,  in  an  un- 
affected and  spontaneous  flowing.    A  dextrous 
shews  cunning  and  industry,  rather  than  judgment^^^ 
and  genius.    It  is  a  kind  of  disparagement  to  be  sl^^^ 
cunning  fidler ;  it  argues  a  man's  neglect  of  better"^^^ 
emplojonents,  and  shews  tha^  he  has  spent  much 
time  upon  a  thing  unnecessary.     Hence  it  has  be^ 
counted  iU,  for  great  men  to  sing  or  play,  like  a 
professional  musician.    Philip  asked  Alexander,  if  be 
were  not  ashamed  that  he  sang  so  skilftiUy.  Many 
mind  has  beei)  seduced  to  evil  by  tJie  ear. 
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took  Mithridates  by  a  song.     Lively  tunes  cheer  the 

mind;  grave  ones  render  it  melancholy;  lofly  ones 

raise  and  elevate  it.     Whose   dull  blood  will  not 

caper  in  his  veins,  when  the  very  air  he  breathes 

ii^  frisketh  in  a  tickled  motion  ?  Who  can  but  fix  his 

eye  and  thoughts,  when  he  hears  sighs  and  dying 

groans,  described  by  the  mournful  instrument?  I 

think  he  has  not  a  mind  rightly  formed,  whose  zeal  is 

not  inflamed  by  an  heavenly  anthem.   Music  is  good 

or^bad,  according  to  the  effect  it  produces.     As  the 

Spar^uis  used  it,  it  was  an  excitement  to  valour  and 

lionourable  deeds ;  but  then,  they  were  so  careful  of 

i;he  manner  of  it,  as  to  fine  Terpander,  and  nail  his 

liarp  to  a  post,  for  being  too  inventive,  by  adding  a 

string  to  it  more  than  usual ;  though  by  his  playing, 

^md  his  poetry,  he  had  appeased  a  sedition  against 

-the  state.    Sometimes,  light  notes  are  useful ;  as  in 

times  of  general  joy,  and  when  the  mind  is  depressed 

\}y  sadness.     But  certainly  those  are  best,  which 

inflame  zeal,  encite  courage,  or  induce  gravity.    One 

:is  for  religion,  as  among  the  Jews;  the  other  for  war, 

«is  among  the  Grecians  and  Romans ;  and  the  last  for 

peace  and  morality :  thus  Orpheus  civilized  the  satyrs 

^md  barbarians.  Those  who  altogether  despise  music; 

uiay  well  be  suspected  to  be  somewhat  of  a  savage 

^[lature.  We  find  that  in  heaven  there  are  hallelujahs 

^ung.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  helper  both  to  good  and  ill; 

and  will  therefore  honour  it,  when  it  ^oves  to  virtue, 

suad  beware  of  it,  when  it  leads  to  vice. 


/ 
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OF    RJEP£NTAKCE« 


0^ 


He  that  will  not  rqpent  brings  himself  to  ndn. 
Nor  is  he  truly  penitent^  that  is  not  progeeeave  isB 
the  motion  of  aspiring  goodness.  A  man  shonkL 
wdl  be  airare  of  the  step  which  he  has  ahroid] 
stumbled  on.  An  evil  action  suddenly  faUen  into»  k 
loathed  hj  him  who  committed  it;  and  he  is  migh- 
tily carelesBi  who  does  not  grow  more  vigilant,,  on 
toemy  that  hath  once  surprised  Inm.  Bii( 
danger  is,  when  we  glide  in  a  smoothed  way : 
then,  we  shall  never  return  of  oursdves 
Doubtless,  repentance  is  so  powerful,  tiiat  it  cai 
but  be  the  gift  of  Deity,  said  the  Bx)man  Theodoaius,  ^  '^ 
That  living  men  die,  is  usual  and  natural ;  but 
dead  men  live  ag^  by  repentance,  is  a  work  of 
Grodhead  only.  How  fai^,  how  secure  should  we  ruK^K^  m 
in  vice,  did  not  the  power  of  goodness  check  us  in::^^ 
our  full-blown  sail.  That  is  the  best  life,  which  is 
little  sprinkled  with  the  salt  of  crosses.  The  otheri 
would  be  quickly  rank  and  tainted.  There 
those  whose  paths  are  washed  with  butter,  and 
rosebud  crowns  them :  but  it  is  a  misery  to  live  i 
oiled  vice,  when  her  ways  are  made  slippery 
her  own  slime.  Heaven  is  not  had  without 
ance ;  and  repentance  sddom  meets  a  man  in  jdiityi 
in  the  career  of  hist,^  and  the  blood's  loose  riot, 
father  said  of  David ;  he  sinned,  as  kiligs  use  tb  do; 
but  he  repented,  sighed,  and  wept,  as  kings  havi 
used  not  to  do.     I  would  not  be  so  happy,  as 
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want  the  meanft  whereby  I  might  be  pemtent  I  am 
sure  no  m^n  can  live  without  sm  :  and  I  am  ^re  no 
sinner  can  be  saved,  without  it.  Nor  is  this  in  a 
man's  own  choice,  to  take  it  up  when  he  please. 
Sureljt  inan,  that  would  never  leave  siuj  would 
never  of  himself,  begin  to  repmt  It  were  best,  if 
possible,  to  live  so,  as  we  m^t  not  need  it:  but 
since  I  can  ndther,  not  need  it,  nor  give  Jt  myself, 
I  win  pray  Him  to  give  it  me,  who  after  he  hath 
given  me  thjs^  wiU  give  me  both  release  and  ^ory. 


or   WAR   AND  SOLDIEIU^ 

As  we  see  in  bees,  when  the  hive  multiplies  and 
fills,  nature  teaches  it  a  way  to  ease  itself  by  swarms : 
MO  tibe  wpiid  and  nations,  when  tfiey  gix>w  over- 
^)0puloti8,  discharge  themselves  by  ^roops  and  bands. 
The  causes  of  all  wars,  may  be  reduced  to  five 
lieada,r-*«nbition,  avarice^  revenge,  inrovidence,  and 
defence.  The  two  first,  were  the  most  usual  causes 
«f  war  among  the  heathens.  Yet  what  all  the  con- 
iopiered  called  pride  and  covetousness^  the  Romany 
and  Grecians  would  have  to  be  honour  and  increase 
^  empire.  The  first  origin  of  war,  TibuUus  wiU 
^needs  have  to  be  gdd:-^ 

^uisfuit,  horrendos  primus  qui  protulii  entei  f 

Budm  ferns,  et  veriferreus  ilkfuit  ! 
Time  cmdes-hominMM  generi,  tunc  pr alia  naia  ; 

l\iHc  brevior  dira  mortis  apcrta  via  est. 
At  nihil  ille  miser  meruit ;  nos  ad  mala  nostra 

Vertimus,  in  savas  quod  dedit  ille  f eras  - 
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Diviiii  hoc  ptHum.estauri :  nee  bella/uenmt, 

F^ginus  adstdbat  dwn  scyphus  ante  dqpes. 
Non  arc^s,  non  vallus  erat ;  somnumque  peiehat  _ 

Securus  saturas  dux  gregis  inter  oves. 

Who  was  the  first  that  forg'd  the  deadly  blade  > 

Of  rugged  steel  his  savage  soul  was  made  ; 

By  him«  his  bloody  flag  ambition  wav'd;  ■'] 

And  grisly  carnage  through  the  battle  raved. 

Yet  wherefore  blame  him  ?  We  're  ourselves  to  blame    ^^ty 

Arms  first  v  ere  forg'd  to  kill  the  savage  game;  _ 

Death-dealing  battles  were  unknown  of  old; 

Death-dealing  battles  took  their  rise  from  g<^d; 

When  beechen  bo  a  \s,  on  oaken  tables  stood. 

When  temp'rate  acorns  were  our  fathers'  food ; 

The  swain  slept  peaceful  with  his  flocks  around ;        \  v^      ^ 

No  trench  was  open'd,  and  no  fortress /rown'd.         * 

Wars  which  have  arisen  fipom  the  propagation  c^    ^^ 
religion,  have  never  been  of  such  force,  as  since  th^^^^ 
Mohammedan  law,  and  Catholic  cause,  have  di«^^^-^ 
turbed  nations.     Yet  certainly,  to  lay  the  foundatio*^'^ 
of  religion  in  blood,  is  to  condemn  it,  befcnre  w^-^^^ 
teach  it.     The  sword  may  force  nature,  and  destro]^^^^ 
the  body,  but  cannot  make  the  mind  believe  thal^^* 
lawful,  which  is  begun   in   unlawfulness.     As  foi 
those  of  revenge,  I  see  not  but  it  may  be  justifiable 
for  a  prince,  even  by  war,  to  vindicate  the  honour 
himself  and  people ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  in  su< 
cases  of  injury,  the  whole  nation  is  interested,  am 
the  reparation  is  oftentimes  more  due  to  the  subject^r-^^ 
than  to  the  sovereign.     Wars  of  providence  maj 
well  have  a  pass:   as  when  princes  make  war, 
avoid  war.     When  they  see  a  storm  inevitably  risii 
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it  is  good  to  meet  it,  and  break  its  force.  Were 
they  to  sit  still,  until  the  blow  be  givea,  thej  might 
be  undone  bj  their  forbearance.  As  for  wars  cif 
defence,  religion  and  all  the  rules  of  nature  plead  for 
them.  There  are  three  qualities  which  military 
commanders  ought  to  possess;  they  should  be, wise, 
valiant,  and  eicperienced.  Wisdinn  in  a  general, 
often  ends  the  war,  without  war.  Of  all  victories, 
the  Romans  thought  that  best,  which  was  the  least 
stained  with  blood.  They  were  content  to  let  Ca- 
millus  triumph,  when  he  had  not  fought.  .In  these 
times,  such  conduct  is  especially  requisite,  sippe 
stratagems  and  advantages  are  now  more  in  use 
than  the  open  and  daring  mode  of  warfare.  Yet 
"Valiant,  a  commander  must  be ;  else  he  grows  con-  . 
"temptible,  loses  his  command,  and,  by  his  own  fear, 
infects  his  troops  with  cowardice.  To  the  eternal 
loDOur  of  Csesar,  Cicero  reports,  that  in  all  his 
military  actions,  there  was  not  to  be  found  one  ito 
but  always  a  feqi:  as  if  he  scorned  in  all  his  onsets, 
to  bo  any  thing  but  a  leader;  always  teaching  by 
the  strongest  authority,  his  own  forwardness,  his 
fxtra  example.  ,  Wisdom  and  valour^  however,  not- 
■withstandiilg  their  excellence,  are  lame,  without 
Ejqierience.  Let  the  commander  be  never  so  learned* 
liis  books  cannot  direct  his  designs,  in  particulars : 
and  thou^  he  be  perfect  in  a  paper-plot,  wha%  his 
^ye  has  all  in  view,  he  will  fail  in  a  si^e,  where  he 
s«es  but  a  limb  at  once :  besides,  experience  puts  a 
irxedit  on  his  actions,  and  makes  him  far  more  prompt 
Lzi  his  undertakings.    And,  indeed,  there  is  a  great 
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deal  of  reason,  -  vrky  we  shoidd  respect  Un^  wh#^ 
with  an  unsulKed  bravery,  has  grown  old  in 
When  every  minute,  death  seems  to  pass  by  ami  sho 
him,  he  is  as  one  whom  the  Suj»«me  God  has 
for,  and,  by  a  particular  guard,  has  defended  in 
hail  oi  death.     It  is  true,  a  martial  life  is 
to  exorbitancy ;  yet  this  is  more  aimnig  the 


sort,  than  among  those  who,  by  a  noUe  breedings     , 

&s^  able  to  command.  Want,  i^Heness,  and  a  fannB 

arity  iHlii  scenes  ctf  blood,  have  hardened  them 


outrages.    It  wifs^^fidth  such,  that  Lucim  was  so  ou-^-at 
of  charity: 

Nulla  Jides,  pietaaque  virit,  qui  caitra  Bcqtmntur, 

VettaU$qu€  iMtnus :  ihifas,  ubi  maxima  merces. 

lib.  10. 

Nor  faitbj  nor  conscience,  common  soldiers  carry : 
Best  pay  is  right :  their  hands  are  mercenary. 

As  to  weapons  of  war,  they  differ  much  firom' 
of  ancient  times:  and  I  believe^  the  invention 
ordnance  hath  mightily  saved  the  lives  of  men.  The]^£7 
command  at  such  distance,  and  are  so  irresistible^  thaP^^^^ 
men  come  not  to  the  shock  of  a  battle,  as  fomerly 
We  may  observe,  that  the  greatest  numbers  hav4 
fallen  by  those  weapons,  which  have  brought 
contending  parties  nearest  together.  Formerty, 
pitched  field  was  the  trial ;  and  men  were  so  engaged, 
that  they  could  not  come  off,  till  blood  had  d< 
the  victory.  The  same  advantages  are  still, 
rather  greater  now,  than  of  old  time :  the  winci^ 
sun,  the  betta*  ground.  In  former  wars,  the  air 
ever  dear :  but  now,  the  use  of  ar^ns  do  mist 


tUekm  it;  wkidi,  with  other  dnadrantHgesy  mky 
sooD  endanger  as  aniiy.  Wart  aie  of  the  flame  nature 
as  <^€«ioes,  Neee$9e  eet  nt  vemamtj  thej  must  be; 
yetj  VeB  mduwiUit  they  are  mightily  in  &ult,  wlio 
eaame  them.  Even  iieaaon  teadi^  ur  to  cast  the  blood 
dl"  the  alain,  upon  f^e  unjmt  anthers  kA  it.  That 
^vrlii^^  gives  the  mmd  security,  is  a  just  cause,  and  a 
Just  deputadon.  Let  me  haye  b«t  these,  and  I  shfdl 
tliiiik  this,  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  manly  wajrs 
dying. 


^mm 


OF   PUBLIC   SCANDAL. 

T  is  unhapfdiness  enough  tor  a  man  toi  be  rotten 

^virithin  ;  but  when  by  his  conduct,  he  casts  a  stain  on. 

^  ^^?vti(d6sod^y,^his  guilt  wiUgndwInm  with  a  shfu^ 

tooth.    All  men  desire,  that  by  distresring  their  fiaesi 

tbcy  may  gladden  their  friend ;  but  he  wh6  brings 

acrfmdal  on  a  chu]^  or  nation,  makes  his  friends 

nacum,  and  his  enemies  rejoice.    One  bad  man  may 

tliinow  (fisoedit  od  the  warranted  and  maintained 

<^B3iise  of  a  country.    Blots  appear  more  striking  in 

^    strict  life,  than  in  a  loose  one.    No  man  wonders 

^t  the  swine'k  wallowing  in  the  dh*t :  but  to  see  an 

^^tnine  mired,  is  matter  of  surprise.    Where  do  vices 

^^w  so  ibid,  as  ki  a  minist^,  when  he  shall  be  hea- 

^^tdy  in  his  puljrit  only  ?    They  wound  the  Gospd, 

^bo,  preachkig  it  to  the  wwki,  live  as  if  they  thought 

*^  go  to  Heaven  some  othar  waf  than  that  they  teach 

**^^  peofde.    How  unseemly  is  it,  when  a  grave  ca»* 

^<^k  shall  be  Kned  with  a  wanton  reveller,  and  with 
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qiines,  whidi  make  a  loose  one  odious.    Surely*  GodL 
win  be  severest  again&t  those,  that  wiU  wear  his  hadge^^ 
and  profess  themselves  his  servants*  and  yet  iowardlT^ 
side  with  the  devil,  and  lusts.    Th^y  tarnish  hi$  ho- 
nour, and  cause  the  profane  to  jest  at  his  hjpiiia 
We  see  that  the  prince  suffers  from  the  faililsg^  of 


ambassador;   arid  a'  servant's  iU  actioii  somewhaS::: 
touches  the  reputation  of  his  master,  who  can  onlj 
&ee:/  himself  by  delivering  him:  up  to  justice, 
by  discarding  him;  otherwise,  he  would  be  consi- 
dered to  patronize  his  misconduct.     Other  offeni 
Gk)d  may  punish ;  but  this,  he  assuredly  will, — lest 
enemies  of  the  truth  triumph  against  him.    For 
sm,  David  received  his  punishment ; — because,  he 
given  great  occasion  to  the  enemies  of  God  to 

pheme,  the  child  must  die.      Surely,  the     

Alexander  the  Sixth  did  mightily  hurt  the  cause 
papacy ;  tiU  then, . princes  were  afraid  of  bulls  aw 
excQtmnunicatioiis.  .  What  a  stain  it  was  to 
tendom,  for  the  Turk  to  be  able  to  ptlU  a  Christiwff^^ 
king's  violated  covenant  from  his  bosotn,  in  the  wi 
and  presaat  it  to  the  Almighty,  as  the  act.  of 
who  professed  themselves  his  servants  1    Beware  ho^ 
thy  actions  fight  against  thy  tongue  or  pen.      Oni 
6ad  action  will  pujU  thee  down  more,  than  many 
reports  can  build  thee  up.     As  h^  who  frames 
strongest  arguments  against  himself,  and  then  fullj 
answers  them,  does  the  best  di^fend  his  cause :   so  h< 
who  lives  strictest^  and  then  foregoes  his  hold^ 
most  disgrace  his  patron.     Sins  of  this  nature^ 
not  faults,  to  ourselves  alone ;  but  by  a  kind  of  ai^- 
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mentatire  way,  do  dishopoar  God  in  their  '  conie> 
]uences.  And  even  all  the  clHirch  of  sincerely  good 
sen,  suffer  in  a  seeming  good  man's  falL  This  is  to 
le  religiously  wicked.  If  thou  be  unsound  within, 
«h1  not  the  glorious  robe  of  truth,  by  putting  it  upon 
:hy  unworthy  form.  When  Diogenes  saw  a  wanton 
Taunting  in  a  lion's  skin,  he  called  unto  him,  tojhr- 
Sear  to  make  virtues  garment  bttuh.  And  indeed, 
rirtue  is  ashamed,  when  she  has  a  di^raceful  servant 
^en  those  which  should  be  suns,  are  edipsed,  the 
esser  stars  will  lose  their  Ught  and  splendour.  The 
Tuelty  and  blood<thirstines8  of  the  Spaniards,  in  their 
conquests  in  the  New  World,  have  done  more  to  keep 
ithers  from  their  faith,  than  all  their  power  and  in- 
luence  have  won  them  proselytes.  Some  would  not 
elieve  there  was  any  happiness  to  be  enjoyed  in 
leaven.'because  there  were  Spaniards  there;  sohate- 
ul  can  detected  vice  make  that,  which  is  even  good- 
ess  itself.  Second  only  to  eternal  goodness,  is  a  wise 
lan,  nncorrupt  in  his  life :  his  soul  shines  forth,  and 
le  lustre  of  it,  attracts  others  who  admire  his  worth, 
>  imitate  him.  The  best  is,  to  let  the  same  sprit 
uide  both  the  hand  and  tongue.  I  will  never  pro- 
•ss,  what  I  will  not  strive  to  practise ;  and  will  tiiink 
.  hetUac  to  be  a  crooked  timber,  than  a  straight  block 
ir  men  to  stumble  on. 


THAT    DIVINITY    DOES    NOT   CROSS   NATURE,    SO 
MUCH    AS    EXCEED  IT. 

[#ITINITY  and  morality  are  not  so  different,  but 
[lat  they  may  well  lire  together:  for,  if  nature  be 
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tMtffied  by  religion,  rdigkm  again  n  strengthened 
by  nature.  And  as  some  hold  of  fate,  that  there  is 
nothing  which  happens  betow^  which  is  not  written 
above  in  the  stars,  only  that  we  hare  not  skill  to  find 
it :  «o,  I  bdieve,  there  is  nothing  in  religion,  contrary 
to  reason,  if  we  knew  it  rightly.  As  to  the  conduct 
of  man  in  society,  and  his  own  true  happiness,  philoso- 
phy hath  very  much  agreed  with  Scripture.  Nay,  I 
dnnk  I  may  also  add,  for  defining  of  God,  excepting 
the  Trinity,  as  nearly  as  man  can  conceive  him.  How 
exact  hath  it  made  justice  ?  How  rightly  directed 
love  ?  Exalting  with  great  force,  all  those  graces, 
widch  are  in  any  way  annable.  He  who  examines 
^nato,  vnfl  find  that  he  makes  God  the  solum  sutmrngm 
hmmmy  which  is  to  be  obtained  by  a  pure  and  vir- 
tuous life.  For  dining  God ;  my  opinion  is,  that 
man,  neither  by  divinity  nor  philosophy,  can,  as  they 
Ay,  quiddiiativi,  tell,  what  he  is.  It  is  fitter  fi>r  man 
to  adore  and  admire  Him,  than  in  vain  to  study  to 
comprdiend  Him.  The  clc^^ged  and  linnted  facidties 
dP  man  can  never  sound  Him,  who  is  the  unimagin- 
able  fountain  of  spirits ;  and  from  whom,  all  HiingSf 
by  a  gradual  derivaticm,  have  their  fight,  life,  and 
being.  Philosophy  and  religion  will  be  found  to 
agree  in  this.  But  thece  ane  three  things,  wberriLa 
divinity  soars  above  nature ;  the  creation  of  the  W01I&-9 
the  redemption  of  man,  and  the  way  in  which  Gog! 
will  be  worshipped. — ^As  to  the  creation  of  the  worlds  • 
no  philosophy  could  ever  come  up  to  that,  whic^ 
Moses  taught  us.  All  the  conjectures  of  natu^^ 
Mason  npon  this  sobject,  have  Esther  pcoved  m^ 
inventian  and  £nicy,^aii  his  mal:  knowledge. 
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would  have  all  things  to  proceed,  ifom  &«;  sdme, 
from  air;  some,  from  vater ;  some,  fix)m  earth;  some, 
from  Dumbers ;  some,  from  atoms :  some,  fnxa  sim- 
ples; add  some,  from  compounds.  Aristotle  came 
the  nearest,  in  finding  out  the  true.  maUria  prima : 
but  because  he  could  not  believe  it  to  be  made  out  of' 
nothing,  he  is  conteait  to  err,  and  conclude  it  was 
etemaL  Surelji  this  notion  was  as  far  from  reason, 
as  the  other:  his  reason  might  have  fled  unto  (hud- 
potency,  at  well  as  to  etemitj ; — and  so  it  is,  whea 
^ulosophy  has  gone  as  far  as  she  is  able,  she  urives 
at  Almi^tinesB,  and  in  Uiat  labyrinth  is  lost :  whoe, 
not  knowing  the  way,  she  goes  on  by  guess,  and 
cannot  tdl  whether  she  is  right  or  wrong.  It  is 
hawerer  to  be  remarked,  that  reason  is  rather  sidKir- 
dinate  to  Dirise  knowledge  than  contradictory  to  it. 
She  runs  into  Ctam^otency ;  and,  like  a  petty  ;irer, 
is  swallowed  in  that  boundless  main. — As  to  the  i«- 
demption  of  man,  eren  the  Scriptures  call  it  a  mystery: 
and  all  that  humanity  could  ever  reach  to,  is  oafy  « 
recourse  to  the  general  name  of  mercy,  by  the  uif;ings 
of  conscience.  Every  man  knew  that  be  bad  failed, 
aiad  fallen. .  His  own  bosom  wotdd  tell  him  this ;  but 
the  way  how  he  might  be  restored,  never  fell  into  the 
heathen's  thoM^ts.  This  was  a  work  which  God 
alone  has  declared,  by  the  immediate  -revelation  of 
his  wotd  and  will. — As  to  the  manner  bow  God 
would  be  worshipped,  no  depth  of  human  knowledge 
-could  ever  &d  it  out,  till  be  himself  gave  bis  direc- 
ticms  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Jn  the  first  chi^ter  to 
-4he  Romans,  St  Paul  grants  that  man  might  know 
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God,  through  the  visible  things  qfhimjram  the 
creation  cfihe  world:  but  he  also  says  that  for  their 
ignorance  in  this;  the  v^raih  of  God  is  revealed 
against  them :  because  when  they  knew  God,  they 
glorified  him  notjpis  God,  but  changed  the  glory  6J 
ike  incorruptible  God,  into  an  image  made  like  to 
comiptible  man,wnd  of  birds,  a^nd four  footed  beasts, 
and  creeping  things. — ^Thus,  we  see  there  are  thr^ 
things  which  the  Scriptures  teach  us,  which  without 
them,  we  could  never  have  learned  from  aU  the  books 
in  the  world.    We  have  also  seen,  that  as  to  morality, 
nature  is  vigorous  and  intelligent :  but  in  the  things 
of  God,  that  she  is  short-sighted,  and  cannot  of  hersdf 
see  them.     Can  a  fly  comprehend  man,  upon  the  top 
of  monarchy  ?     No  more  can  man  comprehend  GodL-v 
in  the  height  of  Omnipotency.     There  are  mysteri^s^ 
of  faith,  as  well  as  causes  of  reason.     Reason 
guide  me,  when  I  have  to  deal  with  man ;  but  i 
divine  affairs,  she  shall  wait  on  faith,  and  submit 
her  prerogative.     The  conscience  is  great,  but  G( 
is  far  greater  than  it. 


OP  LOQUACITY  AND  TEDIOUSNESS  IN  DISCOURSE^      • 

A  PRATING  barber  came  to  trim  king  Archelai] ^^ 

and  said  to  him.  How  wiUyou  please  tohave  mec^^^ 
your  hair? — Said  the  king,  Silently.     Though  * 

man  has  nothing  to  do,  but  to  hear  and  answer,  yet        * 
boundless  tongue  is  a  strange  unbridled  beast  to 
worried  with ;  and  the  misery  is,  that  those  who  spea^ 
much,  seldom  speak  well.     It  is  a  sign  of  ignoraiic=^^^ 
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tiot  to  know  that  long  speeches,  though  they  may 
I^ease  the  speaker,  are  the  torture  of  the  hearer. 
Horace,  I  tfa&ik,  was  to  be  pitied  when  he  was  put 
into  a  ^eat,  and  was  almost  slain  in  the  via  sacra, 
by  the  accidental  detention  of  a  prating  tongue. 
There  is  nothing  tires  one  more  than  words,  when 
they  datter,  like  a  loose  window  shaken  by  the  wind. 
A  talkative  fellow  may  be  compu%d  to  an  unlntuxid 
dmm,  which  beats  a  wise  man  out  of  his  wits. 
Surely,  nature  did  not  guard  the  tongue  with  the 
double  fence  of  teeth  and  lips,  without  meaning  that 
it  should  not  move  too  nimbly.  When  a  schcdar  iiill 
of  words,  applied  to  Isocrates  for  instruction,  the  latter 
demanded  of  him  a  double  fee :  one,  to  leam  him  to 
speak  weB ;  another,  to  teach  him  to  hold  his  peace. 
Iliofie  who  talk  too  much  to  others,  I  fear,  seldom 
apeak  enough  with  themselves ;  and  then,  for  want 
of  acquaintance  with  their  own  bosoms,  th^  may 
-(rell  be  mistaken,  and  exhibit  foolishness  when  they 
tldnk  they  are  displaying  wisdom.  Loquacity  is  the 
:fetula  of  the  mind ;  ever  running,  and  almost  incur* 
aible.  Some  are  blabbers  of  secrets;  and  these  are 
traitors  to  Bociety ;  they  are  vessels  unfit  for  use,  for 
thej  are  bt^ed  in  their  bottoms. 

There  are  others,  again,  who  will  cley  you  with 
'%helr  own  inventions ;  and  this  is  a  faidt  of  poets.  He 
'^rho  in  his  ejagram  invited  his  friend  to  su[^r,  made 
ftini  'pvomise,  that  he  : 

.  no  verseg  would  repeat. 

Some  wlU  preamUe  a  tale  impertinently :  and  cannot 
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he  deHvned  of  «  je3<^^  titt  tkej  hQv^  tJf^v^Uo^  a^i  hww 
in  triviah  ;^r— as  if  they  had  lak^n  the  wh^  fiitrticMlwf 
in  shoit-hand»  tod  w^te  i^ndkig  fkom  4^^  no<«Ki  ;Hf- 
thua,  tbey  6fte«  spoil  a  good  di^  wkiti  ^proy^ 
sauce  and  unsavovy  faroemente,  Som^  ar^  addicted 
to  caunaelling,  and  wiU  pow  ii  iia>  even  till  ^ey  sljop 
the  ear.  Tedykxw  admonitions  $t^pify  tb^  advis^ 
and  niake  the  giver  contandpUble*  It  is  the  ^tt 
repKK^  li^hich  stays  like  a  stab  in  the  memory »  i^ 
tcills ;  and  oftentimes  three  words  do  more  gooc^  t^ga 
an  i(Ue,  discoui^  of  three  hours.  Some  have  vairietis^ 
tff  stoHes,  even  tp  the  wearii^  out  of  au  a^ditQl^  j  w4 
^S:  is  fbequently  th0  grave  folly  of  old  persippcb  wI»ob^ 
iimw&tched  tongues  stray  itito  the  waste  of  w^cdlk 
and  givi  u^  cause  to  Uaibe  their  memories^  lor  rertajn*- 
mg  $0  much  of  their  youth.  There  are  others  ^ 
who  have  a  leaping  ^gUe,  to  jig  iujto  the  tiunuJit  of 
disoounie ;  and  unless  you  have  an  Aristiu$^  to  ^e 
you  off)  you  are  in  great  danger  of  a  deep  vexatie^- 
A  rook-yard  in  a  spring  morning,  is  not  a  giQilier 
nuisance  than  one  of  these.  Doubtless,  the  best  is  (ft 
be  shotip  plain,  and  materiaL  Let  me  hear  one  wise 
man  sentence  it,  rather  than  twenty  fools,  ganrukm 
in  their  lengthened  tattle. — ^af  tempM  qmlmh  niMi 
est  temptia  quando  aUqtiid :  nullum  uuiem  eiH  tern- 
fusp  in  quo  dicenda  sumt  omnia.  (Hug.  Vift) 
There  is  a  time  when  we  ought  to  be  silent^  ttid  theie 
is  a  time  when  we  may  speak ;  but  there  ia  no  tiimu 
in  which  all  things  should  be  spoken. 


Q|F  ■^^^  PARSES  TIIAT  l^AKf;  WEN  tUf  FERENT. 

JDertainly,  those  men  that  we  see  mounting  te  a 
nobleness  of  mind  in  honourable  actions,  are  pieces  of 
nature's  truest  work ;  especially  in  their  inward  ftccd- 
ties.  External  defects  there  may  be,  and  yet  they  do 
not  always  hinder  the  internal  powers.  These,  are 
commonly  affected  by  the  temperature  of  ^e  ajr,  by 
education,  by  diet,  and  by  age  and  passion.  From 
the  air,  we  se<e  the  southern  people  are  light^om^ 
ingenious,  and  subtiL  The  northern  are  slower,  and 
more  dull. 

Temperie  cali  corpus^ue,  animutquejucatur. 
Both  soul  and  body,  cbuige  by  chmnje  of  air. 

The  in^ueiif;:^  of  education  U  seeq  ^  eyery  place*  If 
you  t^y^  but  frani  court  to  the  country;  ok  but 
from  a  village  to  an  academy ;  or  see  but  a  horse  well 
managed,  and  another  resty  in  his  own  fierceness, 
you  witness  its  effects.  Diet,  no  question,  alters  much ; 
even  the  giddy  airiness  of  the  French,  I  rather  impute 
to  thdr  diet  of  wine  and  wild  fowl,  than  to  the 
ilifieTHice  of  their  clime,  it  being  so  near  an  adjoiner 
to  ours.  And  in  England,  I  believe  our  great  use  of 
strong  beer  and  gross  fiesh,  is  a  great  occasion  of 
dr^^ng  our  spirits,  and  corrupting  them,  till  they 
Morten  life.  Age,  is  also  a  dianger.  Man  has  his 
zenith,  as  well  in  understanding,  as  in  vigour  of  body; 
he  grows  froni  sense  to  reason;  and  then  again 
declines  to  dot£^  and  to  imbecility.  Youth  is  too 
young  in  br^n;  and  age  again  drains  away  the 
spirits.    Passion  Hunts  the  edge  of  conceit;  and 
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where  there  is  much  sorrow,  the  mind '  is  dull,  and 
unperceiving ;  the  soul  is  oppressed,  and  lies  languish- 
ing in  an  unsociable  loneliness,  till  it  becomes  stupid 
and  inhuman.  Nor  do  these  more  alt^  the  mind, 
than  tiie  body.  The  lamenting  Poet  puts  them  both 
together; 

Jam  mihi  deterior  cams  aspergitur  ietas  ; 

Jamquc  tneos  xmlius  ruga  senilis  arat. 
Jam  vigor,  et  quasso  languent  in  corpore  vires  : 

Necjuveni,  lusus,  qui  placuere,juvant. 
Nee  me,  sisuhito  videos,  cognoscere  possis  ; 

JEtaiis  facta  est  tanta  ruina  mea. 

ConJiteor,facere  hoc  annos :  sed  et  altera  causa  est; 

Anxietas  animi,  continuusque  labor. 

DcPontl.l.Ep.*' 

Now,  colder  years^  with  snow  my  hairs  enchase : 
And  now  the  aged  wrinkle  plows  my  face. 
Now  through  my  treinbling  joints^  my  vigour  fails. 
Mirth  too,  that  cheer'd  my  youth,  now  nought  avaiU. 
So  ruin'4  and  so  alter'd  am  I  grrown. 
That  at  first  sight,  I  am  not  to  be  known. 
Age  one  cause  is :  but  that  which  more  I  find. 
Is  pain  perpetual,  and  a  troubled  mind. 
"'  '   • 

Certainly,  the  best  is,  to  weigh  every  man,  as  J^ 
meang  have  been.    A  man  may  look  in  vain  ^^ 
courtly  behaviour^  in  a  ploughman ;  or  learning  iiE   ^ 
mechanic.     Who  can  expect  a  lame  man  should  ^ 
swift  in  running ;  or,  that  a  sick  man  should  deli\^^ 
an  oration  with  grace  and  animation.  If  I  find  any  o^^ 
failing  in  his  manners,  I  will  first  consider  his  meaM^ 
before  I  censure  the  man.     And  he  who,  from  ne^^' 
gence,  falls  short  of  what  he  might  be,  I  will  think    ^ 
justly  blameable,  as  he  that  from  care  has  adorned 
behaviour  above  his  means,  is  commendable. 
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THAT   IT  IS  BEST.  INCREASING  BY  A  UTTLE  AT 
ONCE. 

M.  HEBB  ii  nothing  more  operatire  than  sedulity  and 
diligence.  A  man  would  wonder  at  the-m^riy 
things  which  have  been  daac,  by  d^p*ees  and  gentle 
augmentations.  Diligence  and  moderation  are  the 
best  stepSf_  whereby  to  climb  to  any  excdlent^ ;  -  nay, 
it  is  rare  that  there  is  any  other  way.  The  heaven 
sends  not  down  its  rain  in  floods,  but  by  drops  and 
dewy  distillations.  A  man  is  neither  good,  not  wise, 
nor  rich,  at  once ;  but,  by  sdUy  creeping  up  the  hill, 
he  every  day  betters  his  prospect ;  till  at  last  he  gains 
the  top.  Here  he  learns  a  virtue,  and  there  he  over- 
comes a  vice.  An  hour  in  a  day,-  may  profit  a  man 
much  in  his  study,  if  he  but  rc^^ulorly  continues  so  to 
em|doy  it.  Something  laid  up  every  year,  will-  in 
tiine,  aocomulate  to  a  considerable  stock.  Hay,  if  a 
man  does  but  save,  he  shall  increase;  and  though 
when  the  grains  are  scatto^  they  be  next  to 
nothing :  yet  together,  they  will  swell  the  heap.  A 
poor  man  once  found  the  tag  of  a  point,  and  put  into 
the  lap  of  his  skirt :  being  asked,  what  he  could  do 
with  it?  he  answered,  fVhai  I  Jind  all  the  year^ 
(fftou^  it  be  never  to  Utile  J I  lot/  it  up  at  home,  till 
tke  ycor'f  end:  and  with  idl  together,  I  every^  new- 
yetu's  day  add  a  dish  to  my  a^iboard.  He  that  has 
the  patience  to  attend  to  small  profits,  will  be  sure  to 
thrive :  and  he  that'  from  every  thing  collects  some- 
thing, ^uUl  in  time  acquire  a  treasury  of  wisdom : 
•and  when  all  is  considered,  this  is  the  best  course 


w.hich  man  can  pursue.  It  is  for  Omnipotence,  to  do 
mighty  things,  in  a  mdttient :  but,  by  degrees  to  {ArHre 
at  greatness,  is  the  way  that  he  hath  left  for  man. 
And  indeed,  to  gain  any  thing,  is  a  double  work :  for 
we  must  first,  remove  the  hiridrand&s ;  hixt;  ^  tttist 
obtain  the  advantage.  All  good  thibgs  whficK  @ctti^ 
cem  tilan,  are  fh  such  a  declinibg  iestalb,  tiikt  wilMttV 
pelpetual  vigilance  they  will  irecede  aiid  f5Hl  iWky. 
But  then  there  is  k  recotnpencie  which  al^ay^  1F6ll6iif^ 
industry ;  it  ever  brings  ah  incottie  WhSScfc  s^piH^tsenh 
the  toil.  I  have  often  found  hmt  hm  idl^fites,  fittt 
never  from  ^  lawful  business.  Nay,  Ifeat  Whidi  % 
not  profitable  Ih  iti^lF,  is  y6t  ihitie  Ho,  by  beihjjf  eft- 
ployment;  ^nd  When  n  tnan  has  dnte  ixfMs^&AHA 
himself  to  btisiit^ss,  he  Will  think  it  pleasui^,  afifl  ^ 
himself  unhaj^y  in  a  ktate  of  inactivity.  Bdft3^, 
^hen  we  gain  this  way,  practice  gtelWs  9iit6  liSAft? 
ind  by  pursuing  it  for  a  wMlfe,  t^  gtoiir  to  -do  '86  Wt 
ever.  We  ynay  observe,  those  cre^lffires  WMch  m* 
longest  in  attaining  their  height,  are  Idhgt^it  in  4^ 
dining.  Man  is  twenty  years  ihcre^i^hg',  ^d  h&  Wk 
is  four-seoi^ :  but  the  sparrow,  that  is  fl^^  ih  k 
month,  is  d^ad  in  a  year.  (£e  wko  acqdfA^  Hh  cfsWH^ 
tnll  preserve  it  better  than  he  that  fitidb^iififr.  I  #A 
never  think  to  be  peMect  at  once.  If  I  find  mys^l 
^ner  at  the  year*^  eitd,  it  shaH  somewhat  iaefUS^ 
ftie,  that  I  a\n  proceeding.  I  wffl  every  dky  WbdUr 
to  do  something  which  may  improvfe  thfe ;  thbi^gh  St 
be  hot  mu(^,  it  will  be  the  sunsr  dome.  If  f  eMk  Jl^^ 
^de  under,  and%ih  upon  that  whidh  &  gMH  (tWHigk 
it  he  but  a  litUb  ftt  bnce>,  I  MVy  ^:bhie  %6  l^^febtOir^ 


rtltJb'miM\  »i;««bv«i.  lUt 
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Tttosfe  X^hb  t>i'6)^h  t*(MitkiMM»     lb  all,  do  but  teadi 
sattife  ir6w  tei^dliii  rttfsery;  iintes*  ym  wlH  grant 
cotitent  d«fepe,  ettiA  chide  her  bmt  fer  mWrftMttirig.  Let 
irtA  Ttiktk  to  *sieep  itt  cdiiterit,  a^  to  neglect  tlx^  meiatts 
of  ttiakitig  tdms^lf  Moi^e  bappy  iand  blessed :  6or  yet 
#hto  the  coiattwy  lof  what  he  teoked  fer  fcomes,  k* 
Mtti  tnuiinur  bt  thaft  t>rt)tiden<:^,  WbSdh  Wspi^seA  k  to 
dH)ss  Ms  e:!t{iiiectafioh.     I  like  the  man  who  i^  never 
content  with  what  he  does  enjoy ;  but  by  a  calm  ttA 
fair  course,  has  a  mind  atill  risikig  to  a  higlier  happi- 
ness :  But  I  like  not  him  who  is  so  dx^Mtifliited,  as  to 
repine  at  any  thing  that  does  befal  Mm.     Let  him 
take  the  present  patiently,  joyfully,  thankfully ;  but 
let  him  still  be  soberly,  in  ^nest  of  better ; — and  in- 
deed it  is  impossible  to  find  a  lile  so  faapp>f  h^re,  as 
that  we  shall  not  find  sotn^hiiig  we  WKn:^  add  to  it, 
something  we  would  laike  away  from  it.-^lTie  world 
itself  is  not  a  garden,  wherein  aU  the  flowers  of  joy 
are  growing :  nor  can  ^ne  man  ^ay  the  wliole  of 
those  that  are  there.     There  is  >fio  absolute  ^xmtent- 
:3nent  here  below ;  nor  can  we  in  reason,  think  there 
should  be :   since  whatsoever  is  created,  wlsts  created 
^tending  to  some  end^  and  till  it  arrives  at  that  end, 
^t  cannot  be  fuUy  at  vest.     Now  wealLksow.,  God  to 
^Sbe  the  end,  to  which  the  socd  t^ds :  and  tiU  it  be 
^^dismanaded  of  the  ddggit^  flelsh.  It  catitiot  approach 
^*he  presence  ot  siach  purity,  such  gloiy.    When  it 
^^neets  with  Grod,  4iiid  is  luiiAed  to  him,  wJbo  is  the 
spring  and  soumte  <cif  all  true  happiness;  Hh^i  it  may 
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be  calm,  and  pleased,  and  quiet:  but  till  then,  as 
physicians  hold  ci  health,  the  best  is  but  neutrality. 
So  it  is  of  happiness  and  content  in  the  soul :  nay, 
the  most  absolute  content  man  can  enjoy,  in  his  cor- 
ruptible rags  of  earth,  is  indeed,  but  lesser  discon- 
tentment: that  which  we  find  here  most  perfect, 
being  rather  Utopian  and  imaginary,  than  real  and 
substantial ;  and  is  sooner  found  fisdling  from  a  poef  s 
pen,  than  any  way  truly  enjoyed  by  him,  who  swims 
in  the  deepest  stream  of  pleasure ;  Martial  is  one  of 
these  poets. 

Viiam  quafaciunt  beaHarcm, 
Jucundmime  Martialis,  hac  sunt : 
Res  non  parta  laborer  sed  relicla  ; 
Nan  ingrains  ager,  focus  perennis. 
Lis  nun^ttam,  toga  rara,  mens  quieta. 
Vires  ingenuai,  salubre  corpus, 
Prudens  simplicitas,  pares  amid, 
Convictusfacilis,  sine  arte  mensa  ; 
Nox  non  ebria,  sed  soluta  curis : 
Nofi  tristis  torus,  attamen  pudicus : 
Somnus,  quifaciat  breves  tenebras. 
Buod  sis,  esse  velis,  nihilque  malis : 

Summwn  nee  meiuas  diem,  nee  optes. 

£p.  47.  Ub.  10- 

Things  that  can  bless  a  life,  and  please. 
Sweetest  Martial,  they  are  these ; 
A  store  well  left,  not  gain'd  with  toil ;   - 
A  house  thine  own,  and  pleasant  soil. 
No  strife,  small  state,  a  mind  at  peace, 
»  Free  strength,  and  limbs  free  from  disease. 

Wise  innocence,  friends  like  and  good, 
Unarted  meat,  kind  neighbourhood. 
No  drunken  rest,  from  cares  yet  free ; 
No  sadd'ning  spouse,  yet  chaste  to  thee ; 
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SlcqM,  that  long  nigbU  abbreriate, 
Bccftuae  'tis  liking,  tby  wish'd  state : 
-     Nor  fear'd  nor  joy'd,  at  death  or  fate. 

But  where  shall  you  find  a,  man  thiu  Beasoned?  if  it 
!w  fcs  a  while,  it  lasts  not :  for  1^  one,  or  other  aoci> 
lent,  he  is  tosied  in  the  waving  world.  And  tfaii 
made  Dit^enes  resQlre ;  unto  fortune,  to  oppose  his 
:MifideDce  and  resolution ;  to  the  law,  nature ;  and 
to  his  affections,  reason.  This  was  good,  but  not 
irell :  we  have  grace,  and  Scripture,  which  is  a  better 
{aide  than  nature.  I  would  be  so  content  with  what 
[  have,  as  I  would  ever  think  the  present  best :  but 
then  I  would  only  think  it  best,  for  the  present: 
because,  whensoever  I  look  forward,  I  see  what  is 
better ;  to  arrive  at  which,  my  soid  will  long.  The 
soul  that  with  but  half  an  eye  sees  God,  mil  ever  be 
on  the  wing,  till  she  alights  on  him. 


HOW  HE    MUST    LIVE,   THAT    LIVES   WELL. 

Ub  who  n^^ects  his  duty  to  himself  his  neighbour, 
or  his  God,  fails  in  something,  that  should  make  life 
xmm^idaUe.  For  oursdves,  we  need  order;  for  our 
leighbour,  charity;  and  fbr  our  God,  our  reverence 
md  humility :  and  these  are  so  linked  one  to  another, 
that  he  who  lives  orderly,  cannot  but  be  a<;ceptabl^ 
both  to  God  and  his  fellow-creatures.  Nothing  j&n 
the  world's  harmony,  like  men  who  break  their  rariks. 
One  turbulent  spirit  will  disturb  even  the  earnest 
lungdom.   We  may  see  the  beauty  of  order,  in  nothing 


more,  than  in  somie  ^iVbdy  prbtt^on.  And  thoi^ 
indeed,  the  circumstances  and  ceremonies  belonging 
to  state,  are  not  intrinsically  necessary  to  government ; 
^t  by  %.  «ecret  woridA^  in  %b6  Milidil  ^  «tefi,'  they  iiM 
a  feV^Mtai^  «o  it,  aad  %#e  #(6  diMiHi^l»ift«  iMblUt. 
iMd  (every  ma*  kiee^  iSi  dWa  fi&  >as  ke  Migbt^  ^Uft  % 
Mtttift  of  ibbli<»i<d  ^uld  k  #(N-ld,  ii  MngOM^,  h  cSQ^  « 
Itekdryibe?  BtklttMiing  so  ii^it«l)r  ^oiin«d,  ll« 
i^ei^  tha!t  soMe  i^fao^d  stfiRaiM  tfal^  hdi^^  tStiA  hk 
HMtitalife.  tf  noh^  ^i^ere  to  MpiS)-  the  bl*«iBieMesv  li;ft# 
«»btt  #ciald  idl  lie  teVeOed  <ih  d^ol^tlbe^te  ?  ljW« 
ii  %o  es^telfetat,  th^t  thtobgh  ft  be  Wt  to  -«d6*s  MelT 
fdtiOte,  yiet  ^en  portSike  land  fiiid  th«  benefit.  ^(VM^ 
tfut  V^^rity,  ii  Rteh  cantaot  be  sbcMlte^,  and  take "Mtrifiy 
Vbtit,  and  tht/te  is  )i1^6  «l9&,  (that  a  ittitti  9i^  to  -46  Ito 
Uie  Wd^ld.  How  i^easttot  dsa  igoed  cbinpai^  ioAt 
his  life  beneath !  Certait^y^  ^  ^^te  b^  UAiy  'ititi^ 
sweet  in  mere  hmnanity,  it  is  in  the  intercourses  of 
beloved  society ;  when  every  one  shall  be  each  other's 
counseUor,  eadi  other's  friend,  and  mine,  and  sdace : 
and  such  a  life  as  this,  I  take  to  be  the  most  pleasing 
to  ^QoA,  Us  wet  as  'Cd  tktki.  Bttt  ytft  ihh  tuatnxit  bfe 
thily  ]^a^g,  imle^s  a  WsCa  b6  dtHetdl  t6  ^ivt;  to 
I5dd,  the  hcfttdot  "thaft  he  oWieS  Win.  "Wheh  A  itttia 
^!afl  ido  these  things,  aAd  ^^orto  Ms  duty  t6  W 
Kfi^r ;  )te  "^hall  fhld  "A  pShcx  WitMn,  wM(^  i!fa^  ft 
iSih  ior  W)iatsoever  M^.  He  ^hafli  not  f^JaEt*  hiinsdf : 
IfiM'  be  ktaoWs  his  eotfrse  3d  Otdcfr.  tie  ^UeSl  riot  j^ 
I9ft  WoHd,  fot  he  knows  Ire  hts  dcfoe  nofthing'totaijitte 
it.  Hh  UttaU.  ndt  be  tStsid  tlf  heia^veti,  fbl*  lie  'knoit^ 
lile  lihieiie  ^<A  fiftd  tfaie  fhVotit  of  a  1)«rv4iM,  df  6  sWi  - 
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and  be  protected  against  the  malice  and  tbe  spleen  of 
Satan.  Let  me  live  thus,  and  I  care  not,  though  the 
world  should  mock  at  m^  innocence.  Let  me  but 
obey  St.  Bernard ;  then,  I  know  I  cannot  but  be  happy 
both  here  and  hereafter:— TV  qui  in  congregatione 
et,  beni  vive,  orditiahilitir,  soddbUiUr,  et  kumiUter : 
ordinabUiUr  tibi,  godahUi^r  proximo,  humiUter 
Deo.  Lead  a  good  life ;  that  is,  live  regularly, 
aociably,  and  humbly :  r^^ularly,  as  to  yourself;  so- 
ciably, as  to  your  neighbour  ;■  humbly,  as  to  your 
God. 
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RESOLVES: 

ilVINE,  MORAL,  AND  POLITICAL. 


SECOND   PAHT. 


OF    IDLE    BOOKS. 


□LE  books  are  the  licensed  foUies  of  the  ag& 
tne  are  ample ;  and  these,  though  they  rend^  the 
thor  ridiculous,  seldom  hurt  the  reader  more  thaa 

loss  of  time;  for,  if  he  hath  any  sense,  be  will  grow 
ser  by  the  folly  that  is  presented  to  him,  as 
EiDkards  are  often  cured  by  seeing  the  beastliness  ai 
lets  who  are  so.    The  least  caution  is  necessary  to 

given  of  such  books ;  for  man  will  no  more  dwell 
one  of  these,  than  a  traveller  of  quality  will  lodge 
an  ale-bouse  or  a  booth.  It  was  Cicero,  who  said,  ' 
telionem  sine  vUd  deleetatkme  negUgo^  he  hated 
iding  where  no  pleasure  dwelt.  There  is  another 
id  of  books  which  are  wanton  and  licentious ;  and 
se  like  rank  flesh  uasalted,  cany  a  taint  iriiich 
SODS.  It  is  true,  wit  is  in  general  readier  at  such 
lections  than  at  any  otfaa:  yet,  tiie  best  are 
rer  obscene.  Vicious,  at  vulgar  is  his  character, 
10  deals  in  licentious  thoughts  and  expressiong. 
t^ency  is  the  crarective  of  manners ;  and  even 
bough  such  works  be  refined  in  point  of  lengu^e^ 
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profime  works  are  to'be  avoided.    The  very  reading 
of  them,  is  an  unhappiness ;  but  a  second  perusal, 
gult  and  approbation.   The  heretic,  misunderstands 
religion ;  but  the  profane  one,  scorns  it.    Such,  the 
very  heathen  admitted  not  to  sacrifice.    The  pro&n< 
is  he,  qui  nihil  habetsacri ;  qui  sacra  negUgit^ 
eoheulcat;  who  has  nothing  of  religion  in  him, 
n^lects,  destroys,  and  spurns  all  that  is  sacred.     Hi 
is  indeed  the  practical  atheist,   who,  contemninj^ 
heaven,  hath  more  than  the  mere  pagan,  foi^t 
self  to  beman.     If  man,  made  up  of  infirmities,  be 
jealous  of  his  honour,  that  with  the  hazard  of  his 
he  dares  duel  him  that  stains  it ;  how  will  God,  wh( 
made  man  with  this  jealousy,  be  zealous  of  his  o^ 
honour,  by  pumshing  such  as  wildly  despise  it  ?  Shali — 
the  clay  grow  insolent  against  the  potter,  or  the  woi 
affect  to  hold  up  its  head  at  the  face  of  man? 
ware  of  the  profane  and  scomer.     He  who  n^lecti^* 
God,  will  make  no  scruple  of  betraying  man.  If  he  sit 
loose  to  heaven,  he  will  never  hold  firm  to  earth ;  but 
for  himself,  will  forsake  his  friends,  having  done 
already  as  to  God,  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  all  he 

The  vicious  author  cannot  offend  alone.     A  cor- 
rupt book  is  BXkamphishiena;  a  serpent  headed, 
both  ends ;  one  of  which  bites  him  that  reads,  tbi 
other  stings  him  that  writes :  for  if  I  be  coirupl 
by  his  pen,  the  guilt  grows  his,  as  well  as  mine, 
wfll  not  write,  so  as  to  hurt  myself  and  posterity- 
I  wfll  not  read,  so  as  to  hurt  myself  and  predi 
A  ft>olish  sentence  dropt  upon  paper  sets  folly  on 

hill,  and  is  a  monument  to  make  infamy  eternal. 

1 
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OF   HUMILITY. 


Xl£  that  Tould  build  lastin^y,  must  lay  his  finind- 
ation  low.  The  proud  man,  like  the :  early  shoots  of 
a  new-felled  coppice,  Uirusts  out  full  of  s^,  green  in 
leaves,  and  iresh  in  colour;  but  bruises  and  bre^s 
with  every  wind,  is  nipt  with  every  little  cold,  and 
being  top-heavy,  is  wholly  unfit  &t  use.  Whereas 
the  humble  man  retains  it  in  the  root,  can  abide  the 
winter's  killing  blast,  the  ruffling  concussions  of  the 
wind,  and  can  endure  far  more  than  that  which  appears 
so  flourishing,  like  the  pjTamid,  he  has  a  la^e 
ioundation,  whereby  his  height  may  be  more  raninent ; 
and  the  higher  he  is,  the  less  does  he  draw  at  the 
top;  as  if  the  nearer  Heaven,  the  smaller  he  must 
appear.  And  indeed,  the  nigher.man  approaches  to' 
celestials,  and  the  more  he  considers  God,  the  more 
he  sees  to  make  himself  vile  in  his  own  esteem.  He 
who  values  himself  least,  shall  by  others  be  prized 
most.  Nature  sweUs  when  she  meets  a  check ;  but 
submission  in  us  to  others,  begets. submission  inothos 
to  us.  Force  can  do  no  more  than  c<Hnpel  us ;  while 
gentleness  and  uoassumingness  calm  and  captivate 
even  the  rude  and  boisterous.  The  proud  man  is  a 
fooL  I  am  sure,  let  his  parts  be  what  they  .will,  in 
being  proud,  he  is  so.  One  thing  may:  assuredly 
persuade  us  of  the  excellence  of  humility ;  it  is  ever 
found  to  dwell  most  with  men  <tf  the  nc^ilest  natures. 
Give  me  the  man  that  is  humble  out  of  judgment, 
and  I  shall  find  him  full  of  parts.    Charles  the  Fifth, 
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appears  as  great,  in  holding  the  candle  to  his  depart- 
ing visitors,  as  when  he  was  surrounded  by  his  victo- 
rious officers.  Moses,  who  was  the  first  and  greatest 
divine,  stateiinlan,  historian,  philosopher,  and  poet; 
Who  aa  a  valiant  general,  led  Israel  out  of  £gjpt; 
who  was  rraiowned  for  his  mitres,  and  could  roll  up 
the  wiatres  to  pass  his  men,  and  tumble  them  down 
again  upon  his  enemies ;  who  was  a  type  of  Christ, 
and  styled  a  friend  at  God,  and,  as  Eccle^asticus  teOs 
us,  ieloped  both  of  God  and  men ;  was  neverthele^ 
idtek  above  all  that  were  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  :*-4ind,  lest  ctttt  ptoud  dust  should  think  it  a 
disparagement  to  be  humble,  we  are  assured  by  our 
Stmour  himsdf^  that  to  be  so,  will  be  rest  to  our  souls. 
We  are  sent  to  the  pismire  for  industry,  to  the  lioii 
for  valour,  io  the  dove  for  innocence,  to  the  serpent 
'fi)r  wisdom ;  but  for  humility  Unto  God  himself,  ^  an 
attribute  more  peculiar  to  his  exc6flence.  No  tttm 
ever  lost  the  esteem  of  the  wise,  by  stooping  to  an 
honest  lowness  when  there  was  occasion  for  it.  I 
hate  known  a  great  duke  to  fetch  in  wood  to  bis 
inferior's  fire ;  and  a  general  of  nations,  descend  to  a 
ftetman's  <iffice,  in  lifting  up  the  boot  of  a  coach ;— ^ 
yet,  neither  thought  it  a  d^adation  to  their  dignity. 
The  text  gives  it  to  the  publican's  humility,  rather 
than  to  the  pharisee's  bb^ting.  He  may  Irell  be 
9uq>eoted  to  be  defective  within,  that  would  dra# 
respect  to  himself  by  unduly  assuming  it.  What  is 
that  man  the  worse,  who  lets  his  inferior  go  before 
him?  The  foUy  is  in  him,  who  anx^tes  respect 
When  it  is  not  his  due :  but  the  phidente  tests  with 
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bim,  who  in  the  sereneness  of  his  own  worth,  does 
not  seek  for  it.  I  am  not  troubled,  if  my  dog  out- 
runs me.  The  sun  chides  not  the  monung  stai^ 
though  it  presumes  to  usher  in  day  before  bim.- 
Wliile  the  proud  man  bustles  in  the  stonn,  andb^ets 
himself  enemies  the  humble  peaceably  passes  in  the  > 
^ade  Unenvied.  The  fhll'sail  ov^rs^  t^e  vess^ 
which  drawB  in,  may  make  the  voyage  prosperous. 
Humility  ifferents  disturbance :  it  toc^  debate  asleqi,  - 
and  keeps  men  in  continued  peace.  When  the  two: 
goats  met  on  a  narrow  bridge  over  a  deep  stream,  was 
Bot  that  the  wiser,  which  lay  down  for  the  other  ta 
pass  over  him,  than  that  one  which  would  rather 
hazard  both  their  lives  by  coDtending  ?  The  fonner' 
preserved  himself  from  danger,  and  made  the  \aiiet 
indebted  to  him  for  Im  preservation.  1  will  never 
think  myself  dispivaged  either  by  preserving  peaco' 
or  doii^  good.  He  is  charitable,  who  for  christian 
ends,  can  be  content  to  part  with  his  due:  and  he- 
who  would  take  my  due  fr(Hn  me,  wrongs  not  me  so 
nuich  as  himself.  I  have  ever  thought  it  indiscretion 
to  vie  it  in  continued  strife.  Prevailing  is  but  victory- 
hi  part.  The  pride  of  my  t^ponent  may  still  remeiti- 
unctHiquered.  If  I  be  subdued,  beside  my  shame, 
J  purchase  his  contempt  to  boot,  wben.yielding  out 
<€  prudence,  I  triumph  over  all,  and  bring  him  in  to 
tm  nunc.  I  had  rather  be  accounted  too  humble, 
*iva  be  esteemed  a  little  proud.  The  former  tmds 
fco  virtue  and  wisdom ;  the  latter  to  dishonour  and 
vioe.  ' 
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of  religion  and  morality. 

j/o  render  a  man  perfect,  both  religion  and  natur^^ 
are  requisite ;  that  is,  faith  and  morality.  But  somi 
will  tell  me  that  there  needs  but  one ;  that  religii 
comprehends  them  both ;  and  certainly  the  Christiai^^ 
Religion  purely  practised,  will  be  sufficient;  for  I 
rectifies  and  confirms  the  law  of  nature,  and 
.  man  firom  corruption  by  faith,  presents  him  justified  ^-a 
and  a  fulfiller  of  the  law,  which  nature  cannot  dc^-^ 
Religion  more  properly  respects  the  service  of  God  ^ 
yet  takes  care  of  man  too.  Morality  looks  most  tc-^ 
our  conversation  with  men ;  yet  leaves  us  not,  wheK:^ 
we  come  to  God  and  religion.  I  confess,  I  understanc3 
not,  why  some  of  our  divines  have  so  much  criec^ 
down  morality.  A  moral  man  with  some,  is  bur^ 
another  name  for  a  reprobate :  whereas  truly,  charit^^ 
and  probability  would  induce  us  to  think,  that 
soever  is  morally  honest,  is  so  out  of  conscience,  i 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  God,  and  from 
instincts  o^  nature,  so  framed  and  qualified  by 
himself,  rather  than  out  of  sinister,  lower,  or  le^  nohb 
ends.  And  therefore,  I  hold  it  to  be  most  true,  tha.^ 
as  true  religion  cannot  be  without  morality,  no  mor^^ 
can  true  morality  be  without  religion.  I  look  upo^==^ 
it,  as  the  primitive  and  everlasting  law  and  religioir:::^ 
of  man,  which  enstamped  in.  his  soul  at  his 
is  a  ray.  issuing  from  the  image  of  God.  Till 
law  was  given,  what  religion  had  man  but  his  o 
morality,  for  almost  two  thousand  years?  It  wa9 
the  world's  religion.    What  was  it  else,  that  taugh*^- 
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'  man  to  prajr*  and  htimble  himself  to  a  Deitj ;  when 
he  had  done  amiss,  to  make  offertories  to  appease  an 
angry  Godhead,  and  to  think  of  ways  of  expiation  ?  - 
And  when  the  law  was  promulgated  in  tables  of  stone 
<to  shew  the  perpetuity  of  it),  was  it  not  the  same 
reduced  to  Uteral  precepts,  which  even  in  the  worftTs 
infaDcj,  was  written  in  the  hearts  of  men  ?  The 
judicial  and  ceremonial  law  of  the  Jews  was  abolished 
at  our  Saviour's  coming ;  but  the  Decalt^e,  because 
it  is  moral,  holds.  We  find  it  also  barelj  perceptive 
and  imperial;  do  this,  or,  do  not  this,  without  a 
reason  given  (unless  in  some,  by  consequence),  because 
b^ng  moral*  there  needed  none.  The  reason  was  in 
eac^  man's  heart  before ;  not  only  among  the  Jews, 
.but  the  Gentiles  dso.  It  was  the  universal  religion 
of  the  world,  which  God  at  first  gave  man ;  and  so 
pr^i;nant  in  the  minds  of  all,  that  it  was  sufficient, 
in  good  measure,  to  curb  the  loose  exorbitancies  of 
depraved  nature,  and  lead  her  up  towards  her  duty. 
What  barbarous  heathen  condemns  not  in  his  con- 
sdrace,  what  the  law  prohibits,  or  applauds  not  what 
it  commands?  Of  this,  the  great  Apostle  speaks, 
where  be  tells  us:  That  when  the  Gentiles,  tekick 
have  not  the  law,  do  yet  naturally  the  things  contained 
m  the  law,  they  are  a  law  to  themselves.  Even  reason, 
which  is  nature,  leads  a  man  up  to  religion^  palace ; 
though  it  shews  him  not  all  the  private  rooms  within 
it  It  brings  him  into  the  presence,  though  not  into 
the  privy  chamber.  It  ushers  him  to  faith,  which 
tightly  understood,  is  little  more  than  rarified  and 
pure  celestial  reason :  ffu*  of  faith,  there  is  reason  to 
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be^ven :  aiod  thdt^  it  be  set  in  a  beig^  heymA 
our  humon  p^rce|»feion,  it  is  tBiher  saper^devated^. 
thdn  icontmdictoiy  to  our  readoiL    When  naii  «ime^ 
^  £adth,  he  then  runs  mito£\mnad£,  but  not  at 
H^vifMf  himself.    He  but  lifts  up  nature  to  a 
'Scale.    Religion  and  virtue  is  but  natuls  betJka 
ttu>re  immedkatdy  Educing  its  original  6nim  Gcd, 
author  and  fountain  of  all  that  is  gpod.    Agieeabli 
to  this,  is  that  ^diich  the  orator  tells  vs,  in  his 
l$gihuSy  where  he  makes  virtue  notidng  ebe, 
pcsfect  nature  raised  to  its  fiill  subfimity. 
besides  the  schoolmen,  I  have  met  with  a  divin 
dedaring,  that  reUgio  est  omnium  maralium 
nBbilismna,  religion  is  the  noblest  of  all  moral 
Beas(m  can  tell  us,  that  having  (^fended,  we 
without  satisfiaction,  liable  to  punishmtot.    it 


set  us  to  search  for  a  Saviour;  though  it  etfmiot  finc==^ 
him  for  us,  in  his  gradous  contrivances  and  suUihi^^b 
immensities.  Even  the  Gospel,  in  its  hunger  xmrt, 
moral.  The  law  is  the  compendium  ofmoralitjr,  an 
the  (rospel  is  the  compendium  of  the  law.  Upoc:::^ 
loving  Qod  above  all  Aing^  and  our  neighbour  a^^ 
ourselves,  hangs  all  the  law  and  the  Go^ieL  An^^ 
this,  as  the  concreated  rule  of  man,  is  that  whidi  th^^ 
Apostle  c^  the  royal  law ;  whidi  if  we  fulfil,  we 
well.  I  find  in  most  religions,  some  tenets  which 
destructive  to  humanity ;  tenets  which  though 
in  the  first  sanction  and  fi!'ame  of  rel^on,  yet  in  tim 
brought  in  by  particular  professors,  who  have 
posterity  their  disciples.  The  very  foundations 
i^ligion,  have  by  such,  been  dispensed  with,  under  th 
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pnteaee  of  .public  intnwBt,  bst  in  iact  tabiiag  boi 

paaobievlar  ^csigiu.     Bvk  tfae^true  Christian  Rd^uHi 

and  fcruc  moidlitjidam  not  do  a  wrong,  nor  so  madt 

as  jiead  mcesaty,  wh&Kt  by  suffenng,  it  may  be: 

anuded.    Bven  in  all  reli^iii  it  wiU  be  .fiMnd,tbat' 

iriien  th^  are  cut  out  into  sects,  lAtey  run  to  diridon,' 

aBd  destroy.     JJke  little  rills  from  lai^  rirerB,  they^ 

suffer  not  tfae  stones  to  rest,  but  rattle  and  make  a 

noiie  with- tiirir  shallowness;  while  the  main  stream, 

by  reason  ci  his  deqmessj  is  both  smooth  and  silent. 

Men  who  axe  of  depraved  and  harsh  diqiositions,  are 

^ite^  to  become'  sectaries ;  and  when  such  come  onoe: 

taibeifiptinrel^ea(ftirtobewell  washed,  cleaBSeth)>' 

tbey  are  usually  more  Tirulent  than  any  other  sort  of 

men.     If  they  had  the  grounds  of  morafity,  even  the 

goodness  of  nature  would  make  tiiem  un-oj^iresaiT^ 

and.  teach  them,  that  it  were  noUer  ta  undergo  a 

aeif-ideaiifli  or  some  sufferance,  than  by  nngtdority  and 

llie  mratnity  of  an  eagtr  qileen,  to  create  a  public 

distudasce,  perhaps  to  thft  unhinging  of  the  whole 

iramc  of  goremment.    Certainly,  however  the  pre-- 

text  be  religion,  and  ^lat  misleading  meteor,  liberty ; 

yet  in  the  violators  of  a  just  authori^,  it  is  either  an 

ill-natnre,  or  a  sinister  end,  which  draws  them  to 

persist  In  maintaining  their  point.      If  there  were  . 

Cjbarity ^without  which  all  rdigion  is  vain)  no.  man  > 

'Would  p^er  a  s^f-inununity,  before  a  general  peace. 

rrhfirefore,  let  inen  be  never  so  specious  in  the  formal ' 

ppofessdcdi  and  verbalitjes  of  religion ;  when  I  see  them 

^fit  things  against  morality,  and  such  as  are  destructive  ■ 

tM  hnniao  society,  I  shdl  be  content  to  call  it  craft  or 
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policy,  but  byino  meaiis  religion.  To  circumvent  men 
into  snares  of  either  life,  estate,  or  liberty ;  to  entrap 
the  unwary,  and  well-meaning  man ;  to  grow  greats 
and  rise  by  my  neighbour's  fall,  to  which  I  have 
a)ntributed ;  to  undo  a  man,  for  acting  honesty  and 
conscience ;  to  delude  the  world,  by  vows  and  promises; 
to  falsify  oaths  and  public  manifestoes ;  to  be  prdd^al 
of  the  blood  and  lives  of  others ;  to  lift  them  out  of  the 
ift^orld  for  by-ends ;  to  appropriate  to  myself  that  whidr 
is  not  mine ;  to  pretend  one  thing,  and  act  the  con*' 
trary :  these  and  the  like,  being  against  the  rules  ci 
morality,  let  them  carry  what  face  they  will,  reHgion 
may  be  the  paint,  but  can  never  be  the  complexion 
of  such  actions.  He  who  is  not  moraUy  honest,  what- 
soever gloss  his  religion  bears,  he  wears  it  but  in 
water-colours,  which  either  a  warm  breath  or  a  wet 
storm,  will  melt  away  or  blemish.  Methinks,  I  find 
the  heathens  putting  the  blush  upon  the  {nractioe  of 
some  Christians,  who  stain  the  sincere  profession  of 
it  by  the  underhanded  complications  of  fraud  and 
collusion.  The  name  of  Great  was  not  undeservedly 
given  to  Alexander,  for  telling  one  who  persuaded 
him  to  take  the  advantage  of  a  dark  night,  to  attadc 
his  enemy  Darius :  that  he  had  rather  repent  his 
fortune  than  hlwh  at  his  victory.  I  shall  much 
suspect  that  religion,  which  has  not  the  mastery  of 
pride,  intemperance,  and  deceit.  There  is  a  genuine 
clearness  which  looks  braver  than  all  the  nick-named 
strong  abilities  of  over-reaching.  And  that  is  to  be 
a  man  answerable  to  David's  queries  in  his  15tb 
Psalm,  which  all  point  at  our  conversation  with  men. 
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n  the  banning,  it  makes  him  dweS  tn  Go$»  taber- 
laele;  in  the  end,  it  mtg  him  immoveable.  The 
Apostle  seems  to  couple  both  together,  when  he  tells 
IS,  that,  Jearing  God  and  working  righteoumesa, 
nakes  a  man  aceeptahle,inwhat  nation  soever  he  be. 
The  immolation  of  beasts  and  the  other  costly  obla- 
ions  in  the  law,  were  the  highest  outward  duties  of 
eligion  that  we  read  of;  yet  they  were  never  prized 
ike  the  integrity  of  an  honest  heart>  endeavouring  in 
lU  things  to  bear  a  good  vonaeience  toward*  God 
Old  toward*  men.  If  we  believe  Solomon,  the  Pro- 
iheta,  and  the  Apostles,  they  will  tell  us,  that,  to  dd 
u*tiee  and  Judgment  i*  more  acceptable  than  tacri- 
iee.  It  is  charity  and  unspottedness  which  is  the 
mre  and  findefied  religion.  And  indeed  God  hath 
10  need  oTotit  service,  were  it  not  for  our  own  avail : 
)ut  man,  hath.  And  pursuant  to  this,  there  are  six 
xHumandments  relating  to  man,  and  but  four  to  God : 
ret,  indeed,  as  they  cannot  be  divided,  they  all  make 
ip  one  law.  The  world  consisted  of  two  sorts  of 
[)e(^]e,  Jews  and  Gentiles.  The  true  worship  of  the 
Deity  was  discovered,  but  to  one :  but  the  moral  law, 
I'elating  to  man,  was  naturally  imposed  on  both ;  and 
vhai  both  parties  confirm  it,  why  should  any  decry 
t?  I  take  this  to  be  good  divinily,  though  I  have 
'  fittm  the  Roman  Persius: 

Suin  damtii  id  Superii,  de  magna  quod  dare  lance 
Non  pauit  magni  Mtssala  lippa  propago : 
Compotiiumjuiifasque  animi,  sanctosque  receuus 
Meatit,  el  incoctum  generoio  pectus  htmttto. 

Sat.  3, 
Let  me  give  that  which  from  the  golden  pot 
MeMala's  proud  and  bleai'-ey'd  race  could  not : 
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lies  securely  protected  from  all  the  strokes  bt  ad- 
versaries.  It  is  indeed  a  Deity ;  for  God  himself  is 
truth,  and  never  meant  to  make  the  heart  and 
tongue  disjunctives.  Yet  because  man  is  vanity 
and  a  lie,  we  ought  to  weigh  what  we  hear.  He  f  j 
has  an  easy  faith  who,  without  condderation,  believes  |  £i 
bU  that  is  told  him.  That  fish  wiU  soon  be  caught, 
which  will  be  for  swallowing  every  bait. 

Nee  citd  credidcris :  quantdm  cu6  credere  ladai, 

Exemplum  vohis,  non  Uve,  Procris  erit, 

Ov.  Am.  S. 

Believe  not  rashly  :  harm  from  thence  that  flows 
Dear  IVocris'  fate  in  sad  example  shows. 


As  for  a  liar,  I  look  upon  him  as  the  dregs 
mankind;  a  Proteus  in  conversation,  vizarded 
in  disguise;  as  one  who  hatli  bankrupted  hi 
in  humanity,  and  is  to  be  contemned ;  as  a  counter 
feit  to  be  nailed  upon  a  post,  that  it  may  deceive^^ 
no  more.  If  there  be  truth  of  tongue,  I  may  hdd-^^ 
a  traffic  with  men  in  other  respects,  vicious;  bu 
take  away  that,  and  I  tread  upon  a  bog,  and  quick- 
sands; and  like  the  Prophet  Isaiah's  idolater,  when 
I  expect  deliverance  as  from  a  God,  /  carry  a  lie 
in  my  hand.  Though  I  speak  not  always  afl 
that  is  truth,  yet  would  I  never  speak  any  thing 
fiedse.  A  man  may  be  over-bom  and  killed :  but 
truth  is  a  thing  immortal;  and  going  out  of  the 
world  with  him,  gives  him  courage  even  under  the 
axe's  stroke.  I  would  not  value  life  so  dearly,  Us 
to  purchase  it  with  the  poorness  of  a  lie. 


\ 


{ 
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OP   PREPARING    AGAINST   DEATH. 

jPhe  life  of  man  is  the  incessant  walk  of  time, 
wherein  eveiy  moment  is  a  step  towards  death. 
"Even  our  growing  to  perfection,  is  a  prepress  to  decay. 
Every  thought  we  have,  is  a  sand  running  out  of  the 
glass  of  life.  Every  letter  which  I  now  write,  is 
something  cut  off  from  the  measure  of  my  existence 
here. 

But  since  no  man  can  be  happy  in  this  life,  who  is 
afraid  to  die ;  it  oi^ht  to  be  our  principal  care,  either 
to  put  off  death,  or  overcome  the  fear  of  it  EIse> 
while  we  have  life,  we  shall  not  enjoy  it,  but  daily> 
with  the  fear  of  dying,  die.  To  put  off  death,  is  not 
in  the  power  of  man  to  do.  We  may  for  some  time, 
court  it  into  a  forbearance :  but  the  whole  world's 
weakh  is  a  bribe  too  small,  to  win  it  to  acquittance. 
But  the  fear  of  death  is  not  invincible.  It  is  a  giant 
to  the  weak,  but  a  pygmy  to  the  well-resolved.  We 
may  master  that,  and  then,  though  we  cannot  over- 
come death,  we  may  disr^ard  it ;  or,  so  brave  it,  as 
to  make  it  smile,  instead  of  frown  upon  us.  It  is 
tberefbre  fit,  we  take  heed  of  such  things,  as  like 
multiplying  glasses,  shew  fears  either  more  numerous, 
or  far  bi^^er,  than  they  are.  And  this  is  to  be  done 
hy  living  in  expectation  of  death,  by  rendering  our- 
«elves  familiar  with  it,  and  by  being  prepared  for  it, 
when  it  visits  us. 

First  then,  lest  death  should  seem  more  terrible  to 
me,  than  indeed  it  is,  I  will  live  in  daily  expectation 
of  it     It  were  madness,  to  think,  I  shall  never  arrive 
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To  the  jitft  Gods  let  me  present  &  mind. 
Which  civil  and  religious  duties  bind ; 
A  guileless  hearty  which  no  dark  secret  knows. 
But  with  the  gen'rous  love  of  virtue  glows. 


OP   TRUfFH   AND  ,L,XW<J. 

Xolum  that  a  tale  is  Xol^,  b^f;  cmly  makes 
difference,  betwixt  the  tru$h  and  a  lie.    IPor  a  tt< 
belie¥ed,  is  true ;  and  truth  uncr^tecL  a  lie. .  Bu^^  -t 
certainly,  there  re^ts  mudi  in^he  hearerfs  ju4ginQiit^=^ 
as  well  as  in  the  teUer's  fal3ebood.    It  must  be 
probable  lie,  which  Qi^es  the  judidQUs^  credulous 
4nd<  the  rielater.  top,  must  be  of  ^qme  repnta)^ 
otherwise,,  strange  atonies  dc^^t  30ipe  defi^i^ 
the  mind.    There  is  a  generation  of  vofiji  witji^  ^hfffx^^:^^ 
it  is  a  c^stom  to  clack  out,  any ,  thifig;  .tl^ir  h^ecjl^.^  ^ 
fanpy  C|>rings ;  who  ^re  so  haltituat^  to  fa)sehopdUs^-« 
t^  they  can  put-lie  an  almianack,  pr,  what  is  n^or^s^^ 
aphwcery  bill;  who  will  lie.  so  often,  tb^t  at  lasts==> 
they  are  not  ponspious  ,that  they  lie  ^t  all ;  ^uhI 
besides  creating  whole  scenes  of  their  p^iqEi,  capiK 
i^te  .any  thing  dearly  ^nd  capdidly,  jbiat  mm 
either  augment  or  dsxniiaish.     F^}se^ll9pd,  like  c 
cast  in  the  eyes  of  justice,  keep^  her  fi^pfi^soeiiig 
truth.     It  often  finds  its  way  to  the  bar  of  tribunals;: 
and  there  perverteth  judgment.     A  severe  penalt] 
were  well  inflicted  on  the  advocate  who  should 
to  obtrude  an  untruth.     Think  not  to  live  long  ii 
peace,  if  thou  conversest  with  a  lying  man:    noi 
canst  thou  live  long,  in  reputation.  .  You  can  neither^^^^^ 
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fi^y  fdnte  any  thing  after  likn^  nor  pttSB  a  righi 
ju^gmetit  upon  Any  tlmig  whidi  he  spesJcs.  If  you 
believe  him,  yeu  ate  deceived :  if  your  do  not  believe 
hiiii,  he  takes  it  as  an  affi*ont.  The  best  is,  either 
to  pass  him  by  iHthMt  y^ard,  or  to  cheek  him  a 
little  dUiqudy^  m  his  oWn  way ;  as'  when  one  told 
Cialba,  he  had  bought  lamprey  in  Sidly  five  feet 
long,  Galba  answered  him  by  saying,  that  was  no 
tinmder,  for  ihey  were  so  long^  that  the  fishermen 
nsed  them  for  ropes.  I  could  sooner  pardon  some 
crimes  which  are  capital,  than  this  wildfire  of  the 
tongue,  which  whips  and  scorches  wheresoever  it 
lights.  It  shews  so  mudi  sulphur  in  the  mind  of 
the  relater,  that  you  may  easily  conclude  that  it  is 
the  bi^th  of  hdlL  I  wonder  not  that  ingenuoks 
Uood  should  boil  so  high,  at  having  the  lie  given: 
ibr  sui?ely,  a  liar  is  both  a  coward  and  a  iraitor. 
He  is  a  coward ;  for  he  fears  the  &ee  of  man,  and 
therefixre  sneaks  fadiind  the  Uttkness  of  a  lie  to  hide 
loniself:  and  he  is  a  traitor;  for,  God  having  sent 
liim  to  defend  his  truth,  he  b^dLy  deserts  his  hold^ 
.and  nms  to  his  enemiesV  colours.  Sfieech  is  tlie 
eommopoe  of  the  world,  and  words  are  the  c^tieat 
%£  society.  What  have  we  to  rest  upon  in  this 
World,  but  the  pitifessions  and  declarations  which 
^nen  serious^  and  sefemnly  make?  When  any  of 
these  fidl,  a  figament  of  the  world  is  fcroken,^  and 
\viiatever  this  upheld  as  a -foundatitfi,  dGdls.  Tnith 
is  the  good  man's  mistress,  whose  beauty  he  .dai« 
Justify  against  all  the  fimous  tiltings  of  her  wanr» 
Bering  enemies ;  it  is  the  buckler  rnider  wiiicii  he 
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even,  and  endeavour  to  find  God  such  to  me  in  m] 
life,  as  I  would  he  should  appear  to  me  at  my  death. 
If  I  cannot  put  off  humanity  wholly,  let  me  put  off 
much  as  I  can ;  and  that  which  I  must  wear,  let 
but  loosely  carry.     When  the  affections  ^u*e  glued 
the  world,  death  makes  not  a  dissolution,  but  a 
tion ;  and  not  only  separates  the  soul,  but  tears  if 
away  :-*-so  the  pain  and  the  hazard  is  the  greater^^. 
He  is  a  happy  man  who  so  lives,  as  that  death, 
all  times,  may  find  him  at  leisure  to  die.     And  if  W4 
consider,  that  we  are  always  in  God's  hand ;  that 
lease  is  only  during  pleasure,  and  that  we  are  o] 
once  to  die :  as  we  must  be  infidels,  not  to  trust 
Deity,  so  we  must  be  fools,  to  struggle  where  we 
neither  conquer,  nor  defend.     What  do  we  do  whiles 
living,  if  we  be  afraid  of  travelling  that  highwa] 
which  hath  been  passed  through  by  all  that  hav4 
lived,  and  must  be  so,  by  all  that  shall  live  ?    W4 
pray,  undress,  and  prepare  for  sleep,  which  is  not  on< 
night  long ;  and  shall  we  do  less  for  death,  in  w] 
arms  we  must  rest  prisoners,  till  the  angel  with 
trumpet  summons  him  forth  to  resagn  us?     This 
not  make  life  more  troublesome,  but  more  comfortable^" 
He  may  play,  who  has  done  his  task.     No  6tewj 
need  fear  a  just  lord,  when  his  accounts  are  even, 
and  always  ready  drawn  up.     Thus  living,  I  maj 
die  at  any  time,  and  need  be  afiraid  at  no  time, 
who  dies  death  over  every  day,  if  he  does  not  kilTl-tf 
death  outright;  at  least,  he  makes  him  tame  wit 
watching  him. 
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AGAINST   EXTREME    LONGING, 

HE  too  earnest  pursuit  c^  temporal  things  is  a 
Dd  of  mental  idolatiy,  whemn  we  prize  our  desires 
jrond  oar  dut^ ;  and,  neglecting  our  submission  to 
x>Tideiice,  we  oTer-vahie  our  own  frail  ends,  and  set 
em  up  as  another  kind  of  Deitj.  So  we  sometimes 
ive  our  wishes,  but  with  such  success  as  Pyrrhus 
d  in  his  wars:  who  in  two  battles  against  the 
Mnans,  gained  his  victories  with  so  great  a  'loss, 
Bt  he  told  his  applauding  friends,  one  rictoiy  more 
Hild  tUisolutelj  undo  him.  Agrippina's  occidat  modd 
•peret,  proved  a  prophecy  of  her  own  destruction. 
eaA  had  not  flown  in  among  the  quails,  if  Israel 
A  not  been  too  impetuous  after  them.  Let  him  that 
ti  too  greectily,  beware  he  does  not  surfeit.  When 
I  are  too  eager  upon  what  we  desire,  we  become 
«  diildren,  froward,  and  crying,  till  we  pull  the 
dupon  us. 

■  flm'iyiiM  trepidtu  pavet,  vel  opiat, 
Sttod  MOM  tit  Uabilii,  ndguejuria ; 
Algecit  cigpeum,  hcoque  motiu, 
Nectit,  ^vid  taUat  trahi,  caienam. 

Boet  de  Consoiat.  e.  i.  m.  4. 

Wfao  not  himself,  unsteady  steers; 
But  pawionately  hopea,  or  fears; 
Quits  his  defence.     He  loosely  sits. 
And  his  own  chain,  to  draw  him,  knits. 

ben  God.  commands  sobriety  and  patience,  shall 
■Q  presnmeto shew  himself  intempoate?  He  that 
Mm  baste  to  be  rich,  shall  not  be  so  without  sin. 
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St.  Augustin  tells  us,  that  he  who  prays  for  the  things, 
of  this  life,  is  sometimes  graciouslj  heaid/  and  often 
graciously  refused.  Thy  physician  better  knows  than 
the  sick  man,  what  befits  his  health. .  He  wbo  if  not 
heard,  to  his  sense,  is  often,  to  his  fAStty.   If  the  thi^g 
I  desire  be  good,  I  cannot  trust  it  into  beiMer  bandi 
than  Providence  and  industry.    What  the  wise  JiWk 
says  of  anger,  may  hold  6i  all  otlier  pa^skms;  l^i 
rest  in  the  bosom  of  fbols.   What !  shaU  the  facultiff 
of  the  noble  soul,  made  to  contempkit^  h^liveo  4r4 
the  sacred  Deity,  stoop  so  low,  as  to  be  Wholly  taken 
up  with  temporal  and  terrestrial  vaniti^  ?  It  lA  lite 
an  emperor  catchii^  flies.  Surely  he,  who  in  h  htw^ 
serenity  can  bear  up  lumsdU*,  from  being la  ^ye  U> 
himsdf ;  who  can  be  content  sometimes  to  take  tin 
doud  for  his  guide,  as  well  as  the  fife;  wh^  kKdri 
upon  what  he  would  hftve  with  a  quietnesa  of  appt^ 
tition;  who  can  calmly  wish,  and  calmly  wont:*  itiii 
he  who  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  man.    If  I  caa^-K 
will  never  extremely  covet.     When  I  dote,  upon  aa^ 
tiling  here  below,  like  a  soldier,  I  break  my  ranlc  '> 
and  if  I  be  not  soon  reduced  again  to  order  by  im^ 
commander,  reason,  I  am  in  the  way  t>f  being  eith^^ 
killed  or  taken  prisoner. 


OF    PRAYER. 


It  is  not  an  easy  matter  for  men  ot  infierior 
to  gel  access  to,  or  freedom  of  conferenoe  with, 
earthly  prince.     To  ffive  admissidn  to  alL  woiiL^ 
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render  him  a  slav€ ;  and  had  he  an  ear  fbr  all,  h6  could 

not  have  wherewith  to  grant  and  satisfy  all.     He 

that  to  ail  shoidd  grant  what  is  aak^,  would  quickly 

leave  himself  nothing  at  all  to  grant;  he  might  peiv 

baps  enrich  others,  but  he  would  be  sure  to  impdverish 

MmselK     How  great  then  is  the  privile^  of  thd 

devout  Qhristuih,  who  hatih  a  retereiice  aiid  an 

aflfeotion  to  the  greatness  and  the  goodnesa  of  his  God  I 

Though  he  dken  lives  here  in  a  slight  esteem  among 

meci,  yet  by  his  prayers  and  th^  ardent  effusion  of  bis 

supplications  and,  wishes,  he  can  freely  confer  with 

the  King  of  Heaven.     Prayer  penetrates  through  al) 

thecloyds  and  spheres.     It  makes  a  man  a  kind  of 

ijktim$^  with  God ;  and  by  a  towering  flame,  mounts 

hini  to  the  bosom  of  the  Great  Create,  who  not  only 

hears  his  entreaties,  but  delights  in  l^is  requesta} 

Myites  hiiii  to  come,  and  promises  a  pleasing  or  a 

Chappy  return ;  which  He  shews,  in  fulfilling  his  desirei^ 

4ifi  else  in  doing  what  is  better  for  him.    What  if  I 

lie  not  known  to*  the  Nimrods  of  the  world,  the 

JPharaohs  and  the  Ptolemies  of  this  Egypt  ?     I  can 

0peak  to  Him,  to  whom  they  all  as  well  as  I,  must 

'bow.     My  admission  is  as  easy  as  thei;rs,  and  by  my 

liumble  prayers  (unless  my  own  offences  hinder)  I 

never  am  debarred  f5pom  access.     We  find  that  those 

^ho  are  daily  attendant  upon  great  persons,  do  by 

Aeir  intercourse  stand  better  with  them,  than  those 

P^haps  of  greater  parts,  who  live  as  strangers  to  them; 

■"^attd  so  it  is,  that  he  who  prays  often,  by  that  means 

'^^scomes  best  acquainted  with  God.      It  must  en- 

^1^  one  in  prayer,  to  read  what  S».  Augustin  has 
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metaphorically  enough  delivered  us:   OraHo  De^im 
ungit^  9€d  Idcrynia  eompungit;  Jujbc  lenity  iSa  cogii^ 
Prayer  anoints  Cod,  biit  weeping  pierces  him :  liiaty 
appeases,  this,  compels  him.     It  is,  at  any  rate,  so 
essential  a  part  of  religion,  that  I  think  I  do  not  err, 
if  I  say  there  can  be  none  without  it.    We  read  n<^ 
of  any  religion  the  thief  had,  besides  his  prayer  on  the 
cross :  yet  we  see,  through  the  mercy  of  our  Savionri 
it  presently  conveyed  him  from  a  bad  life  to  Paradi^ 
And  surely  man,  of  all  other  creatures,  would  be  the 
most  miserable  without  it.      When  he  is  shut  up  in 
prison ;  when  he  is  in  any  accidental  danger;  when 
he  has  fallen  into  displeasure,  by  his  offence  and  dii- 
obedience:'  where  is  his  friend,  where  his  support, 
where  his  reconciler,  if  this    be  wanting?     I- hid 
rather  be  deprived  of  all  the  solaces  of  this  life ;  yes, 
-and  the  ordinances  that  tend  to  a  better;  than  be 
debarred  of  recourse  to  my  Gk)d  by  prayer.     Next  to 
Christ,  it  is  man's  mediator,  to  re-instate  him  in  the 
favour  of  an  offended  Deity.     It  is  the  Moses  tiist 
opens  the  rock,  and  brings  Israel  food  in  the  wilder^' 
ness.     It  is  the  sun  that  gives  Jeremy  light  in  tb^ 
dungeon.     It  puts  a  muzzle  on  the  lion's  jaws,  tha^ 
else  would  tear  a  Daniel.      It  is  the  angel,  wh^'^ 
walking  with  the  children  in  the  furnace,  keeps  tho^ 
from  so  much  as  singeing  in  the  midst  of  fieroe^^ 
flames.     It  can  arrest  the  sun  in  its  swiftest  cours^^ 
and  like  a  sentinel  command  it  to  stand.      Wit^^ 
reverence  be  it  spdken,  it  is  a  kind  of  charm  cast  u] 
the  Almighty,  so  powerfiil,  that  it  prevails  u 
Omnipotency,  and  makes  God  to  whom  we  su^ 
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baocfoe  asmtor  unto  us ;  Letmealon^,  (asif  he  were 
hplitoi,)  was  the  reply  to  Moses  when  he  was  impor- 
tvined  by  him.  Certamlyi  it  was  because  God  saw 
it  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  his  children,  that  he 
would  not  leave  it  in  the  power  of  man  to  take  it 
fiDom  them.  Rome's  empire,  in  all  her  ten  persecu- 
tions, coi}ld  not  deprive  Christians  of  this.  This, 
they  could  make  use  of  in  the  dark  without  a  tongue, 
and  in  the  midst  of  all  their  enemies,  while  their 
tdrmentors  stood  and  watched  them.  Load  a  man 
iriib  chains,  let  him  lie  upon  the  rack,  and  leave 
hini  but  a  live  heart;  and  prayer  shall  dwell  there 
gut  of  the  tyrant's  reach,  and  comfort  him.  And 
^kmbtless  it  speaks  Gk)d's  heaviest  judgment,  when 
m^  are  seared  up  by  a  spirit  which  cannot  pray. 
Who  can  conceive  any  thing  more  miseraUe  than  a 
Judas  or  a  Spira,  both  shut  out  from  prayer?  It 
deprives  the  soul  of  hope ;  and  then  is  despair  let  in, 
wi^  that  immortal  worm,  the  terrors  of  eternal  guilt. 
He  gives  himself  up  to  perdition,  who  n^lects  to  give 
hiniself  to  prayer.  Man  is  never  so  independent,  but 
every  minute  he  must  need  his  Gk>d.  And  if  he  mak^B 
itiimself  a  stranger^  can  he  expect  to  be  heard  as  a 
friend  ?  Other  sacrifices  of  the  law  have  sometimes 
pet  with  a  check ;  but  this  from  a  sincere  heart,  is  an 
(^fering  which  is  ever  pleasing :  and  importunity  does 
not  give  offence.  If  it  prevailed  upon  the  unjust  judge, 
will  not  .the  most  righteous  God  be  gained  upon  by 
jit?  And  indeed,  what  is  it  that  can  sepd  us  away 
^mipty,  but  ourown  sins  ?    For  if  it  carry  us  not  safely 

*  Deut.  ix.  14;  Expd.  xxxii.  10. 
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liircMgh  all  the  roads  of  ditnger,  the  fimlt  ii  in  tm^ 
sdves^  Bot  it.     Like  a  fi^thfiil  eompetikm^  wbet^ 
friends,  health,  health,  honour,  and  life,  aite 
us,  this  holds  Us  by  the  hand  and  teads  M  to  o 
tiie  shades  of  death.    When  speech  is  goiie>  it 
up  hands  and  eyes^  and  faistead  of  language. 


THE   VIRTUOUS   MAN    IS   A    WONDER. 

T^HAT  fire  i6  of  ^  Unusual  c6mpositi<yn,  whSeh 
bum  in  water  t  and  so  mUst  hid  teihper  be,  Whie^Ki 
can  itemain  unsullied  and  i*etain  its  brightttesir  ^fait^^Cf 
encompassed  by  corruption,  and  courted  by  thdl^tf 
temptations  whidi  every  where  (like  the  ambiefit  ailfl 
encfax^le  him.  When  the  handsome  courtefemi^  Thet^* 
data  vaunted  tO  Socrates,  how  much  she  WM  tn 
esteemed  he(6it  kirn,  because  she  could  gMn  Ifittn; 
proselytes  from  him,  but  he  none  at  all^  frnm  hw  j 
reified,  it  ^as  no  flxmikr  i  Jbt'  ihiiedmt*  dblM 
iBMy  Mid  disctgfhdkig  Vidad^i^,  itXik  hif  c&mj 
them  t0  tke  tk&ffl^  ttnd  Mtendingpa^  ^tii^M^^ 
Virtue  dwells  at  the  head  of  a  Hver ;  to  which 
Cannot  get^  but  by  rowing  agakisl  the  Cin*fent 
that  walks  through  a  large  fidd,  has  only  a  m 
path  to  guide  him  right  in  the  Way;  aild-oti  bM^^ 
aides,  what  a  wide  rOcM  has  he  td  wander  in  I  Wh^^ 
latitude  can  bound  ^  profane  wit,  or  a  iM/A^^tm^^ 
fa^cy ?  The  loose  tongue  lets  fly  ^t  all;  WhOe 
sober  Duvid  sets  a  Watch  on  his  lips,  and  examine 
all  his  language  ere  it  passes.    Eveff  tirtile^  )iiu 

vices,  which  close  her  up  in  curious  limits ;  and 
she  swerve,  though  never  so  little,  she  suddenly  stej 
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into  OTW.  Life  may  be  ooropered  to  the  paasage 
between  Scylla  and  Charybdis;  if  we  miss  the 
channel,  our  batic  is  soon  wref&ed.  Religfioii,  hath 
superstition  and  profaneness :  fortitude,  hath  fear  and 
nkfaoeBs :  liberality,  mrarkie  and  prodigntf  ty :  ju$ticei 
tigaai  and  piuti^ty ;— and  bo  the  like  in  othMst 
which  has  made  some  to  define  virtue  to  be  nothmg 
else  but,  a  medium  between  two  extremes.  The  truth 
fas  tfie  track  of  Tirtne  is  a  nice  way ;  it  ii  walking 
BpoB  an  edge.  And  were  there  not  a  star  within, 
wbi4:h  guide*  and  shoots  its  rays  of  oofnfort,  nature 
Wduld  hanlly  ialee  the  pains  to  be  virtuous.  Virtue 
ib  A  w«r  whnrdn  a  man  must  be  perpetual  sentind. 
ItHsm  obdi^  whkh, thoii^  founded  in  the  earth, 
b«th  a  sfkn  whidi  reaches  to  Heaveii.  like  the 
p^m-tzee,  thou^  it  has  pleasaat  firtut,  it  is  baid  to 
OMneat;  fiutiiestdnia  not  easy  tAcUmb.  Vtrhamm^ 
itUd  nee^fim,  nac  migttigi  potettt  naM  ilkt  tdter 
l^fiattt  tttuquam  JPbtemjc,aimm  tpdngentenmo  no*- 
eHnr.  A  good  maa  is  naitber  quickly  made,  nor 
easily  tmdmatood :  fiir,  iike  the  Phcraiix,  he  is  bom 
trat'oBoftinftfebundred  years.  And  this  was  Seneca's 
DpiOimv    To  which  that  t^  Awonius  is  not  lunlUce : 

Vir  bonus  el  lapiens,  ytiaUm  vix  repperit  ilium 
it^lifm  i  multit  komiitani,  ctMStUtM  Apollo.    ■ 

Eid.  16. 

AmoQgkt  many  thousandi,  tearn'd  Apollo  can. 
Thus  wise  and  good,  scarce  find  one  single  man. 

VUtite  19  exercised,  in  sufferUigs  and  difficulties.  It 
Bt  ft  Bcoeva's  fHxitid,  thronged  wUh  the  arrows  «f  the 
en»ny.   ' 
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Non  ea  ad  attra  moUi$  4  terris  via. 
Imperia  dura  tolle,  quid  tnrtus  erit  T 

From  earth  to  heaven,  the  way  *%  nor  soft,  nor  smooth. 
In  easy  things,  brave  virtue  hath  no  place. 

To  be  a  virtuous  man,  is  like  mnning  a  city  bj 
inches;  for  we  must  not  only  make  good  our  oi 
ground,  but  we  must  repel  our  enemies,  who 
assault  us  at  every  opportunity.    If  ip  vice  there 
a  constant  prc^ressive  action,  there  must  in  virtue 
a  constant  vigilance ;  and  it  is  not  enough  that  it 
constant ;  it  must  be  universaL  In  a  battle,  we 
in  complete  armour.    Virtue  is  a  cataphract :  for  i\ 
vain  we  arm  one  limb,  if  the  other  be  without 
defence.    I  have  known  a  man  slain  in  his  eye, 
if  but  there  armed,  would  have  been  a  match  for 
enemy.    The  good  man  is  the  world's  miracle.     H^^ 
is  not  only  nature's  mistress,  but  art's  masterpiece^:^ 
and  heaven's  mirror.     To  be  soaked  in  vice,  is 
grow  but  after  our  breed ;  but  the  good  man  I 
worthily  magnify ; — ^he  is  beyond  the  mausolaeum 
Ephesian  temple.      To  be  an  honest  man,,  is  to 
more  than  nature  meant  him.     Like  the  only 
philosopher's  stone,  he  can  una^chymy  the  allay 
life,  and  by  a  certain  celestial  process,  turn  all  th< 
brass  of  this  world  into  gold.   He  it  is,  who  can 
his  bark  in  every  ruffling  wind,  and  can  make 
thorny  way  pleasant.   A  wise  and  virtuous  man  when-^^ 
in  adversity,  may,  like  a  dark  lanthom  in  the  ni^i 
seem  dull  and  dark  to  those  who  are  about  him ;  bui 
within,  he  is  full  of  %ht  and  brightness ;  and  wl 
he  chooses  to  open  the  door,  he  can  shew  it 
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OF   MEHORT   AND   FORGETFULNESS    IN 
FRIENDSHIP. 

*  OBOETFULNE88  ID  fnendslup  maj  sometimes  be 
t  necessaiy  as  memory:  for  it  Is  hard  to  be  so 
cactly  vigilant,  but  that  even  the  most  perfect 
laU  sometimes  give  and  sometimes  take  offence, 
[e  who  expects  every  thing  to  be  complete,  re> 
.embers  not  the  frailty  of  man;  and  he  who 
^members  too  much,  foigets  himself  and  his  friends. 
'  love  can  cover  a  multitude  of  infirmities ;  friend- 
up,  which  is  the  growth  of  love,  surely  ought  to  do 
more.  It  was  Christ  oiir  Saviour  that  laid  down 
s  life  for  his  sdieep.  even  while  they  were  stnt^ling 
om  his  ttM.  Nor  ou^t  my  forgetfulness  in  friend- 
ip  to  be  exercised  only  abroad ;  but  Mtentimes  as 
myself,  and  at  home.  If  I  do  my  friend .  a  courtesy, 
make  it  none,  if  I  put  him  in  mind  of  it;'^-^ 
:pecting  a  return,  I  am  kind  to  myself  not  him  { 
id  then  I  make  it  traffic,  not  ben^cence : 

Snc  mihi  prttttiteris  mMuiif,  KMperfBC  Itnibo  ; 

Cur  igitvr  lacira,  Ponluime  T  tu  lojiterii. 
Ivfipio  quotieM  aiicui  tua  dona  rrferre, 

Protiml*  exclttmat,  Dixerat  ipse  mihi. 
Hon  helU  qiutdamfaciuMt  duo .-  ttffictt  unut 

Huie  operi.     Si  vit  at  lo^uar,  ipK  tatx. 
Crede  miki,  guantnt  ingentia,  foMAiUM,  donei ; 

AMCtorit  peremt  gamlitate  tut. 

Mart.  L  S.  Ep.  U. 
'What,  Potthume,  thou  hait  done,  I'll  ne'er  foi^et : 
V/by  thould  I  smother  it,  when  thou  tnimpetst  it  i 
When  I  to  any  do  tby  gifts  reltte, 
■He  preoently  [Sfriies,  I  heard  bim  My't. 
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Some  things  become  not  two ;  here  one  may  serve. 
If  I  must  tell,  do  thou  thyself  reserve. 
Believe  me,  Posthume,  though  th]^  gifts  be  Vast ; 
They  perish  when  the  author's  tongrue  runs  wast. 

If  I  be  able  to  do  m  good:  office  to  anotbcr^  I  reba*^ 
it  by  remembering  it;  I  blot  it  oii^  when  I  ^^ 
about  to  text  it^  If  I  reteire  ofie,  I  render  xxsjwsiM 
unwonhy  of  it,  whensderer  I  foijget  it^  Tbat  ^ 
but  a  barren  earth  where  th6  seed  dies,  befbre  M 
eomes  to  lipcnessw  JBen^fidH  itUer  duM  lea 
AUer  sUakHoUhuci  deb^t  dad:  atier  ageepti 
quam.  Qui  dtdit  lm*^l/tcikm^  tmceid:  nonet,  f^ui 
astq^L  Between  iwi>  friends  it  is  the  Uw  of  kin^^ 
nesBy  that  he  that  does  one,  fbi^  it  presently  i  b&^ 
he  that  tecdves  it,  neVer«4~<MSiivel7  that  mnn  iMims  ^ 
tu)bly>  and  it  mukies  £ram  his  oWn  genuine  goodotcms^ 
when  he  caMi  not  tb  have  may  know  it^  but 
friend  alone  ^^but  he  who  blowti  his  trumpet  at 
dma,  in  a  Pharisee,  tn  ftienddnp,  i  wtwhl 
remember  my  friend^s  kindness  i  but  I  woidd  fctg?^ 
the  favours  that  I  do  him.  I  would  also  foi^t  1^3 
n^lects ;  and  I  would  remember  my  own  ihilin^^ 
Friendship  thus  preserved,  ends  not  but  with  life. 


WHEREIN    A    CHRISTIAN   EXCELS   OTHER   MEN, 

TfiERE  are  several  things  wherein  a  christw^*** 
has  niuch  the  advantage  of  all  the  professors  ^^^ 
other  religions.  He  eicods  them  all,  in  his  fortitud-— -^' 
in  his  hope,  in  his  eharity,  in  his  fiddity.    In  ^ 
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jurt  culs^  how  abundaM  ii  Urn  Cbriitiaii,  in  fyri 
titiuk !  Nothing,  .within  the  power  of  inao>  can 
a|^  his  noble  courage.  We  may  ttuly  affirm  thfU 
all  other  refgions  put  together,  cannot  ooms  near 
the'udtoldi  multitudes  of  martjn  for  Christianity  1 
nor  hsth  ever  bny  other,  inoreBsed  so  much  uoder 
nfiirings.  If  there  be  any  nectar  in  tUa  life,  it.is  In 
file  pains  that  we  fudiire  for  virtue.  The  caino 
gives  courage,  and  being  a  juil  one,  we  are  backed 
by  a  MMfibr  Naiura,  that  will  not  let  us  fear.  7%« 
Lord  i»  mif  iight,  says  Da^ ;  ivhom  then  ihall  I 
jSmt?  1^  Lord  ii  my  atrengik:  ^  u^um  A&m 
thaUI.he  (ffmidf  When  the  aged  Poiycaipus  Was 
urged  to  refiroach  Christ,  he  toM  the  prooansul 
Herod,  that,  Jxmr^jr€  and  si£  yeaft  ke  had  itrvtd 
kim,  ami  n^er  wcw  harvted  by  Aim:  toithwkat 
eoHaience  then  could  he  Matpke^i&  4kat  XHng  wAa 
wasiitSmiioarf  And  being  threatened  by  Hteod 
with  fire,  if  he  would  not  swear  by  Caesar's  ibrfeune  ( 
lie  exchuDWd,  It  U  your  ignorance  that  made  yem 
to  empeet  k.  If  you  kitmc  not  vAo  I  am,  I  teH  yda^, 
that  lama  C^rultat.  And  when,  at  the  five,  they 
would  have  fastened  him  to  the  stake,  the  undaunted 
bishop  cried  out  to  let  him  alone  as  he  was ;  for 
God,  who  had  enabled  him  to  endure  the  fire,  would 
enable  him  also,  without  any  chatDS  of  thdrs,  to 
stand  unmoved  in  the  midst  o£  flmnes  ^->~and  so, 
-with  his  hands  behind  him  be  renuined  unstirred, 
-until  he  received  his  crown  of  gtory.  Here  .is  an 
instance  of  the  noble  and  heroic  nature  of  Chris- 
tianity; of  the.  stnmgest  course,  in  the  weakest 
^^ ;-  of  a  magnanimity,  as  &r  exeeeding  cdd  Rome's 
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boasted  Scsvola's,  as  Uie  whde  hodf  ddes  ^  hmid 
in  magnitude.    Victor  Utic^bos  teQs  us^  that  when 
Djonysia,  a  noUe  matron,  was  stripped  of  her  co?efK 
ing,  and  barbarously  scourged,  she  with  a  coan^ 
beyond  her  sex,  and  in  the  midst  of  blood,  toU 
her  tormentors,  that  what  they  intended  Jbr  her 
^amef  ehauld  hereafter  be  her  ghry.    It  is  HMMt 
true  that,  in  matters  unjust,  the  Christian  reHgioa 
makes  a  coward  of  man ;  but  in  matters  which  ase 
right,  it  advances  human  courage  above  the  standi 
ard  of  humanity.     With  heaven  and  the  comnumdaL 
of  a  Deity  before  a  Christian,  all  the  temptations  of 
this  world  become  unedged  and  unprevailing.     And 
certainly,  one  main  cause  of  this,  is    his    hope; 
wherein  as  well  as  in  his  fortitude,  he  excels  aS^ 
others;  seeing  further  by  the  Gospel's  light,  tha^ 
any  in  the  worid  beside.    The  heathens,  as  the^tf 
Uved  in  darkness,  so  going  to  the  bed  of  death  wkliui^^*' 
a  candle,  saw  not  where  they  were  to  lie ;   and,  r^^i^ 
general,  they  saw  nothing  beyond  death,  but  dwfr^J 
oblivion  or  annihilation:  or  else  died,  in   doubl 

which  mor^  than  any  thing,  distracts  the  mind. 

• 

'  Po9t  mortem  nihil  est :  ipsaque  mors  nihil ; 

Velocis  ipatii  meta  noviMsima. 

Spem  ponant  avidi,  solliciti  metum, 

Skueria,  quojaceas  post  obitum  loco  f 

9uo  non  natajaeent. 

Senec.  Troad.  Act  t.  < 

Deaths  nothing  is;  and  nothing  in  its  place : 
'Tis  but  the  last  point  of  a  posting  race.* 
The  greedy,  hope;  the  troubled,  fear  lay  by: 
Wouldst  know  where  'tis,  that  afler  death  men  lie? 
'Tis  where  those  are,  that  never  yet  were  born. 
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Mabometism  indeed  holds  out  aaateMng,  after  the 
body's  disstdtrtioD ;  but  it  is  a  seiuual  h^^uness,  sudi 
as  tiie  fraUty  of  tiie  body  is  capoUe  of.  What  beie 
tb^  covet,  they  pn^mse  for  themselves  in  Paradise ; — 
ao  that,  the  change  being  small,  the  expectatum  can* 
not  be  great;  and  the  life  which  they  actually  eiyoy 
on  earth,  must  be  rather  preferred  by  them,  than 
nmidng  the  hazard  by  death,  as  to  experienctDg  a 
condition,  atdj  in  some  d^ree,  better.  The  Jews,  in 
part,  allow  of  an  immortality ;  though  the  Sadducees 
demy  it,  whose  hope  is  buried  in  the  same  grave  with 
tlKmselves.  But  the  Christian  hath  a  hope  whieh 
slunes  within  him.  The  ji^s  attending  hint,  are  ^- 
rttual  and  eternal ; — the  beatific  vision  of  the  face  of 
God,  to  see  and  know  the  immense  creator  of  aU 
things ;  the  union  to  the  Godhead ;  the  e^joymoit  of 
a  Deity,  hegrwid  our  conceptions^  htie>— such  thin|^ 
as  were  not  iawfiil  for  the  great  Apoatle,  hereto  utter; 
the  being  freed  irpm  evil,  and  the  fear  o£  it;  the. 
being  set  in  a  state  of  purity  and  perfection,  fiu: 
beyond  the  thoughts  that  here  in  the  weakness  of  the 
flesh  we  carry ;  as  far  exceeding  our  present  appre- 
hensions, as  spirits  do  exceed  the  dross  of  vile  cor- 
nipticm.  The  hope  and  fitith  of  such  must  needs 
be^jet  a  fortitude,  which  can  never  be  attained  bat 
by  those  who  poiisess  such  hope  and  faith.  Death,  as 
a  f»rate,  steals  away  others  ironi  their  country  here 
bdow,  and  with  ten  thousand  fears  distracts  thew, 
because  they  know  not  where  they  shall  be  carried. 
Bat  the  Chrntian  goes  as  sent  for  Itry  an  amhasBodor, 
to  the  court  of  heaven,  there  to  partake  felicities 
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what  is  it  we  can  lose  that,  property,  we  tan  call 
ours?  Job  goes  fturther;  he  blesses  Him  that  takek 
mwoffy  M  wdloi  Him  that  gives; — and  by  a  question, 
eondudes  his  contentment  with  both  these  condi^ 
tions : — ShaU  we  reeeive  good  at  the  hands  of  the 
Lordf  andnot  etfil?  If  he  (fid  afterwards  fly  out,  it 
was  the  provocations  of  his  misguided  friends,  not 
his  being  stripped  of  all,  which  made  him  do  so.     If 
one  lend  me  a  jewel  to  wear,  shall  I,  because  I  use  it» 
say,  it  is  my  own ;  or,  when  my  friend  requires  it 
again,  shall  I  say,  I  have  lost  it  ?  No,  I  will  rather 
restore  it    Though  we  are  pleased  that  we  are 
tiusted  with  the  borrowed  things  of  this  life,  ire 
ought  not  to  be  displeased  when  the  Great  Oeator 
eatts  for  what  he  had  only  lent  us.    He  dees  us  not 
injury,  who  takes  no  more  than  his  own:  and  he 
pleads  an  unjust  title  against  heaven,  who  rq^es  at 
what  the  God  of  heaven  resumes.  It  was  doubtless 
ttiis  consideration  which  led  Zeno,  when  shipwrecked' 
to  applaud  Fortune,  and  to  say,  she  had  aded  in  nb 
Other  w|iy  than  honestly,  in  reducing  him  to  his  coat 
Shall  God  afford  ud,  all  our  life  long,  not  only  fix)d, 
but  feasting,  not  for  use  but  ornament,  not  for  neces^ 
sity  alone,  I^lt  lor  pleasure ;  and  when,  at  last,  he 
Withdraws  these  things  fit>m  us,  shall  we  be  angiy 
and  melancholy  ? 

In  all  losses,  I  would  have  a  double  prospect.    I 
would  consider  what  I  have  lost,  and  I  would  hari 
regard  to  what  I  have  left.    It  may  be,  in  my  loss, 
may  find  a  benefit.  I  may  be  rid  with  it^  6f  a  troubU; 
snare,  or  a  danger.  If  it  be  wealth,  pethapS  th^ 
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a  tiitw  when  I  had  it  Dot.  Let  me  think,  if  theft  I  Iired 
ii0t  well  without  it.  And  what  then  should  hinder, 
that  I  should  not  do  so,  now?  Have  I  lost  my  riches^? 
It  is  a  thousand  to  one  but  some  other  did  lose  themi 
before  they  were  mine.  I  found, them,  when  anotha< 
lost  them ;  and  now,  it  is  likely,  wme  one  else  will 
find  them ; — and  though,  perhaps,  I  may  have  lost  a 
benefit^  yet,  thereby  I  may  also  be  eased  of  a  load  of 
care.  In  most  things  of  this  nature,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  loss,  more  than  the  loss  itself,  that  vexes.  If 
the  only  prop  of  my  life  were  gone,  my  wonder  ought 
to  be,  that  in  so  many  storms,  I  rode  so  long  with 
that  one  single  anchor,  which  has  at  lart  failed  me. 
When  war  had  deprived  Stilpo  of  all  his  temporal 
goods,  and  Demetrius  asked  him,  how  he  could  bnxA 
'  so.  great  a  desolation  ?  he  replied,  thai  he  had  loit 
m^Ung.  The  goods  he  had,  he  ttiU  ei0oyed;  hit 
virtue,  prudence,  Justice,  still  were  with  him ;  these 
were  tiuUterf  permanent  and  immortal:  as^fitr  the 
other,  it  was  no  wonder,  that  what  was  perishable, 
should  perish. 

In  the  next  place,  let  me  look  to  what  I  have  lefti 
-^<e  who  miscarries  once,  will  the  better  husband  what 
j»  left.  If  the  die  of  fortune  has  thrown  me  an  ifl 
chance,  let  me  strive  to  mend  it  by  my  good  play, 
^'^liat  I  have,  is  made  more  precious,  by  my  want  of 
^V'lmat  I  once  possessed.  If  I  have  lost  but  little,  let 
'Vk^  be  thapkiul  that  I  have  lost  no  more,  seeing  thri 
*eKnainder  was  as  flitting  as  that  whidi  is  gone.  He 
'^l&o  iu  a  battle  is  but  sightly  wounded,  rather  re- 
ioaces  that  he  has  got  off  so  well,  than  grieves  that  he 
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has  been  }|iurt.  But,  admit  that  all  19  gone;  a  ro^ii 
hath  hope  still  left;— and  he  may  as  well  hope  to 
recover  the  things  he  hath  lost,  ^  that  he  did  acquire 
them,  when  he  had  them  not.  This,  will  lead  him  tQ 
a  new  resource,  where  he  cannot  deny  but  he  may  be 
supplied  with  advantage; — God,  will  be  left  stiU. 
And  who  can  be  poor,  who  hath  Him  for  his  friends 
that  hath  all  ?  In  penury,  a  Christian  can  be  rich : 
and  it  is  a  kind  of  paradox  to  think  he  can  be  poor, 
who  is  destined  to  be  a  kingdom's  heir. 


OF   LONG   AND   SHORT   LIFE. 

He  that  lives  long,  does  often  outlive  his  happiness. 
Youth,  like  the  sun,  oft  rises  clear  and  dancing; 
while  the  afternoon  of  life  is  cloudy,  thick,  and  turbu- 
lent.    Had  Priamus  not  lived  so  long,  he  would  not 
have  seen  his  fifty  children  slain,  nor  Troy  destroyed, 
nor  himself,  after  a  reign  of  two-and-fifty  years,  made 
captive,  and  by  Pyrrhus  killed.     Sylla  got,  the  name 
of  Happy;  Pompey,  the  name  of  Great;  yet  by  living 
long,  they  both  of  them  lost  those  titles.     The  high 
fortune  of  Augustus  was  not  sweetened,  by  his  long 
extended  life : — ^it  coidd  be  no  great  pleasure  to  him 
to  want  an  issue  male ;  to  see  his  adopted  sons  un- 
timely lost ;  his  daughter's  looseness   staining  the 
honour  of  his  house ;  and,  at  last,  rather  by  necessity 
than  choice,  to  fix  upon  a  successor  neither  worthy 
of  himself  nor  Rome.     How  much  more  blest  had 
Nero  been,  if  he  had  not  out-lived  his  first  five  ye^ 
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ofempite!  WtoitU(pastwithu8,wekboW:  bfftWhO 
can  pt7  into  the  wqinb  of  iiitutit^  ?  Though  S«n6ca 
had  only  tatted  tbe  disposition,  not  ^  the  anger  of 
N«ro ;  yet  he  found  enough  to  make  him  exdaim^ 
Hem  qu&m  mtiieapctHilenda  oecurrmtt,  dm  vitendo} 
A^,  like  a  tired  horse,  ridea  dull  towards  bia  journey^ 
end ;  wMle  every  new  Aetter-out  gtdlopi  airayj  taiA 
leaves  tiie  other  to  his  melancholy  trot.  In  ytiuthj 
mtamed  blood  goads  lu  on  to  foDy ;  and,  till  eyperi- 
ence  reins  us,  we  ride  unbitted,  wild;  and,  in  a  wantoii 
fling,  disturb  ourselves,  and  all  that  come  but  near  us. 
In  age,  ourselves  are  with  ourselves,  diq)leased.  We 
are  looked  upon  by  others  as  things  to  be  endured, 
not  courted,  or  implied  to.  Who  is  it  will  be  fond  of 
gatfaerio^  &ding  flowen? 

On  the  otbec  hand*  what  is  it  tbat  we  lose  6y 
dymg?  i£,  as  Job  says,  our  ^  be  a  warfkre,  whd 
Tin  be  angry  that  it  ends  betimes  ?  iMe  is  but  ff 
play,  upoa  this  world's  stage; — and  if  a  man  were  tH 
choose  his  part,  in  diaerttkm,  he  would  not  take  it  ^  - 
tiie  length,  bat  for  the  ease  and  goodness  of  it  Th« 
short  life  has  the  shorter  account  to  render.  And  if 
it  be  one  of  the  greatest  felidties  man  can  enjoy,  to^ 
lead  suofa  a  Ufe^  as  i»  net  displeasing' to  6ott;  thos^* 
who  so  live,  cannot  enter  upon  death  too  soon.  It  itf 
true,  X  msiy  by  living,  be  instrunKfttal  to  Grod's  gloty,' 
thegDoAefotbersr, andntyownbenefit;  btatiflw^tgh 
Qsy  own  corruptlme^  the  world's  temptations,  and  tIMr 
imAice  of  my  enettiles,  the*  odds  as^  on  the'  other  sfdtf. 
f>cath  to  a  yightedtis  Man,  whether  it  oometh  socinoif 
iMtci  is  the  beginniiig'ef  a  eevti^  h&pphie»;  and,  &iis 
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end  of  a  doubtful  and  dlojed  pleasure.  I  win  not 
much  care>  whether  mj  life  be  long  or  short  ;If  ahort^ 
the  fewer  my  days  be,  the  less  I  shall  haye  of  trouMe ; 
the  sooner  shall  I  arrive  at  happmess;' — iE  I  escape 
from  nothing  else,  I  shall  escape  from  the  hazani^ 
life  will  keep  me  in.  If  long,  let  me  be  sure  to  lay  it 
out,  in  domg  the  more  good ;  and  then,  though  I  stay 
for  it  a  while,  yet  as  abstinence  sharpens  app^te, 
so  want  and  expectation  will  make  my  joy  moi^ 
welcome. 


OF  ESTABLISHING  A  TROUBLED  GOVERNMENT. 

IlE  that  would  estaUiA  a  trouUed  government, 
must  first  vanquish  all  his  foes.    Who  can  be  quiet, 
while  his  enemy  is  in  arms  against  him?    Factious 
heads  should  be  higher  by  a  pole,  than  their  bo£e& 
He  that  would  rule  over  many,  must  first  fight  with 
many,  and  conquef ;  and  be  sure  to  cut  off  those  that 
raise  up  tumults,  or  by  a  migestic  awe,  keep  them  is 
a  strict  subjection.    In  every  aUe  prince,  Lipsiui 
would  have  two  things  eminent,  vU  et  virtui,  power 
and  virtue.    He  ought  to  have  power,  to  break  insiir* 
rection  at  homeland  repel  invasumfirom  abroad.     IS< 
ought  to  have  virtue,  to  preserve  his  state  and  dignite^v 
aod,  by  the  necessary  art  of  poKcy,  so  ordar  all  tl:^ 
streams  of  government,  as  that  they  may  jmnck^Ji^^ 
and  obedient  in  their  prq^ier  chann^^ 
certainly,  the  most  essential  part  oi 
WiOwA  it,  a  prince  is  but  fortune's  idol, 
ScgMras  may  rieyik  imd  i|mii»  at  his  p^^         Bts^ 


though  he  has  powo* ;  yet,  if  he  have  not  restrfutipn, 
like  a  child  he  wean  a  sword,  but  knows  not  how  to' 
uMit  Irresolution  is  A  worse  vice  titan  rashneK. 
He  tfcat' shoots  best,  H^y  wnnetiBics  uuBsthenuak; 
bfcit  ht  tkat  shoots  not  at  aU,  can  never  Ut  it.  '.  la»i 
soltttioai loosens  all  tiie joints  of  aabttet  fikbaojigwi, 
it  i^al^e:  not  this  or  tiut  Uttib»  butattthefaady  is  at 
oiioe,  in'  a  fife.  The  irresdate  man  Is  lifted  &om  ooe> 
place  to  another,  and  hath  no  place  left  to  rest  on. ' 
He  flecks  from  one  e^  to  another;  so  batchetfa 
nothing,  bot  addles  all  his  actions.  An  easy-nattired; 
mjan  may  be  a  good  companion,  ibra  private  petym : 
but  for  a  priDoe  to  be  so,  is  mischief  to'himsdf  and' 
others.  Remissness  and  coamTance  are  tJw  rum  of 
unsettled  kingdoms. 

.  My  pssaioiis  and  affbctinnB  are  the  chief  distuiiteiS' 
df  my  dvil  state.  What  peace  can  I  e^itHi  within' 
ine,  while  these  rebels  ose  not  under  sidi^eetian  ?  if 
I  have  not  judgment  to  liiBcem  tfaeu:  dericea,  and  fly 
spggesfcians ;  if  I  have  not  couraga  to  withstand  their 
iatcA  and  batteries ;  if  I  have  not  authority  to  oom*~ 
mand  thein  to  obediNtce;  if  I  have  not  strength  ta 
master  all  tbdr  ccnaplicatiow :  I  leave  mysdf  a  priae 
1  to  vice^  and  at  last  shall  not  live  to  be  men.  Therer. 
,  as  a  prince  who  wooild  be  sa£e  among  turbulent 

,  must  ever   be  on   his  guard;  s^  he  whs- 
-B  the  irregularities  of  Us  own  de|)raved  afifectiona^ 
bust  keep  pei^irtual  seittinel  upon  theaa.     Security 
I  confidence  as  often  undo  a  fMiMe,  as  fiirce;  but 

K  is  seldom  undemnned.     A  stale  awake  and 
1  its  guard,  it  is  difficntt  to  surpriae. 
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T*HAT  VIIITUE  ANP  VICE  GENERATE  AFT£|l  .THEIR 

VnTUE  b^pats  Tifftiie^  rice  begtts  yw».  It  fa  as 
nataral  for  «  man  to  expect  a  return  of  vittvb  eiit  of 
yiiAiie,  and  a  tetliiB  of  vice^out  of  viee;  asiitrii>  ilr 
fain  to  (M]fieet;  ikt  dephant  steocdd  beg^  an  ek|Hiant; 
oar  a  lerp^nt  liaget  a  sorpent  Naj^  it  not  onljr'hoida 
oi'ihB  genus  v  but  also  of  the  verjr  tpedtt^;  and  bftesK 
titties,?  tiiepropoftiMrii  of  that  ii^ite^^^  Hi^acftionB 
b^et  ar^tani  of  actions,  that  dsesb;  asid  paerkiw 
orns^l¥^eliairetiirn4)f  the  Ii^  TbeecbalisacconI*' 
ii^'tathe  iiDiod  iibai'iqpcalai  the  report  of  the  fteisei 
ispecfK>rtionaUie  to  itBtoaagbitiide:  if  it  te  bu*  b;f^ 
reflection  only,  the  beams  are  reverbeitoted  biJifkt,  as 
is .  the  sttii  )that  shidtes .  thrai ;  and  doada:  caskr  a  sliade, 
aoconding  ta  theic  UadsnefliS'  TheRoaidBSibestiwed 
(m  Attalus^  1^  kingdom  of  PergaoMis^  eai  liofotint  of 
his  firienddhip  and  ikmnifieeiice ;  and  Jie^'to  expnte 
his  grbtiukndio^  not  having  angr  chiMrem  of  his  oir% 
left  the  city  of  Rone  the  heir  of  hia  ^t^ealthi  Hie 
virtues  of  Terentius,  and  his  bei&g  one  of  the  Koman 
senate^  made  so  deep  an  inipiiefl^on  on  iSd^ib^  mlidy 
heafft,  thaairiieQ  the  Caitiia^iniane  catnd'te  aoe  tO' 
hinii  fiHrt  pQ|U)^  he  would  ivot  hear  thein>  till  they 
him^hli  Xerenldus  forth^  dischai^d  of  his  inakpriaoii- 
qaent ;  and  then  to  placed  hini  on.  the  ^Jthrwife  vvitb 
himsdlt  Ajai;diiB^  again^adfeeviUted^priM)  Tewutim^ 
dMt  whtni  Stif^  had  hia  tnam^^  TerratiMjfthoi^ 
asenatov^'PMb  himself  into  Solo's  livery,  and  tailiisr 
.  freedman,  waUadio^  faiapoaipout  diatiob  '^i$istearii«^-^ 
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xae  tvblJg«od,wbo  doea  megood:  he  |ffo«pts  tile  to 
umiaage  rrtj  heart  to  himt  (avka  mf  virtue  be  totaUy 
dried  up  aikl  irilkeicd,)  who  flrM  enkiges  hia  own  to 
Bic.  The  aortaeeffieei  hath  vioe.  With  the  frofrard, 
CfloQ  dHtU  leani  fiOTardoen;  Passion  enkjadtei 
-paBaoD;  and  pride  begets  pride.  Hotf  :iBUix  vC 
oiba  aoA.  quiet,  till  tbe^  meet  with  one  who  id  choleriv! 
He  who  sows  iniquitT',  hiaat  look  to  neap  it.  Did 
not  DaTid'i  murder  aoA  adultery,  bring  the  sword 
afad  incest  iBto  Us  £aiE%?  HoW  f^tallj  and  dtrikinglr 
vias  the  inaasacic  at  Pariis,  marked  1^  tbb  mastaore 
itf  the.  chief  actors  and  coiitrivers  of  it !  Charles  the 
Uag,  before  the  twenty-fiiftb  year  of  his  age,  SmA, 
liatfaed  in  blood ;  and  Anjou,  his  saeoasaort'was  as8a»- 
iGnilted  and  dan>  i°  the  tame  room  that  the  mdssaCi* 
was  plotted  in ;  Goise  was  murdered,  by  the  kin^s 
ovdor;  tjie queen,  wosconmned  with  g^rief;  and  witli 
Mticeedtog  civil  war,  both  Patia  diid  the>Bfltk>«  toiv. 
It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  retaliatibfa«  which  is 
afforded  in  the  story  of  Valentinian  and  Maximus. 
Valentinian  by  iraud  and  force,  seduced  the  wife  of 
Maximus :  for  which,  Maximus  by  fraud  and  force, 
murdered  Valontinant  and  narricd  hi^  Jwlfe  i  -^ha, 
from  disdain  at  being  forced  into  the  aianiage,-  and 
4  derirt^ts  reveilge  bet-  husband's  death,  pk)tt«d  the 
devtntation  «f  MaixinHH  and  Rome.  No  ptoveifa  is 
iMtt  trve  tim  the  saying  of  the  satirirt  t 
Adiiff-koum  •Carttitt  ttid  Mdt  el  ttnguine,  pautH 

Juv.Sttt.  iff. . 
¥ek  t^ahW  ItttA  deafh  natitral,  calm,  or  good  j 
fiaty  .taoacb'd  with  vhiug^ter,  rol  to  h^  it)  bKxMl, 
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Thete(iB  in  vices,  mot  mly  alnatural  prodiictioii ^ 
eril itt  geneDd ;  but ^bare isa propartioil of  paits imd 
'dunensRHis^  as  a  seed  bringing  fbrtb  a  plants  or  the 
parent  a  ^n.  Bagoas,  a  Persian  noUeman,  baling 
pMMmed  Artaxerxes  imd  Arsanmes,  was  detected  hj 
Darius^and forced  to  drink  poisbn  bimseli:  Diomedcss, 
'whonAth  biiman  fledii  fed  beasts,  was  at  last  bj 
Hercules,  made  tbeir '  food  bimself.  Pc^  AJexander 
tfae  Sixtb,  baving  designed  tbe  poisoning  of  bis  fiiedd 
Caidinal  [Aidbian;  by  bis  ci^bearer's  mistake  of  the 
bottle,  took  the  draught  bimsdf  :^ — and  so  died.bjr  the 
same  engine,  which  he  bimsdf  appointed  to^  kSl 
inolber.  In  vain  do  ihey  expect  good^  who  woald 
have  it  arise  out.  of  eviL  I  inay  as  well,wheh  I  plant 
a  thistle,  expect'  a  fig ;  or  upon  sowing  cockle^  look 
for  wheat ;  a^  to  think  by  indirect  courses,  to  beget 
iny  own  benefit  The  best  policy,  is  to  sow  good  imd 
honest  actions,  and  then  we  may  expect  a  barTOstihal 
is  answerable. 


OP   MEMORY. 

X  N  all  that  bel(mgs  to  man,  yon  cannot  find  a  greater 
wonder  than  memory.  What  a  treasury  of  all  thkigs? 
What  a  record,  what  a  journal  of  all  ?  As  if  provi- 
dent nature,  because  she  would  have  man  dbrcum* 
spect,  had  provided  him  an  account4iodk  to  carry 
always  with  him  c  yet  it  neither  burtiiais  nor  takes 
up  room.  To  mysdf,  it  is  insensible.  I  feel  no  weight 
it  presses  with.  To  others,  it  is  invisible ;  for  when  I 
carry  all  within  me,  they  cim  see  nothing  that  I  have 


Isit  not«.minicl4  thflt/A°i|«nifrom  a£«tin  of  sand 
to  tbe  fiiU  and  gLdrjeas  niii,i  should  :Uy  up  tbei  w«cl4 
in  liuibtwn;  addmftyat  fai5'|d«itBure»bnfigPVt,wfa|4 
p«rt  be  Utts,  yet  nevof, empty  the  place  that  coBtajUKd 
iti  nor  cmrd  ft.  tfaoo^  he;Bhould  add  mpKe?  Hifxv 
i»it».tb«tiD  tfaUlitde  twd«ble  {4»ce.tl)eiielf^ef  the 
stanytbe  bigiieM:Of  that^ttibe  dutaneetif  this,  tbb 
tiMBpaaw  of.  the  earth,  aqd  th&  nature  of  sti>  ^M^tldlMt 
and  alwa^ibe  readj  ibr  prodooing,  as  ajinw  ti^ 
tbiitk  fit? ' : B>7 JmagiDStkHi's  hdp,  'we  call;  whirt««:cc 
we  have  a  auad  to,  to  iq^car  hetoe  u^atid  ill  thoqe 
pn^KT  shapes  we  have  heard  thera Delated  i«u«r  ^fR 
in  tboK  in  which  we  (Hoaelves  hare  seeb  tbem;  WhiM 
oceam  df  thii^  exaetly  and  onderly  streaouag  ibiiht 
shall  we  £i)d  from  the  tongue  of  an  oratdr;  that  om 
who  did  not  see  him  epeakiag,  would  helieve  he  jead 
them  in  some  priDted  catah^e;  and  iie'tbatidofM 
see  him,  wonders  ftwn;  what  ineKhaustUile  fountain 
such  ea^  streams  can  flow  ?  Like  a  ju^^dr  playinig 
his  prize,  he  pulls  words  like  ribbons  out  of  his  mouth, 
as  fhst  as  two  hands  can  draw.  Ask  him  of  the  seai 
he  can  teU  you  what  is  there ;  of  the  landi  of  the  sky. 
of  beaten  of  hell,  of  past  .things  and'  to  comev  A 
learned  man  by  his  memory  (done,  is  the  treasuiy  of 
all  the  arts ;  he  walks  with  a  libnuy  abouthim. ,  .Ab, 
the  psfdmiflt  says  of  the  sun,  it  goes  from  one  end  t^ 
the  heaven  to  the  other,  and  nothing  is  hid  from  tiia 
heat  thrareof ;  sp  the  memory,  with  imagination,  trayds 
to  and  fro  between  the  nM>ltiremoted  parts,  and  tbf»« 
is  notMng  that  is  not  comja«hended  in  it,  And  thq 
miracle  is;  neither  after  all  this,  nor  t>efope,  cui  any 


ma/te  than  ti  Mug  in^ge?  Atui  Wbo  i^  ieMfeie^ 
#heife  thin  TtttHete  lies  ?  Whftti^tdte&iyidihMe? 
tiiit  i^  irltite  and  ^ngy  i«itbMdiM6  divided  iiMo  tttmi 
mmA  celli^  to  the  small^t  d*  wMito  the  trnmotf  k 
iMiibed ;  bat  not  a  ISs^  im  My  oM^  lA^afaaf  tbfidg 
that's  absent,  i»ui  be  l*ead  tU«g^.  If  pOtDe^^te  iMto 
Mill  yftdiseeMed  end  uhbtfthei^  beer  so  anch 
eSbiMt  him ;  if  do  ttttle  a  pdiK  ad  tlie  teaM  teirtia  ef 

tiie  teain,  the  cerebeUt»^i  ee^  hdid  Iti  it^lf,  the  aotioiM 
erf  Mch  an  ittinieadtitaible  e^tiitt  ef  tlifeftg^  ?  we  maf 
taibfiattf  allow  oifini^eme^  ^to  the  gteat  OettMr  of 
this  and  ali  things  else.  FM"  doubtless  ire  kndir  what 
We^  re«Mttrf)er;jUMl  indeed  whttT  we  r^i^mbeEr  not, 
we  do  not  k^w.    Nor  is  tiie  diffhrenoe  hereof  h 
metAf  less  wondei'i    In  smm  misiy  bow  pft)d%is«»! 
in  othei«,  how  dead  and  AiM !    Appius  Claudius  bad 
so  atrong  a  memoiTc  that  he  bMSCed  he  could  ailuti 
att  the  citizens  of  Rome  by  tbehr  names^   And  Mithti* 
dates  of  Pontus  cotdd  speak  iwenty^wo  IfAgiuga^ 
sRid  muster  his  soldiers  by  hi^  memoty,  eaUi^  4^ 
aS  by  their  names.    And  upon  this  ground,  whM 
the  senate  had  condemned  his  books  to  be  burned, 
Cbssius  Sevems  told  them,  if  they  would  not  hl^ 
them  remain,  they  shotdd  bum  him  tdo,  fbt  (M^ 
he  had  them  aH  in  his  memoory.    On  the  other  mikm 
^me  of  the  Thraeians  were  usudly  so  hhx^^ 
thtt  they  eould  not  eoimt  btfmd  tciu^  6r  ^^.   Asd^ 
Measala  Cortfants  livedr  to  Ib^^  lti$^ 6Wn  tti^nera^ 
I  iiaye  known  dome*,  ti^  hare  kt  heakli  foiget  Oe^ 
own  childMU,  whdm  they  hdve  dialy  seen  sold  KteiS 
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vitii.  Afthi,  mmiy  did  tncB,  cm  renentber  tUngs 
of  thdr  jioutii  done  thrae*scoie  yeara  ago,  and 
jet  not  Hbme  they  ac«ed  tot  the  day  b^xe.  Om 
ttifaag  iki'tbe  nKrmorr  itcyciiid  all,  is  (Ascmbki  we 
may  easily  remember  what  we  are  intent  updn;  -tait 
with  an  the  art  we  can  use,  we  cannot  knowingly 
forget  what  we  would  What  would  some  give,  to 
wipe  their  boitows  from  tiieir  tboi^ht,  which,  in 
spite  of  an  their  industry,  they  cannot  but  remelnber. 
With  good  reason,  therefore,  would  the  wiseThemis- 
taclei-havekBnwdtitciartof  forgetAilnes*}  asdeendng 
it  fte' more' beneficial  to  bnii,  tbaur  tfettl  lo  nac^  otieAw 
iipiieidtyoftnemory.  And  for  this  caoae,  we  bdd  need 
becueflil,  thateven  InsecRt,  Weptattgenotlntoeril' 
actions;  Though  we  h^Ve  none,  to  witnem  what  we 
do,  we 'Slk^  be  gsfled  sn^tciently',  wltil  eur  own 
Mnembrsnee  of  it;  which  haunting  m  fetpetadSty 
Htb  al'  oar  best  endeflvo«a%  wcf  tieiAaa^  t/i^et  ^^ 
Vay,  or  fal«t  oefc'^ewdntt  would  dfe,l^  memory 
I  Mot-ftedll  to  eternit!^.  R  is  that,  #hich  mAe»' 
i  penaliput  eJPhell  t  im  whether  It  b6  the  pvniah- 
C^  low  w  the  piMiUhment  of  sense,  itismemffl^' 
jtidws  tt^ame  Ihem  berth.  Nor  ii  there  any' .£%na 
^  9oiA  of  Mtu>,  but  what  tlie  menUftfy  nMfces.  1 
y  not  tberefbre  careito  know,  ^i^  iti^tiiat  doee  me 
V^Mt  I  nay  not  by  my  memofy,'be>  prbtnpted 
:  reven^.  RemeBibCTitigthe'Wtong;,  1  m«y  be- 
» imfigii;  the  asthdr ;  wlfonot^ttwii^,  1  strtill' 
'  •rexMion;  witkaut  th^  bearing- «ny 
^tvtMittuy.  'Aff'goetftfctTorts,  and  ignorance 
p«Mp«rpe«aiOctfii(iiithemind;  so, qaeStiiH^- 
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less,  a  secret  honxnr  18  begxrtteii/bjraseGr^  Eroia 

whence  we  majr  undoubtedly  conclude^  that  :ihtai^> 
the  gale  of  sw^cess  bldw.ti^er  J3  fiidl  dndiwd^perously, 
jet  no'  maa  <ian  i  h6  thilj  h&ppjr,  wiio  islmofi  tniijf 

innocent.    '■  ^lu    '■'■'.  \  ^•/:  :..',/  •:    '.     ....  .•:  vl?  .:;  >  7i::. 

....  .'.1.  F  ,,.»  I.i.'  /..  .  J  ^     .     .       I  llti  .li... 

ii»o  Man  Id  'Honsst,  Huhho  is  uroit  80i!f!*>  his 
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jBbsidBs  the  general  &nd  netessarj  ^depeifdetar 
wliich  everj()ni6»')muit^:a0d(OUght!  to  h^ 
God; ;  Ufere^  is  no  mto.  tlrhat^oeveF^  ibut  iis»  t^ei^m 
tfiis  wotIdy:pa|rti<mWly)  M^^  to.  somfe  p^son  lyr 
pevsQinsi  abo¥^;  the  gaotendit^  4>f  Other  m        He 
can  neither,  come  into  the  wOr)d  nor  conti&ue  in  it, 
and  be  an  independent  mitfi  l  <  land  by:his  d^Dieanoin** 
ip  his  strictest  relation^,  he  may  beigu^^  a^^-iii'bis 
others.    Of  all  the  reli^ionsr  ifFhich  itttadr  to  .meoi 
those  are  most  binding, .  which  naiture'  h<^  macK 
the  nearest,  in  their  seyei^  conditions;  in  whidb 
if  a  man  be;not  honest,  in  va;m  can  he  be  expected 
to  be  found  so,  in  other?,  which  are  more  renu^ 
The. highest  tie  of  all,  (as  most  concerwig  the  p^HI^ 
good,)  I  take  to  be  between  a  b(m  ^iQi^r  and  ii 
legitimate  prince  pursuing  th$  welfieuf^  ofj^t|)^^)urilii^- 
He  is  'pater  patrke^  and;  his  subjects  we^  iiaXf'^ 
little  more  remoted  sons.  ;  Th^re  is,  if  pomlbip*'^ 
greater  obligation  upon;  &  prince  to  tie  goodi  <^ 
there  is  upon  other  nien :  for,  though  her  4[)e  hattt^ 
in  his  person,  as  oth^>.  sti^.;  yet,  for  the  p^H^'^ 
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«ake,  hia  peitoh  is  sacred,  and  the  government  he 
exeicises  is  divine,  and,  therefore,  ought  to  be  admi- 
nistered with  the  greater  care  and  virtue,  that  men 
may  gaze  on  their  sovereign  with  a  loving  admiration, 
and  obey  him  with  reverence. 

On  the  other  hand ;  if  a  man  be  not  honest  in  his 
i<dation  towards  his  prince,  that  is,  in  bis  loyaltj; 
he  cannot  be  expected  to  be  honest  in  any  thing, 
fiirther  than  as  it  conduces  to  his  own  particular 
interest  The  breach  of  this  relationship,  the  laws 
have,  as  well  from  natural  reason  as  political  con- 
siderations, made  more  capital  than  other  crimes ;  not 
oolj  punishing  the  person  offending,  but  attainting 
all  his  posterity  with  the  confiscation  of  all  that  they 
are  capable  of  owning  in  this  life.  To  be  a  traitor, 
delivers  one  to  the  lowest  scorn  of  men,  as  well  as  to 
the  heaviest  punishments  of  the  law.  And  no  state 
I  ever  yet  read  of,  but  have  held  such  unworthy  of 
life,  and  so  not  fit  for  society,  as  having  failed  in  that, 
which  makes  one  man  companionate  to  another.  In 
l^ce  manner,  the  parent,  who  is  morose,  and  unkind' 
to  his  children,  hardly  will  be  affable  to  any.  He 
who  loves  not  his  own,  it  is  not  prd[>able  will-  be' 
drawn  to  love  those  who  are  nothing  to  him.  So  iS'' 
it,  with  a  child;  if  be  once  despises  his  pareiita,  he 
oqwaes  himself  to  be  contemned  by  others.  And  to< 
Aew  how  horrid  sins  of  this  nature  are,  the  Levidcal 
law  made  disobedience  unto  parents^  the  worst  of 
Um  four  a^tal  punishments,  stoning ;  nor  Was  he  al-  - 
loiwed  to  Uve,  who  had  cursed  either  father  or  mother.  •- 
fiTather  can  I. believe  this  law  was  abrogated,  in  the' 
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4^79  of  Solaimn;  wka  tetts  itfi  that  tlK^  eylp  tka^ 
macketkAis/e^rtorifydai^  obedience  to  hie moAerp 
tie  cfwcs  &f  Jike  wUey  ekaUpick  it  out,  or  tlee  Ae 
yimng  eagke  dot  it :  whidi^  in  effect^  is  to  safj  that 
he  shall  come  to  some  untimrity  endt  etthcr.be  hanged 
on  some  tree»  (tr  cait  out  without  buiiaU  fot  the  fowls 
f>f  the  air  to  S^d  on.  To  thb  incUnea  tbe  opinion  of 
St,  Jerom*  where  he  says^  Nee  vtUtu  toedenda  est 
pietas  parentum :  the  sacred  duty  owing  to  parental 
must  not  be  infringed  even  by  a  look.  He  that  hath 
fiHlgotten  to  bea  aoo>  is  bA  Agrippa  to  the  wcnid^and 
ia  boro  averse  to  nature.  It  waa  a  good  reason  the 
j^QSopher  ga:^e  to  one,  why  he  should  not  go  to  law 
with  hki  fathft :  jfpm  charge  him  unjuelfy^{fmys  fae»y 
ail  ieUl  comdemn  yw :  lUd  ^  ymr  chirge  bejuet^ 
you  will  y^  be  eondenmed,  fw  Naadng  it  JkrA.  It 
was  Casslanus  who  asked  an  undntifiil  ant :  Qmh 
idiemim  tikijUhim  inveniei,  ei  tme  hottie  Juerief 
Q!i$i/fdkr0  0mklntparenM ;  qndiie  erit  i%  ceBteroef 
What  stranger  shall  he  ever  find  faitfafol  to  hwu  wha^ 
to  hia  pai?wts  haa  hecome  an  eneaiy  ?  What  .will  ht 
he  to  oth^ffs,  who  ia  fiUe;  t^  parents  ?-^It  isl  the.aMn^ 
in  other  rekUJ^ ;  between  iiusbaad  and  wife;  be*' 
twean  niast^<  and  servantai  .  Tobe  fiilae  in  ouci«l»r> 
tiaiis>  n  to  brcMfc  oMr  t^st ;.  which  both  teligioii  and 
nature  rec^uire  us  to  keep  tndyi  When  Jtikim'Judi^ 
iMtray/^  fab  Ma^^ar^  noitfer  his  firiendb,  ndr  Ua 
enewes^  nor  his  imn  cowdencn^  could  endiNc\e;  Inm 
after\9^ard$u  Wh^mit^  he  who  hcftiafirei;  Uunadf /«ett; 
in  his  relajticMas^  gi^ies  lia  hopeoTlMl  faaingadtand  l»all! 
other  things^  in  which  we-  hate  to  doi  witir  hiniL    If 
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we  can  bdieve  the  excellent  SiHus,  we  shaU  find  ihiA 
by  beiijg  false  in  our  relations,  we  not  only  lose  oiir> 
sdves  as  well  as  others,  but  we  thus  beconie  plumed 
into  all  the  calamities  «f  UK  in  the  several  bearing* 
in  wluch  we  stwd  to  otWs. 


-  &uifrangeTt  n 


Goudebit  pacta,  qc  Imuet  tpe$  lin^tiet  amici  ; 
Non  illi  domui,  out  cojyux,  aui  vita,  manebit 
Unqnam  expers  luctdi,  lacrymague :  Aget  aquore  temper, 
Ac  tellure  pretnent ;  aget  ttgnim,  node  dieqve 

Ditpecta,  ac  violatafidet. 

It«I.  L  11. 
'    ■  Who  lovei  to  break 
Wise  nature's  bonds,  and  cheat  his  friend's  poor  hope. 
Contracts  turmoil,  and  tears  that  never  stop. 
Nor  house,  nor  wife,  nor  Hfe  is  safe :  but  he 
O'erwhebn'd  with  earth,  ploughs  the  nnquiet  sea: 
A  broken  faith  discem'd,  U  sickness  ever.  ■■  — 

Certainly,  there  is  no  man  but  some  way,  stands 
connected  with  others,  dther  by  rdigion,  poUcy> 
nature,  alliance,  or  humanity ; — therefore,  as  a  Chris- 
tian, a  fiiend,  a  kindred,  a  superior,  or  a  man,  to  all, 
a  man  has  an  honest  course  of  oooduct  to  pursue. 
Though  I  con^y  not  with  all  their  ways,  yet  Chris- 
tian piety  and  natural  probity  axe  never  to  be  parted 
with.  He  who  loses,  or  throws  away  these,  descends 
into  a  beast,  and  has  not  leasod  fbr  his  guide,  Kid  is 
fcsitnni)  in  shs^  alme. 

WHENCE    A    man's   FAME    ARISES. 

M.'SEBX.  is  not  a  greater  cheat,  than  fame  and  repU" 
tation  sometimes  prove  to  be.  Few  converse  enom^ 
with  persons  abroad,  for  them  to  shew  thejj*  r»al 
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huihours  and  ikidinatiens.  To  th^  superiors,, tbey 
piit  on  obsequidu^ess  and  dress  out  their  virtues, 
while  they  studiously  conceal  their  vices;  to  their 
inferiors,  they  are  all  courtesy  and  profession ;  to  all, 
there  is  a  disguise.  They  are  like  ladies,  who,  careful 
of  their  beauty,  admit  none  into  iheir  presence,  till 
they  are  dressed  and  trimmed  out  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. It  is  only,  in  a  man's  retirement,  and  among 
his  domestics  and  friends,  that  he  opens  himself  with 
freedom,  and  without  care.  He  then  walks  among 
them,  as  nature  framed  him :  among  them,  he  may 
be  seen,  not  as  he  seemsy  but  as  he  i^ ;  without  the 
deceptions  of  art,  or  the  varnish  of  counterfeit  virtue. 
Indeed,  nq  one  is  able  to  pass  a  true  judgment  upon 
another,  but  he  who  familiarly  and  inwardly  knows 
him  and  has  viewed  him,  by  the  light  of  time.  While 
Tiberius  had  a  noble  fame  among  strangers,  he  who 
read  him  rlietoric,  hesitated  not  to  pronounce  him 
luto  et  sanguine  maceroium. 
.  It  is  much  harder  to  read  the  actions,  and  rightly  to 
understand  the  characters  of  great  peirsons,  than  those 
of  men  of  inferior  condition:  for,  though  they  be  extift- 
vagant,  yet  their  greatness  is  some  kind  of  awe  to  .the 
loose  and  scattered  rqwrts  that  fly  about  from  lAean 
men's  tongues:  and  their  attendants  not  only  paUitft^ 
their  vices,  as  improper  for  them  to  divulge,  butt  at  tb^ 
same  time,  magnify  their  good  parts,and  represent  thetf^ 
to  the  world,  as  greater  than  they  are ;  so  that  oftett^ 
times,  those  pass  with  the  world  at  large,  for  person^ 
rarely  qualified,  who,  being  strictly  viewed,  are  bi^^ 
shew  and  deceiving  outside.  And  besides  this,  nnmy 
mart,  while  he  has  a  curb  upon  him,  can  be  Vept  i 
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nodest  boundf ;  from  which  once  freed,  he  lavishes  into 
excfjtt  and  gnm  enormitiefl.  And  doabUess,  a'  man's 
ftme  md  estimation  is,  in  some  measure,  according 
to  those  among  whom  he  lives.  Even  a  good  man, 
amoDg  ill  neighbours,  maybe  ill  spoken  of ;  andabad 
man,  by  some,  mij  be  bebved.  Some  vices  are  falsely 
looked  upon  as  ornament  and  education :  and  a  modest 
innocence,  is  mistaken  for  lilUness  and  ignorance. 
To  be  good,  is  thought  too  near  a  way  to  contempt. 
That,  which  the  ancients  admired,  we  slight  and 
■  ridicule.  A  good  honest  man,  is  but  a  better  word 
for  a  fool;  so  that  no  man  can  promise  himself 
to  be  free  from  the  whip  of  a  licentious  tongue. 
^ndek^  and  calumnies,' tike  contagious  airs,  are 
epidemical  in  their  infection :  but,  the  soundest  con- 
stitutiopsare  less  tainted  by  them.  I  like  not  those 
who  disdain  what  the  world  says  of  them.  I  suspect 
that  woman's  modesty,  who  cares  not  to  be  accounted 
modest.  While  I  am  innocent,  injurious  rumours 
AaSi  the  less  disturb  me.  But,  as  he  that  is  careful 
of  Ins  health,  will  not  only  avoid  infective  places,  but ' 
antidote  himself  by  preventive  physic,  and  will  not 
only  be  abstemious  at  a  feast,  but  in  his  private  diet ; 
so  he  who  would  be  well-esteemed,  muSt  not  only 
eschew  evil  company,  but  must  fortiiy  himself  with 
precepts  and  resolutions  to  preserve  himself,  not  only 
in  the  throng,  and  abroad,  but  in  his  retired  dressing- 
Toom  :  for,  since  a  man's  good  or  bad  fame  takes  its 
first  rise  from  those  who  are  abobt  blm,  (and  ser< 
rants  not  being  always  in  our  interests,  nor  always 
discreet,)  it  behoves  him  who  values  his  own  reputa- 
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tion,  to  giv^  thtm  da  caute  bf  TepOrjfcitigt  what  IImH 
cross  it  He  who  is  careless  of  his  famc^  Jl  4oiibt^  is 
not  fond  of  his  integritj;'  .The  first  gvotad  tosbe 
laid,  is  a  man's  honest  eiideivouils^  and  that^  aalwdl 
in  the  chamber  as  in  the  tourt  i  and  tfaen^  it  is  likdjr 
a  good  fame  will  follow  him.  If  I  do  mj  port^  I  shall 
be  the  less  troubled,  if  the  world  shall  not  do  atk  part; 
in  allowing  me  what  I  labour  for. 


THAT   IT    IS    DIFFICULT   TO    BE    RICH    AND    GOOD. 

It  is  rare  to  see  a  rich  man,  religious :  tor  reUgioi^ 
preaches  restraint,  and  riches  prompt  to  unlicenML 
freedom.  If  our  Saviour  himself  had  not  given  aft: 
exposition  of  his  own  hard  text,  of  the  camd  an  A  tbsr 
eye  of  a  needle;  certainly  no  rich  man  could  b^tiieugfat^ 
to  be  saved,  but  by  a  miracle.  When  wealth  abouM^" 
men  are  seldom  by  suffering  brought  to  be,  sobei^ 
minded.  They  buy  out  their  penance,  and  piaiss  of^er 
those  considerations  that  should  rightly  <fispose  tbeli*" 
minds.  The  education  of  rich  men  teacheis  them 
command,  and  prevents  their  being  acquainted  with 
that  which  is  better  than  sacrifice,  6bedienc^ :  tod  by 
the  corruption  of  man's  weak  nature,  they  becoine  M 
attached  to  the  perishable  and  imperfect  enjoymetata 
of  this  life,  that  they  seldom  give  themselves  time  ti> 
think  of  the  concerns  of  anpther  and  a  better.  Agar 
prayed  directly  against  plenty :  and  though  Solomm^ 
was  so  wise  as  not  to  ask  it,  yet  we  see,  when  heliiid 
it,  it  bad  ^ell  nigh  eaten  out  aU  his  wisdom.  RidM*' 
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liiM^'U'cii^i^iJ^hTOnience  which  attends  tliemramf 
PhWlMiiseia  Sa<fIour  hdd  not  seen  som^Hiii^iA  thM 
h61%  tfi^'it^e  ai^Hend,he  would  never  h&Ve^^Ur^ 
t'i(f^'^(!t&ttor  k  man  at  once  ta  he  bot't^ ^obd  'i^ff 
ri^hyvHdthfer  Would  tie  hdve  advised  the  i^Doiig^Art 
6  sell  what  lie  had,  othaf^  c^MMa'nded  hi^'tH'sdipIesiS 
eare  all  arid  follo*^  him ;  nor  Would  he  lifive  feithffilreH 
tivi,pdyfertf  iri  his  owil  person,  if  he  had  ntrt  ftinoifrrf 
hnimaii  (ti&ij  to  t)e  too  a^t  to  be  led  aWay  by  ahuiid- 
ance.  It  is 'also  to  be  tSbserved  of  riches,  that  'ihe|^ 
deaden  ^nd  ofteri  extinguish  our  sense  of  cli^ty : 
(W  If  We  dd  not  fkl  the  wdits  of  others,  W^  c&aribt 
ba  sennble  of  their  sufferings:  so  that,  l!he  ctidritj  ot 
the  wealtliy  is  but  too  often,  rathet-  self-love'  than 
cbarityt  w^ch  doubtless  must  alWajs  be,  when  Go^ 
is  not  the  scope,  and  others  more  their  object,  than 
themselves.  And  without  the  wifigs  of  charit7;'it 
will  fie  *^if  hard  to  mount  to  the  re^on  of  happiness! 
KicHei,  besid^  are  often  as  thorns'  to  choak  the  fhiifs 
of  piety  i '  though  industry,  and  constant  attention, 
may  perhafK^  (jr^vent  some  of  these  incoiiyehiericesl 
Wealth  also  !^  apt  to  deduce  a  man  iiito  a  fabe  opinion 
df  his  owilr  Wisdom.  HoW  easy'it  is  for  a  maii't6't]5ink 
l^self'i^e,  when  perhaps'all  about  hirfi  endfeavouri 
to  hi/6iotir  him  into  the  idek  that  he  (^  s^ii !  Again ; 
If  a  rich  mad  be  ht  a  way  of  iriiscarriag^;  his  wealtli 
Ife^ps  him  hcJt  Only  from  being  reclaimed,'  but  Jrom 
kho*in^  ^liher^ih  he  fails..  Men  are  wiary  how  they 
haiard  thefr  iSterest'by  reprehension. '  A  l^r  man, 
like'  d*/y,  b^n^'softeti^  byWliiw  ^\iaWbh,  may  be 
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mou^led  into  any  form ;  but  the  rich,  dimed 
i^pon  by  the  sun  of  prosperityt  set  on  an  eminette^ 
andy  in  the  flaring  light  of  greatness,   ane  hardenei^^ 
into  a  brittleoess  which  will  scarcely  adm^t  of  any 
aliape,  but  that  in  which  ^ou  chance  to  find  U^enk* 
L3ce  Venice  glasses,  any  hot  liquor  of  adinonlti0a 
makes  them  crack  and  fly  in  pieces  presently.    -And 
indeed,  it  is  no  small  unhappiness  to  be  set  im  such 
a  station,  as  will  not  admit  a  friend  to  be  free  wiA 
one.    Such  an  one  is  open  to  flattery^  and  fenced 
agaipst  admonition.    He  who,  by  the  engine  of  a 
massy  wealth,  is  craned  up  abpye  the  rebuke  of  friends^ 
had  need  of  a  noble  nature  and  a  virtue  stron^y 
porded,  to  save  him  from  quickly  sUdiifg  into  tlie 
lowest  scale  of  vice.  Ce^rtainly,  ther^:  is, none  so  wia^ 
as  that  he  never  errs ;  but  he  is  weU  on^  in  tfaa-waf 
to  he  wise^  whocan  bear  a- reproof,  find  mend  by^if^ 
I  doubt  not  but  there  are  some,  who  are  wea^^y  aqd 
wise,  who  are  rich  and  religious :  and  as  they  iunej^7 
traordinarily  happy  in  themselves,  wha  can  esG^ge 
the  snares  which  their  affluence  lays  fof.then[ii,fui4 
make  use  of  those  meaqs  which  a  great  estate  affoob 
them  to  do  good  with ;  so,  they  ought  to  be  magw^ 
by  all,  who  witness  -so  noble  a  conjunction*     A9# 
rich  tyrant  is  tiie  wotvt  of  aU  wild  befiats,  soia  n^ 
Christian  is  one  of  Chrisf  s  wonders;     It  is  S^p^ 
Irho  says.  Nihil  fumesHus  vuign^eentiufqite^fu^ 
peeunias  eomtemnere^Bi  mm  M>ems ;  d  JMeoi^  0^ 
hen^fieeniiam  Ubertatemqtm  otnffifrfje^    ii  W0  ht0 
liot  wealth,  it  is  honest  and  {Hincdy  not  tftfaefimd^f 
it;  but  far  more  heroic,  if  we  have  it»  to  sow  it  io 
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duiitj  abd  beneScettce.  A  rich  man  irho.is  vir- 
toout,  like  fire  in  a  chimnej,  U  r^^ular,  brigbt,  and 
Tefrettang  tty  all  vho  come  within  the  influence  of 
lib  ra^  fie  l^tt  the  blindly  dai^,  and  gilds  the 
mom  he  shines  in  :  and  wfaosoerer  come  into  it,  Hke 
it;  H  wiH  draw  their  eyes  upon  him,  as  ff  there  wn« 
some  Diviei^  in  faim>  which  invited  all  to  paj  blm  a 
kiMl  of  adoratiw,  for  the  bounty  and  benefito  that 
Pnnidenoe  haa  made  him  steward  of. 


AGAINST  BEING  PROUU  OP  QJEING  COMMENDED. 

M.  HIRE  is  such  a  grateful  tickUog  in  the  mind  ti^ 
man  in  being  commended,  that,  even  when  we  know 
the  praises  which  are  bestowed  on  us  are  not  our  due, 
we  are  not  angry  at  the  author's  insincerity.  To 
generous  minds,  commendation  is  certainly  an  eo- 
cmiragenient,  if  not  a  reward  to  virtue.  He  who 
cares  not  to  be  well  thought  of,  is  in  want  of  that 
living  fire  in  his  soul  which  types  out  eternity ;  and 
he,  an  the  other  hand,  who  shews  himself  puffed  up 
by  it,  proves  that  be  is  made  but  of  light  stuff,  whidi 
as  a  bubUe  by  a  b(^,  can  be  blown  from  bis  shell, 
uAdl  the  very  air  alone  can  blurt  it  again  into  spittle. ' 
Ih«ise  has  different  effects,  according  to  the  mind  it 
meets  with :  it  makes  a  wise  man  modest,  but  a  fool 
aan  anr^ant,  by  rmsing  him  to  such  a  hei^t  at  to 
tnm  his  weak  brain  giddy.  I  li^e  not  [musing,  whan 
it 'is  too  loud :  a  little  is  a  diadowing  to  a  wdl-limned 
piece  r  H  sets  it  off  the  better;  but  when  it  is  thrown 
in,  without  discriminadon  or  degree,  it  destroy*  Uw' 
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eflhct  iof  f1*e  %ure.   For  a  maa  to  gww  prwA  1^  I  ij 

^{l^g  coauneniied,  is,;  of  all  usest  the  ^fvosftt  lie  cm  I  a 

pak^  (if  it  B^t  f  very  good  thing  agoqd  mf^n  ^mfcf  ^f  J  ri 
iqiif^thl^r,  like  the  hiajst  of  a  trumpet  in  war,  flvpi^d 

iQi(#e  and  enqourage  the  person  camineiidedy  fp  H  I  ir 

«|pter,  BciUev,  and  mofe  generous  puriwt;  of '  fif^t  I  lii 

Tq  coniemn  ajusft  commendation^  is  to  ki^  mt  kia4-.  |  ^ 
999BI  to  he  piroiid  of  it,  is  to  use  it  to  imt^pwati^ 

The  best  is  to  labour  at  improvem^nt»  If  aqjir  W4  I  ^ 

speaks  well  of  mj  conduct,  I  would  be  glad  I  could  I  ^ 

act  better.    I  shall  like  it  the  more,  if  my  deeds  go  I  n^ 
beyond  his  tongue.    I  had  rather,  in  this  case^  that    .  I  ^ 

men  should  see  more  than  they  expect,  than  look  for  ^ 
^ore  th^n  they  can  fiiad. 


•  OP   SECRECY- 

j|/H£  hooting  fowler  seldom  takes  muph  game* 
\^hen  a  ^an  has  a  project  in  his  mind,  digeatf;^^ 
qpd  fix^d  by  qondderation,  H  is  good  wisdom  to 
ijt  secret,  tiU  the  time  that  his  designs  arriyeat  th^ 
4Upftch  a9d  perfection.  He  is  unwis?  wl^o  bi 
mpch  either  of  wliat  he  will  do,  or  of  whaft  ke  shaliC^ 
h§v^:  for  if^hat  he  speaks^  of;  fells  not  o\it  accpifd'-'*^'' 
upgly,  ii^stead  of  ^pplausf,  a  mock  and  scorn  wijjl,  ^ojk-^-^^ 
low  hii9^  '  T^y  «ddom  thrive  in  busipessi,  wh^i^sfS^^ 
'  ajiway a^  prockiiming  th?ir  :prteiitu>ns ;  they  qp^ak;  thr^i  ^^^ 
sdl!f*  to  he  Vil^Jaid,  #ii4  if  th^y  hiMr«  Wgtt  wo|cJfr^^ 
thentofcipfc  they  arp,  sf4t»ir§  to  t^^K  oi^.rolWb^t^^^^' 
Bw»iWP*ei5^^Marhw  to  iw'^^Js^ii^  BF^  fjirowgl^^c^^i 
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wrhicfa  carries  on  even  evil  actions  to  tiieir  prosperity, 
and  is,  indeed,  a  main  cause  of  their  success,  and 
without  which,  they  would  certainly  often  come  to 
rtfttfaiitg,  is  their  secrecy  and  clandestinenesi.  And 
if-  secret^  can  so  fnromate  those  designs  which  are 
iniiked,  why  should  it  not  as  well  be  advantageous,  in 
tbe  pwrraits  of  those  which  are  good?  Nature,  for  her 
own  preservatioD,  has  taught  wild  beasts  to  dwdl  in 
bcdei  and  dens ;  the  fishes  bed  in  mud;  and  ^e  birds 
build  not  in  open  fields,  but  in  the  shaded  woods,  and 
solitary  thickets.  How  many  have  undone  themselves, 
by  their  openness !  That  man  who  cannot  keep  his 
own  determinatioBs  private,  is  not  fit  to  be  trusted 
either  with  his  own  or  other's  bunness.  He  lets  in  so 
much  li^t,  that  it  will  not  Bu£fer  his  designs  to  sleep; 
•o  they  come  to  be  disturbed,  while  they  gather  ' 
sb^ngth,  by  repose.  If  the  business  be,  of  what  is  yet 
to  come,  it  is  vanity  to  boast  of  it ;  it  is  Hke  depend- 
ing on  the  almaaat^  for  the  weather  which  is  to 
happen.  We  boast  of  that  which,  not  being  in  our 
power,  isvone  of  our  own: — the  bird  that  flies,  I  may 
as  well  call  mine.  He  digs  in  sand,  aud  lays  his 
beams  in  water,  who  builds  upon  events,  which  no 
man  can  be  master  of.  And  if,  after  all  our  boasting, 
we  come  to  be  disappointed,  the  defeat  is  made  more 
visiUe;  and  we  are  turned  out  to  herd  with  those 
that  must  be  laughed  at  Secrecy  is  a  most  necessary 
part,  not  only  of  policy  but  prudence.  Things  untold^ 
are  as  things  undone.  I  would  first  be  so  wise,  as  to 
be  my  own  counsellor ;  next,  ao  secret,  as  to  be  my 
own  counsel-keeper. 
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FOR   ORDERING    OF   EXPENSES. 

It  is  very  hard  for  an  open  and  easy  mature  to  kieep 
within  the  compass  of  his  fortune ;  either  sbam^  to 
^  be  seen  behind  others,  or  a  vain-glorious  desire  to 
out-do  them,  leaks  away  all,  till  the  vessel  be  emp^ 
or  low.  Nothing  involves  a  man  in  more  unhappiness 
than  the  heedless  and  imprudent  spending  of  his 
estate :  it  sometimes  quite  alters  the  frame  and  tem-> 
per  of  the  mind.  He  who  has  been  profuse,  when 
wants  press  upon  him,  easily  grows  rapacious.  On  , 
the  other  side,  a  sordid  parsimony  lays  a  man  open 
to  conteoipt.  Who  will  care  for  him,  who  cares 
for  nobody  but  himself?  Or,  who  will  expect  any 
favour  or  friendship  from  that  man,  who  makes  it 
his  business  to  scrape  from  all  who  fall  within  his 
gripe  or  reach  ?  Nor  is  the  parsimonious  man»  less 
a  scorn  to  others,  than  a  punishment  to  himself.  He 
pulls  from  others,  as  if  he  would  make  all  his  own; 
and  when  he  has  it,  he  keeps  it,  as  if  it  were  another 
man's.  In  expenses,  I  would  be  neither  pinching  nor 
prodigal:  yet,  if  my  melons  allow  it  not,  I  wouldL 
rather  be  thought  too  sparing,  than  a  little  profuse. 
Saving  inclines  to  judgment ;  but  lavish  expenditure^ 
to  levity  and  inconsiderateness.  With  the  wise,  it  i 
no  disgrace  to  make  a  man's  ability  his  compass  o: 
sail  and  line,  to  walk  by :  and  to  exceed  it,  for  thos^ 

who  are  not  wise,  is,  to  be  Sure,  to  exceed  themj  as- 

•  •  •  ' 

well  in  folly  as  expense.  Both  are  equally  absurd, 
that  will  bum  out  his  taper  while  the  sun  shines,  and 
he  that  will  go  to  bed  in  the  dark  to  save  the  expense 


of  tight.  It  is  my  part  to  know  what  I  am  able  t&do;  - 
others  may  only  look  at  the  stream,  but  not  trouble 
themselves  about  the  fountain  that  is  to  supply  it.  He 
who  spends  his.proportioc,  is  as  brave  as  a  prince ;  and 
a]  rirce  exceeding  that  is  a  prodigal.  There  is  no  gal- 
lantry beyond  what  is  fit  and  decent.  He  who,  when 
he  should  not,  spends  too  much,  shall,  when  he  would 
not,  have  too  tittle  to  spend.    It  was  a  witty  reason 
which  Diogenes  gave  for  having  asked  but  a  haU- 
penny  &pm  the  thrifty  man.  and  a  pound  of  the  pro- 
digal ;^the  first,  he  said,  might  give  him  of^en  ;  but, 
the  other,  ere  long,  would  have  nothing  to  give.    To 
spare  in    weighty  causes,  is   the   worst  and   most 
unhappy  part  df  thiift  that  can  be:  Uberatity,  tike  a 
warm  shower,  moUifies  the  hardest  earth,  and  pre- 
pares it  ftir  ffeliflity.    Who  can  expect  to  reap,  who 
has   Aever  sowed  his  seed;  or,  who  in  a  drought, 
win  io<^  for  a  plentiful  harvest  ?   And,  on  the  othe^ 
side,  we   AaH  find,  that  to  spend  vainly,  even  in  a 
plentiful  fortune,  has  not  any .  warrant  either,  fk^mi 
prudence  or  retigion.    It  is  a  kind  of  scandal  to  see  a 
riotous  waste  made  of  wealth,  which  might  be  em- 
jdoyed  to  many  preaous  purposes.     If  we  have  a 
Superfluity,  the  poor  have  an  interest,  in  it ;  but  surely 
>iotte  is  due  to  either  waste  or  wantonness.    Wealth 
foolishly  consumed,  is  as  wine  upon  the  pavement 
clashed ;  which  was  by  Providence  destined  to  have 
vnfaeered  the  heart.  If  God  gave  us  the  talents  we  have, 
'Viot  to  Ue  idly  by  us,  can  we  think  he  can  be  pleased, 
Xirhen  either  loosely  we  consume  theni,  or  viciously 
vniflapply  them? 
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NuUhs  argcnto  color  tsi,  avaris 
Ahdittt  terris  inimice  lamnas, 
Crispe  Salusti,  nisi  temperato 
Splendeat  usu. 


Uor.LiLOdt). 


Gold  hath  no  lustre  of  its  own. 
It  shines  by  temperate  use  alone ; 
And  when  in  earth  it  hoarded  lies. 
My  Salluit  can  the  mass  despise. 


Oir  A  christian's  8ETTLEDNESS   IN  HIS  SAVI0U1U 

T* 
HOUGH  iDan  circuit  about  with  never  so  mwaj 

ambiguous  turnings^  yet,  like  a  disunited  dement,  he 

is  never  at  a  quiet  repose,  till  he  makes  up  to  tl^ 

ceptre  of  his  soul,  his  God  ;^— like  the  needle  in  a  diajl 

disturbed  and  shaken  from  its  point,  it  never  leav^ 

its  quivering  motion,  until  it  fixes  and  sleeps  upon  itf 

jarcticpole.    Things  whiph^putlum  oi^t  of  hj^qwft 

pf  Heaven,  are  but  interposure^,  diverpims,  apd  dj$^ 

twbancQiB;.   Though  the  ];deasures,  profits,  and  honoun 

Qf  this  Ufe,  may  sometimes  shuffle  him  out  of  his 

i^sual  course ;  yet  he  wavers  up  and  down  in,  tfrpuUe^ 

runs  to  apd  fix),  like  quick^ver,  and  is  never  9^  rest 

tm  l^e  returns  to  his  wonted  joy  and  ix^wuif^JImff^ 

ness^    There  it  is,  that  Us  centce  points,  and  th^ 

his  circle  is  bounded ;  which  though  unseen  ^nd  uqptf^ 

ceived  by  others,  are  shich  to  him,  as  nothing  cpn  Ififf 

from  him.    Compared  with  these^  the,gaudi^t  £^itt<^ 

ings  of  the  fawning  wprld  are  but  as  pa^ited  99ep^ 

upon  a  stage,  whiqh  change  with  every  act,  and  ne^ 

remain  longer  with  us,  than  while  th0  pliiy  of  th^^ 


swift  life  continues.  In  God,  as  in  the  root,  are  the 
causes  of  all  feii<dty.  All  tl^q  .orient^  lustre  of  the 
richest  gems ;  all  the  enchanting  beauties  of  exterior 
sb^pe;  *th?  ea^qui^iitepesjs  pf  figi^^w;  tbeloy^lin^ 
of  colpiivs,  t^e  lipnQo^j  of  soi|94^  tbe  ^^wdJcAmtfi 
of  ^  wUy^iflg  s^n;  thejr»viRhing.fprmB»d)^r^ 

of  all ;  all  t\\i^  Jtewfl  yiitue^  #f  tbB  l>wv«^  vm^ 
^t^  9re  eman^Uops  from  t;he  ^Mpri^me  Pe^jF^    IfiTO 

find.a^y  tlaag  m  ,4liQ  oce^^B  wWcb  m  but  fmUjf^ 

^Pfii^blp,  we,  may  be^Hr^t  lu  God,  to  fi«d  it  xn  iomienM^ 
peifeirUon.  AbMdom'3  bewty,  Jomttbun's  love,  DftH 
vld's  yotour,  ^pfcipoii^  wisdom,  Augi:^tus'  pmdf  nc^ 
Q^c^o'f .  ^loque^pe ;  with  whatsoever  ek^  we  iQostr 
^iplre,  tj^  pwity  of  virgins,  the  fragrancy  of  patuj^t! 
tbe  inteUigence  of  all.  Near  to  this,  eonm  ^i 
eloqu^n^  Boetius,  when  spealpng  of  Gqd^ 

Tu  requiea  tranquilia  pHi :  $€  C€mcre,Jinis, 
jPrincipium,  vec^or^  du^^  semita^  terminus  idem. 

De  ConMlatione,  1.  8.  m.  9. 

'Tis  thin€  alone  to  calm  the  pious  breast 
With  lilent  confidence  and  holy  rest ;  i 

Ftom  tJif e^  CJjp^t  ©fd,  W^  mmg;  to  thee  we  t^  j    .  . ,  . 
Path^  Motive,  Guidej,  Origins^  ^d  £n4« 

I^  it  not  wonderM  that  tb^  bi:^tl^  W^eak*  aBdshoft-' 
lived  fleasu,rQS  of  this  world,  sho^l4  at  bSJl  once  capti^; 
vate  th^ sold,  wh|<^si  as  fireflies  upiiiwpds, ia ufUWia^^ 
larmed  to  asc^^  tQ  ft  befttitiidf  iait^gr^  Creatoi^?. 
A  ^  <)elig^  m,  eartbly  thipg^  wgite^  a  n^l^  i^Cl 
li^venlj.  if  1 1^  ?fly  tn^st  ij;^  t^n9^x^ff^ojX9&^$: 
^mfff  JfM^  W^l^fPt  myieV  ^  f(\m»§  9i ,  ogi^M^nm  \ 
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OF    READING    AUTHORS. 


It  was  an  apt  obse^ation  of  the  excellent  Phitanjtr 
that  we  ought  to  regi^^  books,  as  we  do  sweet-meatsrr 
not  wholly  to  aim  at  the  pleasantest,  but  chkfly  to 
respect  the  wholesomest ;  not  forbidding  either,  but 
approving  the  latter  most.  Though  there  may  be 
much  more  profitableness  in  some  authors  than  in 
others ;  yet  it  is  very  rare,  that  the  ingenious  can  be 
iU.  He  who  has  wit  to  make  his  pen  pleasant,  will 
have  much  ado  to  prevent  it  from  being  something 
profitable.  A  total  levity  wiU  not  take.  A  rich  suit 
requires  good  stuff,  as  well  as  being  tinselled  out  with 
lace  and  ribbands.  And  certainly,  wit  is  veiy  near 
akin  to  wisdom.  Even  the  looser  poets  have  some 
diving  preceptions.  Though  I  cannot  but  think 
Martial's  wit  was  much  clearer  than  his  pen  ;  yet  he 
is  sometimes  grave,  as  well  as  trifling.  But  deep  atnd' 
solid  matter,  where  it  is  understood,  takes  better  than 
the  light  flashes  and  skipping  capers  of  fancy.  Who 
is  it  will  not  be  more  delighted  with  the  weighty  anf 
substantial  lines  of  Seneca  and  Phitarch,  the  crisp^ 
Sallust,  the  politic  Tacitus,  and  the  weU-bgrtot^M 
Cicero,  than  with  the  frisks  and  dancings  of  th^ 
jocund  and  airy  poets?  Works  which  ann  'M  iHf 
only,  like  the  fountains  and  water-works  in  gardett^* 
are  of  no  other  use  than  for  recreation,  *  after-  ffie 
labours  and  toils  of  more  serious  empkqrment»  todF 
studies.  Those  romances  are  the  be^t^  which;  w^Mt^ 
they  please  the  fiancy,  give  us  the  best  ideas  of  morafity 
and  Divine  wisdom.    Those  which  are  light,  and  have 
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niothmg  but  the  gauderies  of  wit  to  recommend  them, 
■re  odIj  fit  for  youth  and  those  of  greener  years  to 
toyVith.  When  we  advance  to  riper  age,  we  begin 
to  fesre  sudi  studies,  as  sports  and  pastiines  which 
we  hare  out^prowi^  by  more  maturity^  Of  this  a^ 
wu  Horace,  when  he  dedared ; 

JVioK;  itaque  et  vernu,  et  catara  tudtera  pono : 

Shod  MTKM,  att/ue  decent,  euro,  et  rogo,  et  omnii  in  koe  »>•{,; 

Condo,  el  compono,  qua  max  depromere  pouum. 

1  £p.  1. 1. 
Xow  farewell  all  th'  amiuemenU  of  my  youth ; 
Firewell  to  vers« ;  for,  the  search  of  truth. 
And  moral  decency,  hath  fiD'd  my  breaat, 
~H«th  every  thought  and  Acuity  poiaeat ; 
Aod  now  I  form  my  philosophic  lore. 
For  all  my  future  life,  a  treaaur'd  store. 

Humorous  strains,  are  but  spring-flowers,  which, 
though  they  please  the  eye,  yield  but  trifling  nourish- 
ment. It  is  only  the  autumn  fruits,  on  which  we 
can  thrive  and  Ure ;  the  sage  sayings,  the  rare  ex- 
aniplea,  the  noble  enterprises,  the  useful  contrivances, 
the  success  of  good  and  bad  actions,  the  elevations  of 
the  Deity;  the  motives  and  incitements  to  virtue,  and 
the  like ;  it  is  these,  which  conduce  to  the  improve- 
ment and  perfection  of  man.  But  I  do  not  see,  but 
it  well  becomes  an  authra-  to  study  to  be  ^reeable 
and  taking,  in  his,  manner,  as  well  as  instructive,  in 
hj«  matter;  the  one  without  the  otiier,  is  lame. 
Ilipugb  flint  may  have  fire,  in  it ;  yet,  we  prize  it  but 
Utile,  because  we  cannot  get  a  spark  without  knocking. 
Hethat  bath  what  is  good  in  him,  and  cannot  exfuress 
it,.is  like  a  ofaest  of  wood,  periiaps  containing  a  jewel ; 


mt,  whti  OkOl  h^  hmet  ibr  ^^ i«fteh  thkilDifiB 
k»t?  'A  gcMd  Itj^le  d6M  totti^itmee  ttttehiihi^tlmi 
gfl^  thtiiiit  yi/^^  awAyi'^  It>  ia  the  jgiMhig} 

4liM  a^^te  tibjiiit  sht^a^%<^^^bMetotvw  ]filL 
nh  ^rkcfeM  to  ^piekl  AM  tolkT^pri}p^\y;vihrk 
it  easy  to  separate  eloquetid^  and  ktloi<9etedg« ;  <fer  Hie 
first  leads  to  the  other,  and  is,  at  least,  the  anti^eourt 
to  the  palace  of  wisdom.  A  good  styles  with  good 
matter,  consecrates  a  work  to  memory ;  and  some- 
times, while  a  man  seeks  but  one  of  these,  he  is  caught 
to  be  a  servant  to  the  other.  T^he  principal  end  of 
reading,  is  to  enrich  the  mind;  the  next^  to  improve 
the  pen  and  tongue.  Doubtless,  that  is  the  best 
work,  in  which  the  Graces  arid  the  Mtls^s  iheet. 


OP  THK  VARIATION  OF  MEN  IN  THEMSELVES/ 

No  man  is  to  be  accounted  hapf()jr;  until  he  had 
^staped  all  things  that  may  possibly  make  faint^  Mt^ 
happy:    Not  a  day,  nor  an  hoilr,  but  give  SoSto 
exawii^ks  6t  the  mtit ability  of  all  htmian  affaifs.    AM 
th6\igh  thef  mutation  of  the  mitid  b^iict  so  ^et^tieiaii 
yet,  the  accidents  of  the  world,  the^  idiAStidll  of  dc*tfi 
dStion,the  difTerence  of  ages,  thd  alfdrtkatiohi  ftbA 
better  to  WorSe,  aild  worse  to  better;  btit'Mrkrd  h^ 
arid  Sinwtud  diseases,  haV6  ^hewh  tfs  tht  sJEiihe^  1^^:^^ 
COrivfert^  hito  different  ihett.     Arid  trtdy  it  Would  fe 
matter  of  amazement,  for  i  man  itf  Hie  up^  iini  doM 
bf  Kfe,  arid  undei'  aU  the  vitfedittt(!«  <W  i«bdi  Kej'i 
outwardly  exposed,  to  rtfitfn' ft  Wirid  Uftdt*^.''  Ttt 
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gfnne:  cordisl  that  cum  one  person,  may;  by-  ineett&g 
«  ^irerae  humour,  distract  or  kill  another.  Wetdth 
b^at  dKinoe  of  life:  some  it  puts  into  addighUUl 
imtfthj that giatifiesali 'the  company;  wliile  it  m&ketf 
others  tyrannous  and  <<iuanelflotne,  that*  no  ttian  cM 
keep .  lilnffielf  in  safety,  but  he  that  has  the  wit  to  be 
abaeat.  Where  it  lights  u[fcn  weak  minds,  it  usually 
changes  them  into  worse ;  they  have  not  wherewithal 
to  bear  the  stress  that  a  great  estate  will  put  them  to. 
And  when  they  cannot  bear  it  out  by  wit  and  reason, 
they  fly  to  authority  and  power,  which,  enacts  sub- 
mission ;  but  will  not  be  accountable  for  any  kind  of 
personal  merit  that  may  induce  it.  And  cortainly, 
though  it  be  true,  as  oommtmly  bdieved,  that  for  thfr 
most  part,  where  God  designs  a  Governor,  be  qualUies 
him  with  parts  proportionable  for  his  emjdoyiiaeAt; 
yet  doubtlen,  the  very  condition  of  power  and  great- 
ness^ naturally  enough  draws  a  man  into  another 
temper,  than  what  he  was  in,  without  it.  It  sevel^ 
thdess  holds  good  that  a  man  shews  himself  in' 
authority,  accordmg  as  he  was  inwardly  principledr: 
before  he  came  to  it.  By  preferment!  good  men^  ai«* 
made  better,  but  iU  men  wMse.  It  therefi»<e  nrach' 
ccocerM  princes,' on  whom  their  bounty  bettowapre-'; 
fennent:  and  the  more,  because  tbeir  subjects  have 
an  jnterestin  them,  as  well  as  themselves.  It  is  true; 
nothing  can  be  certain,  as  to  what  the  tempo:  will 
prove.  G^ood  or  bad,  lodging  in  the  heart,  cannot  by - 
man  be  espied.  Neither  was  the  youth  of  the  noble 
SclpBO  untainted  with  vice,  or  the  beginnings  of  the' 
UcHQster  Nero,  without  some  signs  t^  godd.     The' 
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flciim  risefif  not;,  till  the  water  boils;  nor  is  the  oil 
galdiered, .  ^  ]  the  liqUor  be  heated.  Let  no  man 
ther^iDlpe  ^e^pair  too  much  of:  the  bad,  Dor  psesame 
too  mueh  of  the  good.  Th6  last,  like  a  rich  plant  in 
a  lean  sc^,  it  may  degenerate  into  wildness ;  an4  the 
other,  though  single,  like  stocks  in  manured  beds,  may 
come  up  stript  and  double/  If  there  be  understanding, 
there  is  ground  for  hope,  the  soil  is  not  desperate. 


A    CAVEAT    IN    CHOOSING    FRIENDS. 

31 Q  man  who  is  branded  with  a  signal  vice,  is  fit  for 
a  wi^  man  to  make  a  friend  of.     But  there  are  two 
sorts  of  men,  whom  we  ought  especially  to  avoid ;  the 
angry  man^  and  the  druiikard.     The  prudent  man  is 
glad  to  enjoy  himself  in  peace,  without  thrusting  him- 
self into  the'  justUng  throng,  where  there  is  nothing 
to  he  got  but  dishonour,  blows,  arid  clamour.    To  be 
only  a  spectator,  is  not  to  be  out  of  danger.    If  ^ 
granado  be  fired,  aU  within  the  burst  of  it  are  in 
ha^^ard.     If  either  of  these  bears  break  loose,  you  sbaH 
be  sure  to  be  dithisr  frightened,  or  hurt,  and,  whether 
you  will  or  no,  be  made  a  partaker  either  of  sofl^ 
ridiculous  quarrel,  or  intemperate  riot,  or  by  boi*^ 
together,  be  brought  into  some  drunken  fhty ;  for  th^ 
furies  ever  bear  a  part  in  Bacchus'  orgies.     CholeT  ^ 
as  dust  flurred  up  into  the  eyes  of  reason,  which  blin^ 
or  dazzles  the  sight  of  understanding ;.  and  bums  i^ 
the^heart,  like  fire  under  a  pot,     Wherisoevier  it  flamed 
it  makes  the  tongue  boil  over ;  aild  where  it  falls. 
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scalds.     Words  come  not  then  digested,  and  deter- 
mined ^n  by  judgment^  sense,  and  reason ;  but  are 
sent  forth  by  chance,  by  rage,  and  brutish  passion ; 
not  upon  premeditated  terms,  but  whatsoever  the 
memory  on  the  sudden  catches,  violent  passion  gives 
it  inimediate  vent,  though  before,  it  lay  never  so 
deeply  hidden  and  immured.     Confession's  seal  is' 
broken,  by  this  picklock ;  men  will  say  that,  in  the 
rage  of  passion,  which  when  appeased,  they  tremble 
to  remember.     When  the  prophet  David  tells  us  of 
his  enemies*  anger,  neither  spears  nor  arrows  nor  a 
naked  sword,  will  serve  him  to  express  it;  but  that 
sword  must  be  sharpened  too,  that  it  may  cut  the 
keener.     Seneca  makes  no  difference  between  the 
furious  and  the   mad;  for  the  madman  is  always 
furious,  and  the  furious  ever  mad.     Then  tell  me  who 
it  is,  would,  in  his  sober  senses,  make  choice  of  his 
friend  out  of  bedlam  ?     When  Solomon  speaks  of  the 
brawling  woman,  who  is  no  other  than  a  she-angry- 
man,  he  thus  describes  her :  //  is  better  to  dwell  in  a 
comer  of  the  house-top^  than  with  a  contentious 
wcftnan : — //  is  better  to  dwell  in  the  land  of  the 
desert^  than  with  her : — and  again.  She  is  a  continual 
iJropping  rain.     All  which,  when  summed  up  toge- 
t.her,  amounts  to  this ;  that  you  had  better  be  exposed 
t^y  all  the  tempests  of  the  heavens,  and  the  rage  bf  the 
s!ky's  whole  armoury,  or  live  banished  from  all  human 
c:ronversation,  and  in  want  of  all  things,  be  left  a  prey 
^o  the  ferocity  of  ravenous  beasts ;  or  else,  without 
^fie  least  intermission  of  rest,  endure  a  perpetual  drop- 
P^^g  (which,  were  yoiir  heart  of  marble,  yet  will  it 
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wear  it  out  at  last)  than  to  live  with  a  quarrelsome^ 
contentious,  dissatisfi,e4>  angry  person.  Tho^  who 
live  in  houses  which  are  haunted  with  such  spirit^ 
cannot  dwell  in  safety  in  them.  When  you  think 
yourself  securely  quiet,  and  in  a  calm  serenity,  on  a 
sudden,  ere  you  ai^e  aware  of  it,  a  hideous  noise  i». 
heard,  or  else  a  brick-bat  flies  about  your  ear^  fmd 
yxrn  mi|st  run  for  it,  or  be  black  and  bhied  ^U  Qver. 
If  by  chance  you  knock  but  against  a  nail^  by  Xhak 
small  spark  it  strikes ;  the  gunpowder  blows  you  up. 
It  so  ruffles  through  all  the  $lux»u(k,  that  re^so^i  in 
never  he^rd,  till  this  rough  wind  abates.  Tk^ 
proverb  commands  us  neither  to  make  frimMtip 
with  the  angry 9  nor  converse  with  the  Juriow :  leH 
we  learn  their  waya^  and  heget  a  snare  to  our  wuls. 
The  roar  so  stops  the  ear,  that  a  man  cannot  hear 
what  it  is,  that  counsel  speaks. 

As  to  the  drunkard,  he  hath  Ussa  memoria,  while 
he  is  in  his  cups ;  and  if  he  drinks  on,  he  hath  none. 
While  Bacchus  is  his  chief  god,  Apollo  never  keepa 
him  company.  Friends  and  foes,  familiars  and 
strangers,  are  then,  all  alike  to  him ;  and  he  foiget^ 
fully  speaks  of  that,  in  his  cups,  which,  if  he  were 
sober,  the  rack  could  not  wrest  team  him.  First,  he 
speaks  he  knows  not  what ;  nor  can  he  after,  remem- 
ber, what  it  was  he  spoke.  He  speaks  that»  whidi 
he  should  forget;  and  forgets  that,  which  he  did 
speak.  Drunkenness  is  the  death  of  rational  man, 
which  only  time  and  abstinence  can  resusdtate. 
Absentem  kedit,  qui  cum  ehrio  Utigat.  He  who 
quyrr^ls  with  one  that  is  drunk,  is  like  the  fool  who 
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fights  wibh  Urn  Who  is  tbaent  He  k  inot  fit  to  fcee^ 
soother'B  secrbti,  who  kn6W8  nOt  hoW  to  dbset  up  his 
Own  thooghts. 

Both  the  paanooate  man  and  the  dniakard^  shalli 
■8  comptnnons,  be  sure  to  giv«  jou  (rouUe  enough. 
One,  YoAiits  gaU ;  the  btbert  foUy  stul  surfeits.  And 
it  is  not  easy  to  Say,  which  of  them  bespattei^  most. 
Togethn-  Horace  couples  them  : 

Arcanum  neque  ta  icrvtaberU  ulHut  unqttam, 
Comtttisiumte  Itgent,  et  vitto  lorlUi  el  irA. 

Ep.  xfiil.  1. 1. 
To  learn  man's  wcrets  never  rainly  think. 
Or  to  conceal  them;  torn  wiUi  ra^>  or  drink. 

No  man  can  expect  to  find  a  friend  without  faults ; 
not  can  he  propose  himself  to  be  so,  to  another. 
Without  reciprocal  mildness  and  temperance,  there 
can  be  no  continuance  of  Aiendship.  Ereiy  man 
will  have  something  to  do  for  his  friend ;  and  some- 
thing to  bear  with,  in  him.  The  sober  man  onl;', 
can  do  the  first ;  and  for  the  latter,  patience  is  requi- 
^te.  It  is  better  for  a  man  to  depend  on  himself, 
than  to  be  annoyed  with  either  a  madman  or  a  fool. 


OF    THE    DANGER    OF    LIBERTY. 

jThat  liberty  breeds  EcentiOusness,  k  proved  by  daify 
ffxp^ende.  When  the  reins  are  held  too  Steck,  the 
affections  run  wilcQy  on,  without  a  guide.  He  that 
Adnats  a  fool  Co  play  with  him  at  home,  will  find  he 
witt  So  the  same,  wlKti-  he  comes  imo  th«  m«fket. 
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Liberty,  which  seems  to  be  so  highly  prized,  and  is 

the  only  cried-up  thing   in  the  world,  when  once 

enjoyed,  is,  of  all  the  seeming  goods  of  man,  the  most 

dangerous  and  seducing.  Not  being  able  to  guide  our 

own  mad  appetites,  we  quickly  betray  ourselves  into 

the  same  sad  slavery  which,  but  a  little  before,  we 

opposed  and  resisted  In  governments,  the  loosest  are 

of  the  shortest  duration.    What  church  ever  lasted 

long,  that  kept  not  up  its  discipline  ?  It  was  while  men 

slept  that  the  tares  were  sown.  When  there  is  none  to 

watch,  and  men  are  left  to  the  Uberty  of  their  own 

opinions,  then  is  the  time  to  sow  heresies.     Nothing 

makes  us  more  unfortunately  wretched,  than  our  own 

uncurbed  wills.     A  loose  passion  pursued,  or  given 

way  to,  hastens  us  to  certain  destruction.     Hath  not 

assumed  liberty  thrown  those  grand  assemblies  into 

hate  and  abhorrence,  which,  in  their  due  limits,  were 

the  gaze  and  envy  of  the  Christian  world?    What 

hath  so  wounded  the  honour  of  some  of  our  gentry 

and  nobility,  as  this ;  that  by  being  permitted  to  do 

what  they  would,  they  have  left  doing  what  they 

ought,  and  have  done  what  they  ought  not,  even  to 

have  thought  of?    How  great  a  diflFerence  may  we 

observe  between  a  family,  run  riot  with  licentiousness; 

and  another,  restrained  and  regulated  by  the  decency 

of  a  graceful  order !  It  is  for  God  alone,  whose  blessed 

essence  is  wholly  incapable  of  ill,  to  exercise  a  power 

of  doing  whatever  he  pleases,  and  yet  never  to  do  any 

thing  below  perfection's  height.    But  when  frail  m^ 

is  allowed  that  freedom,  he  runs  into  extravaga^^ 

courses,  and  wanders  about,  till  he  loses  himself:-^-' 
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In  p^ora  datur,  tuadetqve  licentia  lustm. 
To  wone,  and  riot,  licence  ever  leads. 

The  boundary  of  man  is  moderation.  When  once  we 
pass  that  pale,  our  guardian,  angel  quits  bis  charge  of 
us.  He  who  would  be  preserved  in  safety,  bad  need 
keep  sentinel  upon  his  liberty.  She  is  a  wanton  child, 
that  will  be  apt  to  run  upon  dangers,  if  there  be  not 
a  keeper  to  lead  and  look  to  her.  Upon  a  serious  ex- 
amination, I  cannot  find  why  men  shoidd  bawl  so 
loud  for  liberty.  A  wise  and  good  man  is  always  free : 
he  wills  nothing  but  what  is  just  and  right,  and 
against  his  will,  he  acts  not  The  government  of  a 
state,  if  Iree  from  tyranny,  is  not  the  worse  for  bdng 
strict ;  and  that  of  the  church,  while  it  keeps  to  what 
is  orthodox,  is  the  better  for  discipline.  It  shall  never 
offend  me  to  live  under  any  govgrament  that  may 
make  me  better,  and  restrain  me  from  wandering. 
When  I  have  most  freedom,  I  shall  most  suspect  my- 
self. He  that  may  do  more  than  is  fit,  is  on  the  way 
to  do  more  than  is  lawful.  If  we  once  exceed  the 
measure,  we  as  easily  grow  to  exceed  the  manner. 
Vice  is  a  peripatetic,  always  in  progression. 


A  christian's  threefold  condition. 

tV  ho  is  it  can  be  so  sanguine,  as  to  be  always  con> 
stant  in  a  fiill-Mown  jollity?  It  is  the  glorious  sun 
alone,  that  in  herself,  is  ever  full  of  light  and  bright- 
ness. But,  as  in'  the  moon,  we  see  a  threefold  condi- 
tion, which  gives  her  an  altemat"  face ;  her  wane,  her 


increase,  her  fiill;  so,  we  see  the  fuaoe  resembled  in 
a  Christian,  tfafee  ^icient  causes  worldi^  in  him ; 
Sin,  Repentance,  and  Faith.  When  after  sin,  a  Chris- 
tian once  considers,  he  finds  a  shadow  drawn  upon 
his  light.  The  steps  of  night  stay  printed  in  his  soul: 
his  shine  grows  lean  within  him,  and  makes  him  like 
the  moon  in  her  declining  wane,  obscuring  find  dmu- 
nishing  that  clearness  of  the  Spirit,  which  before  sho^e 
with  ^uch  brightness  on  him.  Sin  dims  the  befiuty  of 
the  luminous  soul:  like  the  sensible  plant  which,  when 
the  hand  of  flesh  touches  it,  shrinks  in  aU  her  leaves ; 
or  else,  like  the  humble  one,  falls  flat,  and  lankly  lies 
on  the  earth.  Nay*  sometimes  (as  the.  moon  in  omr 
last  sight  of  her)  the  Christian  seems  quite,  gone,  and 
vanished :  resting  for  a  time,  Kke  a  diseased  man  in  a 
trance;  as  a  winter^tree,  or  a  fire  that  is  buried  in 
concealing  embers ;  without  sense,  or  shew,  of  either 
light  or  heat.  But  then  conies  Repentance,  and  casts 
water  mliis  face,  bedews  him  with  tears^  packs  the 
spirits  back  again  to  the  heart,  tiB  that  be  roused  up  by 
them ;  rubs  up  his  benumbed  soul ; — so  that  there  are 
to  be  seen  some  tokens  both  of  life  and  recovery. 
Repentance  is  the  key,  that  unlocks  the  gate  wherein 
sin  keeps  man  a  prisoner.  Who  is  it  can  be  so  hletck, 
and  dead  a  coal,  that  this  lacrymal  water,  with  the 
breath  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  cannot  blow  up  into  a  glow- 
ing light?  Tliis  ma^^8^  him  s^9g,  causea  bin  to 
bc^  to  bUKi  agai^;  unroUs  his  w]:Bi^)edbu|i  bje^Mi^ 
b9(3l  by  U^tle^  a^d  little,  if  not  at  oa^»  rerOoUKK^t^c  W 
decays  stiepftli  of  t^ie  ap|ip^l»^i9ian  of  Gpd^Spiati 
iiad  so  9*to  hi»  ip  ibe^  if^y  to^  joy  aqd  tfif^ym/k 


tmtieSi  IU|teatano«  ifi  Fen^p^s  iligfat,  «hieb  uHdOM 
*h&t  ihfe  day  ef  sin  did  weav6.  It  is  indeed  the  onl^ 
tifita-bitte,  Ut  iHcb  again  to  itself  the  fainting  kmH 
ttbd  it  niight  justly  iherefoi^  cause  the  tmpenxt 
The^doc^iiB  to  wonder  at  the  eflfect  That  livit^  man 
Hhoidd  diet  he  saw,  Was  ordinary  and  fonuliar ;  but 
H  was  fiom  GM  alone,  that  man,  being  dead  in  sin, 
Should  live  again  by  repetitance. 

But  Itistiy,  Faith  appears;  aiid  pet'fects  what  re- 
{i^tan<«  began  and  coiild  not  finish.  She  Cheers  ii|» 
Ks  drooping  bt^teSi  brings  bim  again  to  his  wooteA 
S6hee,' spreads  out  hi9  leaves,  invigorates  Ms  shrunken 
DetVM,  aftd  to  a  bright  flame,  ^le  blows  his  dyii^ 
4i^:  that  like  ^e  moon  in  bef  ftiH  gloi^,  be  becotneh 
<AduM  with  a  i^enteoUs  fVukiOn  of  the  presence  df  the 
AlRi%bty.  Tbiis,  while  he  sins,  he  wanes  himsetf  to 
dite'klies^  and  Obscurity;  when  he  repents,  he  b^ns  to 
Mco«iM  ^ht ;  and  when  his  faith  sMn^s  dear,  h«  then 
<^p^9atf^:^^^^in  aUthcse,whalehelireshefe,be 
I*  Adt  ttfily  charged  with  sbnAe  spots,  bift  i^  subject  to 
Vid^fudes:  siiniefimes,  hdf  is  fWiHcked  witii  a  featt 
WitMn  hitii.  SOMetitn^s,  he  is  e^rinking  in  a  starred 
£tlt>dition ;  and  sOrtiMimes,  dull  with  darkness  df 
ddeFtion;-^yet,  v/t  tlUj  he  five»;  fho^h  in  some 
weakly,  and  in  some  insensibly,  yet,  never  without 
one  sound  consolation,  in  the  worst  of  these  s^ul  varia- 
tions. As  the  planet  Mercury,  which  though  erratic 
and  unfixed,  yet  never  wanders  far  from  the  sun :  or, 
as  the  moon^  when  she  is  ietui  visible,  is  as  welt  a  moon 
iWirhttt  w^  s^her  in  her  fiiU  proportion,  only  the' sun 
looks  wht  ad  her  with  so-  loige  an  aspect,  ^d  she 
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reflects  no  moi^  thto  ^he  receives  from  him :  so  a 
Christian  in.  his  lowest  ebb  of  sorrow,  is  an  heir  of 
isalvation,  as  well  as  when  he  is  in  the  highest  flow  of 
comfort ;  only  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  darts  not  the 
beams  of  love  so  plentifully^  and  he  shews  no  more, 
than  God  by  shining,  gives  him.  When  the  Holy 
Spirit  holds  in  itsbeams,frail  man  needs  must  languish. 
It  is  deprivation  that  creates  a  hell ;  for  wh^re  God 
is  not,  there  it  is,  that  heU  is.  Whenever  this  tide 
(runs  out,  there's  nought  but  mud  and  weeds  left 
bdiind.  When  God  shall  hide  his  face,  in  vain 
elsewhere  we  seek  for  a  subsistence.  He  is  the  air, 
without  which  there  is  no  life.  His  withdrawings 
are  our  miseries ;  his  presence  is  joy  and  revivement 
It  is  only  sin  that  can  eclipse  this  light.  It  is  the 
interposure  of  this  ^oss  opaque  body,  that  blackens 
the  else-bright  soul :  this  is,  that  great  Alexander, 
which  ke^ps  the  light  from  the  poor  Diogenes,  in 
his ,  tub  of  mortality :  and  this,  sometimes,  must  be 
expected,  while  we  are  here  below.  Even  time, 
consists  of  night  and  day ;  and  the  year,  of  various 
seasons.  He  who  expects  a  constancy  here,  looks 
for  that  which  this  world  cannot  give.  It  is  only 
above  the  sun,  that  there  is  np  moon  to  chimge.    ' 


IN    THE    STRICTEST    FRIENDSHIP,    SOME     SECRETS 

MAY    BE    RESERVED. 

jT HOUGH  a  friend  be  but  the  duplicate  of  a  man's 
self :  yet  there  may  often  happen  secrets  to  one,  that 
may  not  be  convenient  to  divulge  to  the  other.     If 
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th^be  ncfa,  as  that  the  dudiosure  of  them  to  afriead, 
sball  not  onlj  not  beneiit  him,  but  shall  bring  a  grief 
upon  him,  I  cannot  think  it  an  Act  of  friendship,  to 
impart  them.  He  that  gives  his  friend  uneaainess 
When  he  needs  not.  is  his  enemy,  or  at  least  is  less  his 
fiiend  than  he  might  be.  Certainly,  even  as  a  case 
of  conscience  as  well  as  in  common  morality,  it  had 
been  better  for  (Edipus  had  he  nev^  known  that  be 
had  slain  his  lather  and  married  his  mother,  than  to 
hsve  it  told  him,  when  it  was  too  late  to  prerent  it. 
As  I  will  not  care  for  a  friend  full  of  inquisitions  (for, 
pereontator  garruliu,  inquisitors  are  tatlers) :  so  I 
will  not  be  importunate  to  learn  tfij  friend's  secrets. 
If  my  friend  impart  ought  freely,  I  shall  endeavour 
-  laithfully  to  serve,  him,  as  &r  as  I  may.  But  if  in 
some  things,  he  be  refleitved,  I  shall  suppose,  it  is  fbr 
bis  own  safety,  as  well  as  vby  ease.  I  will  be  willing 
to  know,  as  far  Bd  he  would  have  me ;  bnt  I  wouhl 
not  draw  any  thing  from  him,  which  he  may  not  be 
ready  to  communicate.  If  he  be  .one  whom  I  valuer 
I  ought  not  to  wrong  him  so  much,  as  to  wrest  that 
fr*om  him,  that  might  cause  him  afterwards  to  repent 
or  fear.  If  he  be  not  to  be  valued,  I  will  never  engage 
myself  so  much,  as  to  be  made  conscious  of  his  con* 
cealmeots. 


THAT   IT    IS   NO    DISHONOUR    SOMETIMES    TO 
RETRACT    A    PURSUIT. 

It  is  better  sometimes  to  sound  a  retreat  and  so 
draw  off,  than  to  stay  in  the  field,  and  ciHiquer ; 
because,  it  may  so  fall  out,  that  the  prize  we  should 
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#iiiy  Would  not  be  equivdkit  to  tbe  lo*  weircNid 
sostain.  Whkt  is  H^  ta  £e  like  Samfrntk  ?  Or,  wHo 
c&a  call  dict^  viotdrf ,  trhere  with  my  enekn;f's  gtw^ 
i  HMOI  also  dig  my  awn  ?  ttir  tctt  idrnplyy  Wka  wfll 
ODfatfaiue  the  piffsmit  of  whsi^  id  uhproftbdildi  mei^y 
beoiwe  he  haa  be|^n  to  jnirrae  it.  Thei«  i^  ttd 
dfagnice  iti  douig  that^  whdcb  is  for  the  hest^  Th« 
fitrthetf  a  man  goes  in  diijr  action^  ^iMuredly,  h^  m^ 
8#e  die  0(101% :  and  if  a  man  1ms  bo^n  a  fodl  bi  thii 
begtmiiirgj  h^  id  Aot  boond  to  be  6o^  to  itie  dtod.  li 
it  &r  mote  pardcmalfle  tb  eiv  throt^  inddiislKef atidA, 
than  vtMnOmss.  Thc^  dwy  en»  from  acfddeitt ;  ^ 
otthor^  fit^tn  choiw.  Shall  it  W  m  Oimm  to  }^t^ 
btgon^ill,  aild  dhall  it  he  a  ithmie,  pta^iMSfy  tb  d«^? 
A  desire  to  obtaiil,'at  dl  etem^  the  fisaafiety  aMl  M 
midvcolKke,  is  an  eteor  to  which  ftiosi;  ideii  KM  ^pfOMi 
We  ave  oK^ner  led  t^  piii^  ohadiiaejr^^  poititii^y 
.Oaa  b;^  tfaci  right  and  sdUd  niles^of ^reaaofi;  He  tkrM 
hi^lds  oat  in  a  bddi  ftusinesi;,  shc^r  fiAer  the  fttfMttf 
(trf abrtUBh  mtate» lAiaat tike  cotfda^ urtskih  becbmsi 
aiteih  It  i6  better  t»  muni^t  that  we  ale  o^efetmik 
by  veaaoti^  thnn  tfaift  we  can  oteri^ouie  agtfidst  it  ff 
■7  lo9^  iBtbe^endy  ifaidle!)dceedmjrgaiii^  I  butron 

into  the  same  1^^  tbst  Augu^li^  uaed  to  say^  ft<^ 
did,  who  for  trivial  matters,  would  resoit  tO"  t&ii^ 
extremity  of  war:  and  thus  angle  with  a  golden 
hook,  to  catch  a  fish  of  a  farthing's  value,  which  if 
they  lost,  sorrow  and  vexation  followed :  and  if  thej 
did  not,  it  wa^  owing  to  good  forttitie,  and  not  to 
themselves;  Andl  if  thb  condnot  be  inejoeiibaiilff  in 
teMfiand  HtmlUetiA,  how'  much  More  so^  nitst  it  be^  i> 
stnntuaiconcBrns;  whoa  merefjr  for  the  gratificati^ 
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«f  a  pTBMVt  soMiial  appetite,  we  nin  the  haatmi  of 
losiiig'  a  soul  to  eternitj.  If  we  judge  impartially  ^f 
eunelvea,  we  most  afiow  we  act,  as  if  we  were  ibnder 
of  punishmBnt  than  of  pleasare  and  in  tonnents  placed 
our  felicity.  Let  us  not  laug^  at  the  tSly  Itidian»  who 
lets  us  hare  his  geld  io  exchange  for  beads  and  nttlss; 
while  we  ourselrea  are  infinitely  simpler,  wboi  ftir 
toys  and  trifles  sell  HeaTen  asid  lu^piBeBa, 


TO  HATE  REGARD  TO  MEANS,  BUT  NOT  TO 
DESPAIR  WITHOUT  THEM. 

vV  B  can  nerer  be  so  low,  a»  to  be  at  a  loss,  if  w« 
can  but  look  up  untor  God.  He  tiiat  hopes;  ahenn  ^M 
he  haa  a.  npuA  of  drrinity  within'  hii%  and,  1»  speiA 
aocsoding-  tO:  humanity,  cieditB<  GoAt  bat  he  thsA 
de^Msrs,  degrades  the  Deity,  and  seen*  to  intimatisi 
Aaibeia  inniffiiaent' car  not  just  tO'hixwoni;  aiKtih 
nuK  halh  read  the  Sci^>tiireBy  tiie  weridr  sod  maiK 
To  woik  without  vean:^  I  know  seems  banl  tonum) 
and  te  the  maiyrBhenaiveness  e£  bnman  i^uoa ; '  hut; 
tliat  Uni  is  as  easy  to  God^  as  to  work  witti  tfaemj 
dwFe  is  nothh^  we  can  knk  txr^bnterincesit.  The 
wiiofe  creation:  was  made,  without  ercn  the  arairtsnee 
oCmatler;  a  nAtd  fiat,,  did  it;  a  word:  idone,  tfae 
sanest ofiexpzessioiH.  And,  thoi^h  lame  pliiloB(q)fe7< 
vili  not.  sStm'  any  thing  to  be  producible'  out  of 
nothing :  yctv  certain^,  whataocTer  is  not  Ckid,  eatber 
was  inonediat^'fiBmed  out  of  nothing,  or  out  of 
ttiat^wlaehifirst'of  aUrWasoothing; — for,  to  ascribe  « 
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coetaneous  being  of  the  world  with  God,  is  to  make 
it  Grdd,  by  giving  it  eternity.  And,  as  it  is  safer  finr 
man  to  believe  it  created  out  of  Dotbing,  by  Divine 
Omilipotence,  than  to  be  framed  of  atoms,  by  chance 
or  neceiBsity ;  by  holding  of  any  of  which),  he  must 
sink  in  absurdity  ;^-so,  it  is  more  honour  to  God,  to 
assign  him  a  power,  for  so  stupendous  a  machination. 
A  miracle,  when  hie  pleases^  is  to  God  as  easy  as  a 
natural  cause :  for,  it  was  at  first  by  miracle,  that 
even  that  cause  was  natural :  and  all  the  miracles 
that  we  have  heard  of  in  the  world,  are  less  a  miracle 
than  the  world  itself.  He  who  knows  and  orders  all 
things  that  ever  were  or  shall  be,  in  whom  their 
h&ng  radically  is,  can  easily  go  a  private  way,  which 
may  seem  contrary  to  our  apprehensions.  Nor  need 
We  wonder  that  we  cainnot  trace  his  operations.  It 
requires  a  miracle,  to  make  us  dapable  of  understand- 
ing  one.  We  cannot  reach  above  our  own  means. 
And,  when  we  daily  see  events  piassing  before  us, 
which  transcend  our  utmost  reach :  what  is  it  should 
make  us  doubt  the  omnipotency  of  the  great  Creator 
of  all  things  ?  It  is  as  easy  for  Gk)d  to  work  witlioat 
means,  as  with  them.  Nay,  to  his  power  and  all- 
sufficiency,  the  former  is  a  quicker  way  to  accomfd^ 
his  purposes,  than  by  the  circumflections  of  nature 
aiKi  second  causes:  though  he  has  been  pleased, 
except  in  particular  cases,,  to  leave  nature  to  her 
ordinary  operations.  Doubtless,  though  in  natiire 
and  reason,  there  be  no  ground  left  for  despair  (for 
without  lessening  God  to  the  weakness  of  man,  the 
inind  cannot  conceive  it)  yet  we  ought  never  so  to 
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depend  on  his  will  and  power  wiiich  is  hidden  from 
us,  as  to  neglect  his  declared  pleasure.  He  who 
n^ects  what  he  finds  commanded,  has  little  reason 
to  expect  what  he  finds  not  promised.  Upon  means, 
it  b  fit  we  should  depend.  Without  means,  we  may 
hope.  Against  means,  we  should  not  despair.  But 
to  disr^ard  God's  appointed  means,  is  a  supine  con- 
tempt ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  depend  too  much 
on  things  beyond  us,  is  rather  a  mark  of  rash  presum- 
ing, than  any  notable  proof  of  our  futh.  I  may  look 
up,  to  God's  ways ;  but  I  ought  to  look  down,  to  my 
own. 


THE  MISERY  OP  AN  IGNORANT  OLD  AGE. 

^  s  old  age  is  not  only  a  collection  of  diseases,  but 
even  a  disease  of  itself,  and  by  the  decree  which 
Providence  hath  passed  upon  man,  incurable  save  by 
death :  the  best  thing,  next  to  a  remedy,  is  a  diversion 
or  an  abatment  of  the  malady.  The  cold  Corelian, 
cannot  change  his  clime :  but  yet  by  furs  and  fires, 
he  can  preserve  himself,  in  a  boisterous  and  icy  winter. 
The  drum  and  fife  sometimes  can  drown  the  battle's 
noise,  when  there  is  no  way  to  escape  it.  The  little 
pismire  does  instruct  great  man,  that  wutt^  coming, 
store  should  be  provided.  And  what  thing  is  there 
within  the  fothom  of  his  industry,  that  can  so  well 
support  him  under  the  decay  and  infirmities  of  Age,  as 
knowledge,  study,  and  meditation?  With  this,  a 
man  can  feast  at  home  alone,  and  in  his  closet,  put 
himself  into  whatever  company  shall  best  please  him ; 
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with  youth's  vigour,  age's  gravity,  beauty's  pleannt- 
Dess,  with  peace  or  war,  as  he  may  like  best.  Virtu- 
ous study  will  relieve  the  tediousness  of  decrepit  age ; 
and  the  divine  raptures  of  contemplation,  will  foq|;uiie 
the  weariness  of  the  pillow  and  the  diair.  It  makes 
him  not  unpleasiog  to  the  young,  reverenced  by  the 
aged,  and  beloved  of  alL  A  grey  head  with  a  wise 
mind,  enriched  by  learning,  is  a  treasury  of  grave 
precept,  experience,  and  wisdom.  It  is  an  oracle,  to 
wfakh  the  lesser  wise  resort,  to  know  then*  fate.  He 
that  can  read  and  meditate,  need  not  think  the  even- 
ing  long,  or  life  irksome;  it  is,  at  all  times,  a  fit 
employment,  and  a  particidar  solace  to  him  who  is 
bowed  down  with  years.  Without  this,  an  old  man  is 
but  the  lame  shadow  of  that,  which  once  he  was. 
They  honour  him  too  &r  that  say,  he  is  twice  a  child. 
There  is  something  in  children  that  carries  a  be€X)mii^ 
prettiness  with  it,  which  is  pleasing  And  of  gratefel 
relish.  But  ignorant  old  age  is  the  worst  picture,  that 
timecan  dbrawof  man.  It  is  a  barren  vine,  in  autumn ; 
a  leaky  vessel  ready  to  drop  in  pieces,  at  every  r^ntyre; 
a  map  of  mental  and  corporeal  weakness;  notpleasii^ 
to  otiien^  and  a  bnden  to  himself.  Hi^  ignorance 
and  imbecility  condemn  him  to  idleness;  whidi  to 
tiie  active  soul,  is  more  irksome  than  any  employment. 
What  can  such  a  one  do,  when  strength  of  limbs  shall 
fail,  and  the  love  of  those  pleasures  which  helped  Imn 
to  mupend  his  youths  shall,  through  tune  and  lai^^uid 
i^e,  become  duU  and  Uwnted  ?  Afaroad  he  cannot 
stir,  to  amuse  himself  with  what  passes  in  the  woild; 
nor  will  others  be  fimd  of  coming  txk  him,  when  they 
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shall  find  nothing  but  a  maxk,  composed  of  disewea 
and  complaints,  who  for  want  of  biowledge  hath  not 
discourse  to  keep  reason  company,  like  the  ouckour 
he  may  be  left  to  his  own  moultruig^  in  scmie  hoUoiwed 
cell:  but  since  the  voice  of  hi&  spving is  gone  (which 
yet  was  all  the  note  he  had  to  take  us  with)  he  is  bow 
DO  longer  listened  to,  and  in  his  melancholy  hde,  he 
lazeth  his  hfe  away.  If  study  were  yaluaUe  for 
nothing  else,  yet  it  would  be  highly  soy  fcnr  this ;  that 
it  makes  a  man  his  own  companion,  without  either 
the  charge  or  the  cumber  of  company.  He  is  neither 
obliged  to  humour,  nor  to  flatter.  He  may  hear  his 
auth(»r  spei^i:  as  liEur  as  he  tikes,  and  leave  him  when  he 
does  not  please  him;  nor  wiH  h^  be  angiy  though  he 
be  not  of  his  opinion.  It  is  the  guide  of  youtk;  to 
nmnhood  a  companion ;  and  to  old  age,  a  cordial  and 
mB  antidote.  If  I  die.  to^norrow,  my  life  t^sy,  will 
be  somewhat  the  sweeter  for  knowledge.  The  answeB 
was  good  which  Airiistheoes  gave,  when  he  was 
asked,  what  £niit  he  had  reaped  of  all  his  studies? 
JBy  them  (said  he)  /  have  learned^  both  to  Mve  amd 
discourse  with  myse^. 


OF   SUPERSTITION. 

T^HOUGH  pffofaneness  be  in  soim  respects,  m^ich 
worse  than  superstition;  yelu  supenstitipn^  in  oumy 
persons,  is  a  sad  discompoerui^e  of  that  U^,  whidi 
without  lt»  might  be  smooth  and  pl/^t««nt<  He  wha 
is  profieme,  sets  up  a  god  to  abi^e  hioi :  a^  Dii^pysiuai 
who,  when  he  todk  away  iSscuIapius'  golden  beiMrd* 
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said.  It  was  a  shame  to  ^e  the  son  sa  grave^  when 
the  father  was  ever  without  one.  He  seems  to  know 
there  is  a  God,  but  disclaims  to  pay  him  homage, 
because  he  is  one :  or,  what  he  hath  impropriated  to 
himself,  and  his  worship,  he  contemptuously  debases 
to  secular  and  common  uses :  and  sometimes  mocks 
at  that,  which  for  its  relation  to  the  Deity,  and  his 
service,  should  never  be  looked  upon  but  with 
reverence ; — so  that,  though  both  be  blameable,  yet 
superstition  is  the  least  so  of  the  two.  A  religion 
erroneous  only  in  some  circumstances,  is  better  far, 
than  none  at  aU;  and  a  man  shall  less  offend,  by 
fearing  God  too  much,  than  wickedly  to  jest  at,  and 
despise  him.  An  open  slighting  of  so  immense  a 
goodness  and  a  greatness  as  God  is,  is  worse  than 
mistaking  him  to  be  too  severe  and  strict.  To  exceed 
this  way,  produces  sometimes  a  good  effect ;  it  makes 
a  man  careful  not  to  offend.  And  if  we  injure  not 
Qod  by  making  him  severer  than  he  is,  or  by  placing 
more  in  accidents,  and  in  the  creature,  than  religion 
allows  that  we  should ;  we  cannot  be  too  wary,  id 
offending.  There  are  two  things  which  commonly 
produce  superstition ;  fear  and  ignorance.  Fear 
presents,  as  well  what  is  not,  as  what  is.  Terror 
blackens  the  aj^rehension,  and  will  give  a  hideous 
vieard  to  a  handsome  face.  It  creates  evils  that 
never  were,  and  those  that  are,  as  in  the  magnifying 
glass,  where  a  face  is  no  bi^er  than  an  apple,  it 
represents  it  as  large  as  a  bu^d ;  but  that  which  is 
good,  it  dwindles  to  nothing,  and  believes,  or  suggests, 
that  God  cannot  help,  at  need;  and  so  dishonours 
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hJmitito  imbedUty,  lesioring  his  goodness  and  ht& 
power,  and  aspersing  tioth  with  defect  :-^ATtd  this 
fear  is  for  the  most  part,  b^otten  out  of  guilt ;  for 
courage  and  innocence  usually  dwell  tc^fether.  Nor 
is  ignonmce  behind-hand,  in  tfae^  things; — ^not  seeing 
eather  the  chun  of  ProTidence,  or  the  arm  of  power, 
we  are  apt  to  faint,  and  accuse  unjustly  that  which, 
if  we  did  but  understand,  we  should  adore  and  rest 
upon.  And  as  fear  is  begotten,  out  of  guilt ;  so  is 
ignorance,  out  of  sloth,  and  through  the  want  of 
industry.  Hence  it  is,  that  superstition  is  most 
commonly  to  be  found  in  such  as  are  of  low 
parts,  either  naturally  or  through  neglect.  What 
fx>n8temation  have  I  seen  some  thrown  into,  at  spill- 
ing of  the  salt  against  tbem ;  a  trembling  fear  hai 
struck  them  through  the  heart,  as  if  it  were  Uie 
warning  of  some  sad  event  which  was  to  befbl-ihem ! 
This  was,  in  old  days  of  ignorance,  held  to  be  ominous ; 
and  successive  ages  have  continued  it  among  us. 
Blind  custom,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  things,  has 
ted  us  into  an  error.  While  the  star-chamber  was 
in  bdng,  at  a  dinner  there,  I  remember  the  Sewer 
overturned  the  salt,  against  a  person  of  honour,  who 
ctartled,  sputtered,  and  blushed  as  if  one  had  given  him 
a  stab,  concluding  it  a  prodigy  and  forerunner  of  evil ; 
to  which,  Edward  Earl  of  Dorset,  who  was  of  a  nobler 
frame  and  genius,  handsomely  replied :  That  for  the 
salt  to  be  throum  doom,  wtu  Ttot  ttrange  ta  all;  but 
if  it  thotUd  not  haveJaUen,  when  it  toot  throum  down, 
had  been  a  prodigy  indeed.  To  make  observation 
of  acddents  for  our  own  kistruction,  without  either 
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dishonour  to  God,  or  disturbanoe  to  tend^es^  £  boM 
to  be  a  wise  man^s  part  ;--^biit  to  fear  dagger  .whev? 
none  is,  or  to  be  secial^  whei^  danger  may.  be,  is  to 
Ohange  propertied-  wiih  phe  of  tliose  simple  birdi^  thai 
ather  stooping  ai  a  dooi*  or  thnsstihgthdur  heada.|iitd 
a  hole,  think  noni^  of  the  rest  of  f  heir  fabdiect  it»9  be 
visible.  > 


* » '  ' 


OP     dOWARDICfi. 

Xbeue  is  ni9thi)Qg  th^t  disqualifies  a  iH^  jU^ke 
eoWattiice  add  a  base  fi^ar  <^  danger.  It  mfykc^Dif 
smooth  way  difficult*  and  the  4i^nlt  in«cQe$si^ :  Tb^ 
coward  is  an  unfinished  oouuf^;  or,  0ne  which  nAtUre  hat 
made  less  tfiain  othei^.  pi^jbar(^  eompfues  him  t^  iim 
bifcurd-fiiAr  that  beai^  somethii^  like  a  weafNO^hut 
wants  a  hdart;  yet  could  he  be  content  jto  walk;  of 
^etlj,  he.  might  often  pass  undiscovered.  JBmi  Ibe 
miiery  is;  for  the  most  part,  thdse  that  a^e  leM  jtt 
hearty  dre  loudest  in  toingue; — and  iadee^ii  havii^ 
nothing  else  tti  set  them  forth^  they  can  vapour  higher 
tlmn  the  valisint  man.  A  coward  is  jdeither  fit  to.  be  a 
friend,  nor  an  umphre  in  any  aff^.  A  little  mcteitd^ 
makes  him  faulty  in  both :  He  i$  not  to  be  tiUsted 
idth  another's  reputation^  who  has  not  (l^oiMge  to 
defend  his  own :  so,  he  is  ndt:  m;ore  UnfottaBate  tO 
others,  than  to  himself:  his  danger  is  morb  than  other 
men's.  The  enemy  is  fiercest  to  him,  who  flies  away« 
A  coward's  fear^  can  make  a  coward  valiant.  He  wM 
dare  not  %ht  when  he  is  nemted^  wiQ  most  inaulli 


^- 
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WheklheiiesanotliBrfiiir&l;  Uewhaffles,fi>nriieB'liIs 
fa^  and  gives  his  hakk  to  bbifs,  wherein  he  camte 
mdthev  eyes  nOThanda  to  drfcmdhim.  The  thaomiu 
deer  will  pilsh  tii9  fiieble  firom  their  herd.  Ctcb 
hares  w3tl  hare  a  conceit  of  conrage,  wtm  they  shaH, 
ibrfear  of  them,  see  fro^  leap  into  water..  9d  d» 
Spicable  a  thiog  a  coward  is,  that  spoib  from  dbnrardf 
woD^  tiie  Spartans  scorned  to  offer  to  their  gotb. 

Degenera  animot  iimor  arguit ; 

*■.  It.  a. 
Fear  sbewi  a  wortblcn  mind ; 

«aid  Virgil  long  ago.  He  owns  not  that  vtelhr 
JNtUm-Ot  that  does  encourage  mant  And  Uien  htM 
low  a  thing  is  he,  whai  he  has  nothing  but  his  ovfn 
diA  earth  about  him  ?  If  it  be  but  by  speech,  that 
maO  in  to  act  his  part,  it  is  fear  that  puts  an  ague  in 
his  tongue,  aiaA  often  leaves  him  eithw  in  an  aapa^ 
£straction,  or  quite  eUngued.  For,  the  too  serious 
a|)prehensioB9  of  a  possible  ^amc,  makes  him  forget 
what  should  help  him  against  it ;  I  meaq,  a  valiant 
confidence  bequeatlung  a  dilated  frsedom  to  all  facul- 
ties and  senses:  which  with  fear  are  put  into  a 
trepidation,  that  unlike  a  quaver  on  an  instrument,  it 
is  not  there  a  grace,  but  a  jar  in  music.  And  this 
Socrates  found  in  Aldbiades,  when  first  he  began  to 
declaim,  which  hie  ciucd  by  addng  him,  if  he  ftared 
adiUer  and  a  common  cryo-,  an  upholsterer,  or,  some 
aUie)^  tradeinneB?  fin',  of  ftach  he  told'  him,  the 
AXbenians,  to  whom  he  ^>^e^  oondsted.  He  that 
bath  a  coward  in  his  bosom,  shall  never  do  any  thing 
weB.  Mercury  aBcfc.^Mdlomiqr  be,  ifi  his  matter;  but. 
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the  Graces  will  neVer  be  lieen  in  the  mannor.  '  If  hot 
thus :  out  of  too'much  €ai*e  to  do  well,  it.  drives  a  mail 
into  affiBctatibn ;  and  tfaat^  like  exotic  and  mishapen 
attiiie,  dbesinmr  the  beauty  of  a  weU-limbed  body. 
J^ature  is  never  comely,  wlien  distorted  with  the  raxk  \ 
when  she  is  set  too  high,  she  |)roves  untufiaiUe/  and 
instead  of  a  sweet  close,  yields  a  crack ;  she  evfel^gOes 
best, .  ih  her  otm :  free  pace.  Knowledge,  innocence, 
confidence  and  experience,  constitute  a  valiant  man. 
When  fear  is  beyond  circumspection,  it  lays  too  much 
hold  upon  us.  All  fear  is  out  of  defect,  and  in  some- 
thing gived  suspicion  of  guilt.  I  Ittiow*  not*  what 
Divine  coiild  have  given  us  more,  than  the  silmoit 
christian  Seneca ;  Tutissima  red  &st  nil  timer e  praiet 
Ueum[  TSmidummmjacit  animum,  nm  r^preken^ 
sibilU  vittB  consd&ntia  mdtai  The  safest  of  all^  i^  to 
fear  nothing  but  God.  It  is  only  the  g^p^  ben- 
toience  of  an  ill-led  life,  that  can  shake  us  into  a  ftar. 
It  is  better  in  all  things,  but  in  ill,  to  be  CGtefid^tly 
bdd,  than  foolishly  timorous.  He  that  lii  el^^  iMllg 
fears  to  dfo^  well,  will  at  length  do  ill  itt  all: 


OP    HlSTQRY, 


r    « 


It  is  not  easy  to  determine  which  is  ^greatear/-  tiib 
pleasure  or  the  profit  of  reading  histxnry : '  for,  besides 
the  bi^^ng  of  tedious  hoars,.and  the  r^6xS  it  aflMUs 
from  liie  troublesome  and  vaxatioas  affahrs'  of  «life^ 
and  the  preserving  'the  frailty  of  inah  from  'sl^^[iii^ 
into  vice,  through  leisure  and  wantonness;  it  iniridief 


s^- 


tH»niiid  with  observatioD  end  gives  us  &  vie^r  of  the 
actiona,  the  contriTances,  and  the  orer-ruliAg  Pro- 
vidences that  hare  swajed  the  affairs  of  the  worlds 
It  is  the  resurrection  of  ages  past;  it  gives  us  an  in-^ 
sight  into  human  1^,.  which  we  may  turn  to  our  own- 
<»nection  and  imfHvrement.  To  study  history,  is  to 
leani  wisdom,  at  the  cost  of  others ;  and  what  is  nure. 
while  itmake^  us  better,  it  affords  us  entertunment. 
Among  all  die  industrious  works  of  men,  there  is 
aone  which  merits  more  thanks,  than  that  which  hath 
with  prudence,  truth,  and  impartiality,  related  those 
transactions,  which  Bke  main  hinges,  have  shut  and 
apeaed  tile  gates  of  the  world.  If  MoSes  had  not 
given  us  the  history  (^  the  Creation,  how  Mindly  had 
we  walked  in  the  world !  If  the  Prophets  had  not 
given  us  their  account  of  the  Jews,  how  much  had. 
we  wanted,  of  that  which  nows  leads  us  in  the  way 
of  ujm^tness  ? 

And  indeed  in  those  who  shall  rightly  and  well 
relate  the  occurrences  of  states  and  kingdoms,  there 
is  required  much  more  than,  makes  up  an  ordinary 
man.  They  ought  to  be  superlatively  intelligent, 
diligently  industrious,  and  uncormptedly  Bincere; 
neither  driven,  by  fear  nor  led,  by  flattery.  Nor  is 
it  easy  for  any  to  give  a  true  history,  who  have  not 
tliemselTes  been  actors  in  the  affairs  which  ate  treated 
of.  He  who  writes  from  the  relation  and  report  of  ^ 
others,  may  easily  err,  and  often  miss  the  truth. 
Ruinours  are  like  thunderinga  in  the  air ;  we  have  a 
cmfused  noise ;  but  the  particular  cause  of  it,  we  can 
only  guess  at. 
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Hie  piincipal  aim  of  him  who  writes  a  hkbMjr, 
should  be  tratii,  and  to  relate  whatever  is  deserni^ 
of  notice,  whether  it  be  of  good,  or  wiiether  it  be  of 
flL  He  who  writes  what  is  fitdse,  tdls  a  lie  in  <he 
hoe  of  the  world,  and  deceivea  poslierity;  Heis  Um 
worst  of  iU  limners;  for  he  draws  Ae  mind  amis. 
Seme  interlard  their  relations  with  fuides  of  thdr 
own.  Such  works  may  be  romances,  but  aire  not 
lustorieir.  Let  us  not,  however,  expect  in  evor^ 
history,  a  ftitt  and  perfect  narradon ;  for,  besidas  that 
they  are  men  who  write,  it  is  not  possible^  that,  iniaU 
things,  the  truth  of  affairs  shcmid  be  ever  anued  at 
None  but  the  omniscient  God  is  aUe  to  ttaee  tha 
secret  ^rings  of  actions,  and  to  asceitaitt  the  mciitv 
of  all  human  transactions.  A  history  writt^i  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  actors,  usually  overrates  viitaea,  and 
omits  or  palliates  vices.  A  history  written  after 
death,  may  be  more  impartial,  but  less  accurate :  some 
thkigs  wfll  be  f(»got,  others  dbscured  by  1^  dust  of 
time,  and  either  spleen  or  favour,  may  vary  the  colaor 
which  naked  nature  gave.  And  though  he  that  writes 
be  an  actor  himself,  }ret  we  are  very  rareljr  to  expect 
that  all  should  be  aound  and  current.  He  who  is  in 
the  baUle  himsiel^  often  does  not  know  tiie  turn  iand 
pirogress  of  it ;  he  can  undertake  but  for  himself,  and 
where  he  is :  what  is  beside  him,  may  be  unkn«ns  or 
dfisguised.  And  though  of  all  others,  he  who  writea 
fixmi  his  oWn  knowledge,  as  a  par^  cxmoemed,  ma^ 
be  nearer  truth ;  yet  a  oian  will  be  nice  in  hUudng 
forth  his  own  erroi^  and  8elf4ove  will  indme  ham  to 
lean  to  himself.    If  he  be  good,  he  would  tt|^)9ar 
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lBf4ttet;'-^;he4ie  ladi  J^e  vfll  ti4£  chooBe  tUflit  tfac 
W"^  should  jwad  ityin  tbs  momHBeBt  of  story,  when 
lie  is  gone.  The  (iyuig  Spaniard  did  but  apeak 
tuandnity,  wbm  he  b(>ggeid  be  migltt.  not  be  stript 
y^biea  he  wa^  dead,  itfacM^  the  de&ct  weie  only  that 
he  w&iitcd  a  shirt. 


OP   FREE    DISPOSITIONS. 

I71OGENES  asked  Platp  for  a  glass  of  wine,  ^nd  he 
jHesentlj  sent  him  a  gallon :  when  next  Dic^nes  met 
him,  he  said  to  him,  I  asked  you,  how  many  toot  two 
and  tuff>?  av4 you  have  answered,  twenty.  There 
are  some  of  so  noble  a  disposition,  that  like  trees  of 
ripe  firuit,  by  degrees  they  drop  away  all  that  they 
have ;  they  would  eren  out-do  the  demands  of  all 
thdu"  friends,  and  would  give,  as  if  they  were  gods 
thiU  could  DOt  be  exhausted ;  they  locdc  not  so  much 
isMier  at  tlie  tnerii  of  others,  or  their  own  ability,  as 
l^thcar-botm^rthe-satisfactioQ  afthemselves.  I  find 
not  a  higher  nenius  this  way,  Jthao  flowed  in  the 
viotorious  Aleacander.  He  waired,  as  if  be  coveted 
aUtinngs ;  uud  gbve  away,  as  if  he  cared  for  nothing. 
Yow  wgnld  think  he  did  not  conquer  for  luioself,  but 
his  frisndi;  and  that  he  took,  only  that  he  might 
have  w^cffewith  to  give; — so  that  on0  might  weU 
condudc  the  world  itself,  was  too  little  &r  either  lus 
ambition  or  his  bounty.  When  P^illos  b^^d  that 
be iwoidd  be  pleand  to  give  Mm  a  portion  for  his 
daughters,  he  imme^tely  commanded  him  fiOy 
talents.    The  modest  b^gar  told  him,  ten  would  be 
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enough.  To  which  the  prince  replied^ — IT^migk 
Aey  might  he  enough  for  him,  to  receive^  yet  thejf 
were  not  enough  for  himself,  ^  h^t(M' 

Doubtless,  all  wiU  conclude^  a  mind,  so  vast,  is  a 
nobleness  to  be  adored  and  magnified  The  bounty 
of  such  fails  like  rain,  and  fertilizes  all  beneath  them. 
The  vulgar  will  erect  them  altars,  and  they  will  have 
aU  the  verbal  plaudits  which  are  due  to  the  greatest 
benefactors. 

Vivit  extento  Proeuletus  itvo,  ' 

Nohu  infratresanimi  patemi; 

Ilium  aget  pennd  metuente  solvi 

Fama  superstet. 

Hor.  I.  fi*  Odm  t. 

The  noble  love  to  brothers  shew'd 
By  Proculeius,  shall  sound  loud  •  t 

In  Fame's  shrill  trump ;  there  mount  so  high 
That  it  shall  never  die. 

I  often  find,  however,  that  those  who  are  thus  bpundr 
less  in  their  bounty,  and  like  the  air,  breatit^e  nothing 
but  fireedom  upon  all  they  meet  with,  and  whose  dif*- 
positions,  as  the  gods*,  are  open,  being  only  men»  and 
therefore  their  materials  limited,  do  often  prove  un- 
£3rtunate  to  themsdves.  Exhausted  by  tte  impudence 
and  necessities  of  others,  and  their  unworthily  wwk- 
ing  on  a  free  nature ;  an  unwelcome  want  at  once 
undoes  thenf,  and  the  goodness  of  their  di^tositiqiu 
Being  easy  to  good,  they  will  be  so  much  more  to.  illf 
when  they  are  pressed  to  it. 

Every  man  we  meet,  may  be  made  an  object  either 
of  charity  or  bounty :  but  they  are  very  few  that  will 
afford  us,  wherewithal  to  continue  them.      When 
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Zenoerates  told  Alexander  he  had  no  need  c^  his  fifty 
talents,  he  reified,  1%oh^  he  ha4  no  need  of  tiem 
himtelf,  yet  he  might  have  oeamo/mjbr  them,  for  his 

Jriendt:  muse  he  was  sure  thfit  ailrihe  ireature  he 
k^coHqtteredJrom  Sarha^  wmUdeearbesarveJum, 

,>%r  his.  Should  Neptune's  sea  be.  evef  flowing  ottt. 
be  would  vant  water  £br  his  own  inhabitants.  *  The 
pool  whose  waste  lets  out  more  than-  its  b[HingB  svp- 
{dy,  will  soon  be  shallow,  if  not  wfadly  diy.  To 
spend  like  a  prince,  and  receiTe  Uke-s  private  man, 
roust  needs,  b^et  such  a  fit  of  Tomiting  or  f^aiency. 
as  quicldj  will  impair  all  health.  And  thou^  su^ 
may  be  of  serrice  to  others,  yet  it  will  be  chiefly  U> 
those,  who  are  grating  and  given  to  enct<oach-;— {br  to 
the  generous  mind  sach  profuse  beoe&ctois  are  often- 
times less  acceptatde,  than  other  more  reserved  men. 
He  that  would  be  entire'  .to  himself,  cannot  well 
converse  with  the  former,  withont  being,  £rttered  by 
some  kindness ;  so  he  loses  his  freedinn,  which  is  the 
felid^  and  0ory  of  bis  life.  Every  extraM^nary 
kindness  I  receive,  I  look  upon  as  a  help  to  pinion  me. 
It  is  noUer  to  deserve  a  fiivour,  than  reoeiTe  it ;  and 
to  keep  disCTe^y,  thdn  to  lavish  and  wsnt  all  ^dngs 
but  a  vain  and  empty  applause.  He  who  loves  his 
ndghboor  as  himself,'  is  at  the  extent  of  the  com- 
mandment. He  who  does  more,  breaks  it.  I  would 
so  sanre  others,  as  not  to'iiijureinyself ;  bntso  mysdlf. 

as  to  be  belpfiil  to  others. 
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THE   DANGER   OP   ONCE   ADKITTINGF  A  SIN. 

ItuoijeiSLerery  thing  we  Icaovrnqt,  he^a  riddle  at 
&P8t ;  yet,  when  we  ^niee  find  it  out,  these  is  notibing 
more  fiisy.''-  And  as  mi  feat  of  activity  is  ao  difficult, 
but  beii^  01^  done,  a  man  venture  on  it  nioce  freefy, 
the  «eQpnd  jtimis ;  aothess  is  no  dn  at  fint  so  hatefid, 
tmt  being  anc6  comoiilbted  willingly,  a  man  is  the 
Biore  prone  t6  a  repetition  of  it  Wfaenonoeaweig^^ 
nil  has  trodden  down  the  &nce,  each  petty  vice  wiii 
easily  <^en  step  over*  A  breach  opoe  made,  ^bst  city 
li  in  danger  of  being  lost.  To  think  we  shldl  be  wiatr 
by  being  wiekeder,  is  the  mistake  of  sinqde  Hiait 
Alas,  we  know  not  what  rich  joy^  we.lose,  wiien  first 
we  dash  into  a  new  offence!  The  v^vld  canaot  ze- 
purchase  us  our  pristme  clear  int^rity.  Perhaps  9ie 
itdb,  but  once  to  try^how  pteasrag  ain  wiU  be :  Imtat 
Adam's  p^ee,  we  buy  this  painted  apple  *«-^4lie  dhiefiHit 
knowledge  thai  we  get.  Is  that,  of  mir  guik  aod 
misery.  Nor  let  any  man  vainly  b^iev^  he  shall  Mt 
be  more  attached  to  stn,  for  having  once  txfemmitted 
it;— 4iy  tasting  it,  he  vitiates  the  pdate  of  his  aolil; 
and  that,  which  was  at  first  curiosity,* does  iunv. turn 
into  concupiscence  and  an  eager  longingiafter  pndiiad 
pleasures.  Doubtless  every  active  sin  is  a  flame  te 
bum  up  piety,  wfaMi  we  oiiglit  if  wecan,  ta  pseveal; 
|f  not,  to  make  haste  to  eirtinguish  it,  lest  it  <jpiite 
consume  our  religion. 

Even  small  offences,  are  but  the  little  thieves,  that 
having  entered  the  dwelling,  let  in  the  greater.    I 
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iradd  nrt  panbaK  kdovdedge.  ft  the :  ejqwAw  ill 
daray  and  eontaminatlafB.  An  imocemt  i^aoDHKc 
is  to  be  preferred  before  a  nocfint  knowled^B.  £i«t 
me  latiutr  have  others  think  m%  jdefedive^  tban  knonr 
najidf  io  be  virfpua. 


OF  GRATITUDE,  AND  GOD  S  ACCEPTING  THE  WILL 
FOR   THE    DEED. 

In  bre  and  thanks,  there  is  90  man  who  need  become 
a  bankrupt ;  for,  both  are  within  a  man's  own  power,— 
and  there  is  no  one  so  pooi^  provided  for,  but  will 
find  that  he  has  many  things  for  which  he  ought  to 
be  thankfuL  Either  he  enjoys  benefits  whkh  he 
OQold  not  dwUeltge,  as  of  ddM;  (eren  a  bfdng,  Kle, 
humanity,  the  ^prejiension  and  expectation  Qf  f^iraty 
and  eternity,  which  are  00  wf  of  o«r  amur  bvt 
God's);  or  else  be  is  exempted  flrom  ouaiy  htmi 
fiamitifw  which  might  bave  befaUsh  Imn,  If  ha  weni 
not  daify  {ffotectad  by  a  graciQUB  providence.  ^ 
leqmte  such  great  beaeflts  as  man  doe?  daily  receSra 
flmnthcgooihienofGod,  isabt  inthe  power  of  frail 
Qwirtali^t  but  tobe  evra-ihairicAd,  is.thebeiBt  sopffy 
far  that  defect  of  power.  Gratitude  gUds  4[ie  Midj 
and  if  the  iron  of  it,  be  bat  miooih  and  flod,  thofi^  i| 
be  not  gcAA,  it  shews,  as  if  it  were;  aaj  even  iath* 
ri^  of  Ood,  it  k  beautifiil.  And  if  ni^o  Ih^es  no 
day,  wkfaout  a  rraewed  tsmmr,  it  is  the  least  b/i  oka 
do,  daily  to  renew  his  thmks.  Nor  would  this  be 
any  tb^,  if  we  had  notaGodt^sudi  vartgoodnitest 
9fi,  hy  accept!]^  our  wUl  fot  our  de^  to  d^pdfy  tar 
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intenrtiaQt,  bf  dagiiiiig  ta  be  pleaiKd  with  tbon; 
Since  then,  all  I  have  is  boimtyydet  my  endeayour.  be 
to  be  always  thankfiiL 

Receiye  favours,  I  ever  must:  requite  thenit  I  never 
can :  remember  them,  I  always  ought.  In  a  betta; 
sense,  let  me  say  with  the  poet ; 

Semper  inohlitd  repetam  tua  munera  menu ; 

Et  mea  me  tellus  audiet  esse  tuum. 

Ot.  de  Pont.  1ft.  Ep.  L  4. 

Thy  bounties  always  through  my  heart  shall  shine; 

And  all  the  eaith  shall  know  that  I  am  thine. 


'     '  .     .     OF  DISTRUST  AND  CREDULITY. 

jTo  believe  all,  and  to  distrust  all,  is  equally  wnrng* 
Qpedulity  keeps  us  naked,  and  lays  us  open  to  all  the 
sly  assaults  of  ill  desagning  men*  Though  it  wa$  a 
vdbrtue,  when  man  was  in  his.iimoQence;  yet  sinqe  Uui 
fidl,  it  abuses  him  who  owns  it.  And  cauaele^ 
suspicion  not  only  injures  others^  bift  it  puts  ourtelv«i 
info  trouble,  by  exciting  fear  and  inquietude  witbin 
tis,  unnecessarily.  It  is  the  jaundioeL  of  the. mind, 
which  is  not  only  yellow  itsdf»  but  makes  eyeiy.  thing 
eibe  appear  so.  It  turns  virtue  into  vice,  and  (rflen 
prompts  the  innocent  man  to  become  in  realil^»  what 
he  was  wrongfully  suspected  of  being.     Surdy  that 

is  a  precept  which  first  siH*ang  from  a   pei£dious 

ynind^  which  bids  us  to  think  all  knaves  we  deal  wkh. 

%  am   s^^>^  ^^  ^  against  the  great  rule  of  charity; 

i^hicb^  in  aU  doubtful  senses,  lays  hold  on  that  which 
^  the    "'*^*  favourable, -and  by  which  a  man^  being 
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good  in  himself  is  induced  to  think  wdl  of  othen. 
If  ire  know  rooi  to  be  Spotted  with  deceit  or  crimes, 
then  indeed,  net  to. mistrust  them^  is  a  breach  of 
charity  to  ourselves.  We  trust  not  a. horse,  .without 
a  bit  to'guide  him ;  but  the  weUptr^ed'spanid  we  let 
range  at  pleasure,  because  we  know;  he. is  trained  to 
our  command.  Phodon  told  the  AthenianB,^Aeyoi^)ifct 
110^  to  blame  the  Bytsantiatu,  fir  n^atrua&ng  the 
charge  of  their  eaptmna;  but  their  eaptmna,Jbr  giving 
^em  eau*e  to  mistrust  thetn.  He  throws  his  interest 
into  a  gulf,  who  confides  it  in  such  hands,  as  luTe 
already  been  the  shipwreck  of  others : — Infelix,  quern 
non  aliena  perioila  cautum.  Unhappy  he,  whom  the 
dangers  of  other  men  does  not  cause  to  be  waiy.  That 
man  may  w^  be  accounted  unfortunate  who  is  not 
made  wiser  by  the  trials  which  others  have  undergone. 
When  the  deoeitftdman  has  shewn  to  others  what 
Iteis,  why  should  I  takehim  f<^  other,  than  what  hi« 
actions  have  declared  him?  If  he  sh«ws  himself  to 
be  ill,  I  do  him  then  no  injury,  to  judge  him  sa 
With  known  dissemblers,  poets  wiU  not  trade ;  and 
Ikfaztial  is  an  instance  of  it.    - 

Dteiptetalmverbit.vuUugvehcnigitO! 

JioBiaiiliiJaMhotitidiiiinnUatoreri*.  L.ta  &,  go   ■ 

Gocheat  ckewbere  with  wonU,  and  Bniliiag  cyet : 
I  kii9ir  tb'  art  false,  aod  all  thy  arte  de«pUe. 
Indeed*  where  there  M  too  much  professioD,  ther^  is 
cause  for.suqndon. .  Reality  cares  not  tq  be  tricke^ 
tnxtt  with  too  taking  an  outside ;  and  deceit,  when,  sh^ 
intends  to  cozen,  studies  disguise.  Least  of  all,  shouhl 
^e  be  taken  with  swearing  asseverations.     Truth 


jwdbrnot  the y*ikibh x£ fai  oath,  td  ttidre  Ifer  pUat- 
.Misieredited.  BAt;  where  thorfe  k  no  former  brufd. 
Up  jfhew  a  mui  hat  been  ftrimiiial;  it  is  a  braadi  cf 
chaliij,  to  cdndtide  that  he'  w3I  be  fdse.^  I  wffl 
father  thudc  dl  honeM,  if  stiut^nr  (for  io  I  am  sure 
th^  riioilld  be) ;  only,  let  due  remember  tiiat  they  are 
httt  men,  and  ihei^edbre,  not  ahrays  prodl  i^ainst  the 
attanhs  of  frailty  and  coriliption*  Let  me  but  shew 
a  charity  to  niysdf,  by  prOTtdkig,  that  I  be  not  at 
the  mercy  of  another^d  undoing  me ;  and  I  can  never 
be  t6o  chatitdde^  in  my  opinidn  and  belief  6f  otherti 


Concealed  grudges,  the  destruction  op 

friendship. 

KitEtilt  b  hotbing  eats  out  Mend^hip  sooner,  than 
<56hcea]ed  grudges.  Conceits  of  unkindness,  harbotfir- 
tA  and  believed,  ^iD  work  6ff  even  a  long-groWn 
love.  The  egg  of  prejudice  bftce  laid,  close  sitting, 
hatches  it  into  life ;  and  the  sheH  once  broken,  it  flies 
about,  or,  like  the  lapwing,  nins  so,  as  not  to  be  easily 
seized  on.  Reserved  dispositions,  though  they  may 
be  adapted  to  retain  secrets ;  yet,  they  are  not  so  fit 
to  produce  love.  It  is  the  ftee  and  open  breast  that 
propagates  and  continues  affection  best  Between 
the  best  friends,  little  piques  6f  iodfn^  Will'  ^the- 
t&mes  appear,  whicli,  though  not  intended  by  a  wDfing 
Commission,  yet  perhaps,  are  sd  tftken  by  tfi^  tvrtt^ 
opinion  of  our  friend ;  and  these,  smothei'e^  fid  silende, 
crow  into  a  Meater  dis^te :  fidt  6Aet  tehiiled.  in  a 


£tietidlj  ftutwer.  oft«a^  jnaet  with  tbafcjiittii&ctifn. 
wbich  haniahes  all  us^leAAQto^MilErovi  itlte  mind. 
. And  inilaed,  how  otut  Wo  ju4ge  righUx»  w^n  we  do 
not  Bfte  ta  the  Iwltom?  ^ooetiffites.itttffl^M^  by 
false  tales,  sow  discord  betwetfn  two.  fnendo ;  some- 
times mistakes  set  the  mind,  in  a  false  apprehension 
of  things ;  sometimes  jealousies  imprint  suspicion,  io 
tibe  thoughts.; — all  which  may  frequently  be  removed 
by  mild  and  candid  explanation,  which  if  neglected, 
choler  dims  the  mind's  bright  eye,  and  when  it  might 
seeclfsr,itmiHtdit,witii.asc^dii)gfiime8.  PassionAte 
natores  like  fliDts,  may  be  quiet  alone;  but  when 
tbey  knock  tic^etiier,  fite  itself  wiU  i^sue  &onl  thfem ; 
whereas  calm  discussittDs  dd  so  card  the  affections  into 
one  aqother,  tiiat  oftentimes  they  never  after  can  be 
parted  or  pulled. asunder. 

If,  between  friends.  tha«  must  unkindncM  spring, 
it  is  beat,  without  deUyjito  tell  and  reComdle.  Per- 
h^  my  ^end,  who  appeared  a  little  soiutted  en 
bis  oi^side,  may  when  unfolded,  prove  to  be  clew 
withhi;  and  I  may  see  reawn  to  love  him  better 
for  the  Aiture,  than  I  did  befor«.  If  be  should  be 
in  the  wrong*  he  may  repent,  and  beii^  convinced  of 
his  error,  mi^e  more  tiian  amends  for  it,  in  his  con- 
duct afterwards.  At  all  events,  let  those  who  would 
continue  friends^  be  sure  so  to  pdrt,  as  to  Aew  that 
they  w«dd  desire  to  continue  friend^  if  it  could  be : 
a  jar  at  falrewefi  is  a  contradiction.  Those  who 
separate  in  unkindne^  seldom  meet  in  love.  The 
last  draught  leaves  its  rtihii,  wMch  dwdb  upon  the 
palate  after  it  h  part  -,  while  the  taste  of  the.  former 
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one,  is  washed li^ay.  '  To  pass  by  offimces,  k  wiadom; 
but  to  fdl  froib  fHend^ip,  is  levity:  even  u  those 
M^tidshipB  thtlt  hWve  beeii>  iitipi«operly.  contracted, 
Cato's  advioyiis  ^oioki;— they  ought  rather  to  be  un- 
sewed,  thait '  cut  asunder. 


IT  IS  NEITHER  A  GREAT  ESTATE,  NOR  GREAT  HO- 
NOURS, THAT  CAN  MAKfi  A  MAN  TRULY  HAPPY; 

A  GREAT  estate,  or  a  high  seat  of  honour,  it  must 
be  admitted,  do,  at  first  view,  carry  along  with  thmi 
a  pleasing  and  inviting  splendour ;  yet,  if  we  examine 
the  true  and  most  essential  felicities  of  man,  we  shall 
find,  that  it  is  not  wealth  nor  power,  which  can  render 
us  more  happy  than  other  men.  All  that  really  man 
is  capable  of  tnily  enjoying  here,  must  be  either,  of 
-benefit  to  his  mind,  or  his  body.  For  the  mind ; 
surely,  kings  never  found  so  much  content  as  has 
attended  mean  philosophers ;  a  crown  of  gold  is  too 
heavy,  to  be  worn  with  ease.  Their  fears,  tiieir  hopes, 
their  joys,  their  griefs,  their  loves,  their  hates,  with 
all  their  other  passions^  are  more  distrkcting^  and 
more  torturing,  than  those  that  belong  to  obscurer 
men,  who  quietly  and  without  notice,  can  steal  un- 
heeded through  the  worlds  confusion.  Without  a 
guard,  they  cannot  sleep ;  and  with  one,  they  do  not 
^  A  martial  watch  disturbs  the  night,  with  noises ;  a 
midnight  council  starts  their  broken  rest;  and  meals 
are  filled  with  frights,  or  with  suspicion.  He  that 
conmiands  the'most^  enjoys  himadtf  the  least :  thmat 
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one  away*  pulled  another;  hailed  on  this  ride,  forced 
on  that ;  driven  and  coaxed  at  the  same  time ;  enemies 
abroad,  treacheries  at  home ;  ambition  of  neighbours^ 
dissatisfaction  of  friends  ;  jealousy  of  most,  and  fear 
of  all;-— 4n  short,  who  can  form  a  guess  at  those 
incessant  caree  that  go  to  bed  with  princes,  to  disturb 
their  rest  ?  It  is  also  to  be  observed  of  princes,  as  well 
aa  of  great  persons,  that  their  delicacy  and  tendemea^ 
make  them  more  subject  to  injury,  more  sensible  of 
affronts,  more  impatient  of  labour  and  care,  than  such 
as,  through  habituated  custom,  are  hardened  toendure 
the  frost,  the  h^t,  Uie  vicissitudes  of  seasons,  and  the 
ups  and  downs  of  human  life.  It  is  certain,  that  he 
is  more  in  the  way  to  be  happy,  who  lives  in  a  kind 
of  retreat  from  the  world.  If  retirement  were  not 
mote  delicious  than  affluence  and  popularity,  how 
comes  it,  thab  men  of  great  employment  do.  so  often 
lock  up  themselves  from  the  crowd  and  bustle  of 
affairs?  Do  they  not,  in  their  seclusion  from  the 
active  world,  thereby  seem  to  teU  us,  that  they  CMi 
never  enjoy  themselves,  and  be  at  their  ease,  but  when 
they  have  laid  by  the  pendants  and  caparisons  of 
state,  which  tease  and  weary  more,  than  all  the  plea- 
sure that  they  bring,  can  compensate  ?  True  wisdom, 
which  proceeds  from  piety  and  innocence,  they  have 
not  leisure,  as  they  should,  to  prosecute.  The  greatest 
pleasure  that  the  mind  is  capable  of  in  this  life,  is  in 
the  contemplation  of  Giod  and  nature;  tiie  sweet 
exercises  of  philosq)hy  and  reason.  And  these,  can 
be  enjoyed  only  in  retirement,  and  when  free  from  the 
caam  of  busineM.     The  pleasures  of  luxury  soon  pall 
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upon  the  seme.  He,  whose  every  meal  is  a  banquet, 
has  not  any.  He  knows  not  the  dear  del%ht  of  life 
in  any  kind,  who  never  fived  but  in  the  fiihiess  of  all 
things.  It  is  watching  and*  labour,  that  sweeten 
repose  and  sleep.  As  he  that  is  ever  taking  tobacco^ 
loses  that  physical  use  of  it,  which  others  find,  who 
seldom  use  it ;  so,  he  loses  the  gout  of  what  should  be 
delightful,  who  so  perpetually  cloys  himself,  as  not  to 
be  able  to  meet  his  food  with  desire.  One  wholesome 
dish,  with  hunger  for  the  sauce,  may  be  tasted  with 
purer  health,  and  with  greater  ease  and  more  real 
pleasure,  than  all  those  costly  viands,  which  riot  and 
prodigality  may  have  invented,  for  the  table  of  Vitel- 
lius,  or  the  kitchen  of  Lucullus.  Temperance  gives 
a  relish  to  enjoyment,  whi{;h'art  can  never  furnish. 
When  the  thirst  is  quenched,  the  pleasure  is  not  then 
ko  much  in  drink,  as  company.  Nor  can  the  full- 
crammed  person  have  his  senses  and  intellects  dear. 
Nor  can  the  like  healthy  attend  the  abounding  board, 
that  does  the  temperate  and  convenient  table. 

— — —  Vides,  ut  pallidus  omnia 
Qgnd  desurgat  dubid  ;  quin  corpus  onustum 
Hestemis  vitiis,  animum  quoqve  prc^avat  und, 
Atquc  affig^t  humo  divina  particulam  aurir. 

Hor.Satii.LS* 

Bebo1d»  how  pale  the  sated  guests  arise 
From  suppers  puzzled  with  varieties ! 
He  body  too,  with  yesterday's  excess 
Burthen'id  and  tir'd^  shall  the  pure  soul  depress; 
Weigh  down  this  portion  of  celestial  birtb^ 
This  lu-eatli  of  God,  and  fix  it  to  the  earth. 

The  temperate  man,  untainted  with  disease,  like 
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firii  in  'cryBtal  strieamsi  glides  smootUy  throogh  the 
soft  currents  of  We.  Epicurua  w&s  not'far  from  right, 
in  makxDg  pleasure -the  sitmmum  bonum:  but  hi 
meant  it,  of  the  mind.  What  pleasure  can  we  imi^ne 
greater,  than  to  be  participant  and  eftijoying  of  the 
dinoe  nature;  of  the  great  and  immaoibite  God! 
Doubtless,  in  a  great  estate,  it  is  ver^  hard  to  find 
time  ibr  the  seclusions,  which  such  contemplations 
require.  The  relation  of  acquaintance,  and  friends, 
and  alliances;  the  avocations  of  business,  b6th  con> 
tingeot  and  necessary;  the  applications  of  others,  not 
to  be  avoided;  the  incitements  to  pleasure,  which 
mare  moderate  fortunes  do  not  experience ; .  with  the 
army  of  temptations  that  id)undance  offers ; — these, 
nay  instruct  us  ndther  to  envy  those  who  sail  in 
mdi  iuU  seas,  nor  yet  to  be  sagaciously  liquorish  after 
these  more  palateable  than  wholesome  sweetmeats. 
A  great  estate,  without  a  mind  that  is  greater  than  it, 
is  a  snare.  The  mind  of  a  niiddle-fortuned  man,  is 
as  muoh  at  liberty,  as  his,  who  is  compassed  round 
irith  plenty ;  and  the  body  of  this  latter,  is  hot  capable 
-of  more  than  the  other,  c&n  afford  to  his.  Three  ells 
-<rf  ^  Holland  is  enough  to  make  hiln  a  shirt ;  and 
more,  a  prince  cannot  put  mto  one,  Without  trouble. 
Perhaps  a  mean  man  has  not  a  garment  with  so  long 
a.  train;  but  then  he  can  carry  it  himself,  and  has  not 
the  inconvenience  or  the  expense  of  a  train-bearer. 


OF     NEGLECT. 

J,  BEER  is  the  same  difference  between  diligence 
land  Rq^4ct,-thati  there  is  between  a  garden  properiy 
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eultivatedf  and  the  sluggard^s  field  wBich  fdl  unddr 
3olomoD*8  yhw^  when  ovei^grown  with  nettles  imd 
thorns,  .  The  xme,  is  dothed  with  beautj ;  t£e  other, 
is  tinplfjasant  md  jdisgusting  to  the  s^t  NegI%enoe 
is  the. rust  of  the  aoul,  thdt  corrodes  through,  all  her 
best  resolutions.  Wbfit  nature  made  for  use/ for 
$trengtht  and  ornament,  o^lect  alone  cxniTerts  to 
^trouble,  weakn^s,  and  deformity.  We  need  only  sit 
still,  and  diseases  will  arise  froni  the  mere  want  of 
exercise. 

How  fan*  soever  the  soul  may  be ;  yet  while  con- 
nected with  (mr  iQeshy  nature,  it  requires  continual 
care  and  vigilance,  to  prevent  its  being  toiled  and 
discoloured.     Take  the  weeders  frdm  the  Floralium, 
and  a  very  little  lime,  will  change  it  to  a  wilderness; 
^nd  turQ  that,  which  was  before  a  recreation  for  men, 
into  a  habitation  for  vermin.     Our  life  is  a  warfore: 
and  wf  ought  not,  while^  passing  through  it,  to  s^eep 
without  a  centinel,  or  march  without  a  scout.     He 
who  neglects  either  of  these  precautions,  exposes 
himself  to  surpr^,  and  to  become  a  prey  to  the 
diligence  and  perseverance  of  his  adversary.     The 
mounds  of  life  and  virtue,  as  well  as  those  of  pastures, 
.will  decay ;  and  if  we  do  not  repair  them,  all  the 
beasts  of  the  field  will  enter  and  tear  up  every  thing 
good  which  grows  witlup  them.     With  the  religious 
an^lvell  disposed,  a  slight  deviation  frcmi  wisdom'k 
laws  will  disturb  the  mind's  fair  peace.     Macarius  did 
penance  for  only  killing  a  .gnat  in  anger.     Like  the 
Jewish  touch  of  things  unclean,  the  least  miscarriage 
requires  purificatioi|.    Man  is  like  a  ;v^atch ;  if  even- 
itig  and  morning,  he  be  pot  iroiiniitup  with  {iriyer  and 
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«ittniiiu|MCtioii|beisiin[m}fitable.and&lBe;  cv  serves 
to  mislead.  If  tbe  initruthenti  be  not  txuly  set,  it  WiU 
.be  lianh  and  out  of  4une;  the  diapason  dies,  whea 
eveiy  string  does  not  perform  its  part.  Surely,  with- 
out an'  union  to  God,  we  cannot  be  secure,  or  wdL 
Can  he  be  happy,  who  from  happiness  is  divided  ? 
To  be  united  to  God,  we  must  be  influenced  by  his 
goodness,  and  strive  to  imitate  his  perfections. 
Diligence  alone  is  a  good  patrimony;  but  neglect, 
will  waste  the  fairest  fortune.  One,  preserves  and 
gathers ;  the  other,  like  death,  is  the  dissolution  of  all 
The  industrious  bee,  by  her  sedulity  in  summo-,  lives 
on  honey  all  the  winter.  But,  the  drone  is  not  only 
cast  out  from  the  hive,  but  beaten  and  punished. 


OP     INJUSTICE. 

Webe  r%ht  and  justice  preserved  with  exactneis, 

.earth  wouldbe  a  heaven  to  live  in,  and  the  life  of  man 
would  he  like  that  of  angels,  where  mt^ores  sine 
daiione  pra^uHt,  et  nim»ret  sine  vitio  nb^unt    No 

-crowded  throngs  would  fiU  our  law-tribunak ;  nor 
«rmed  troops  devastate  our  fruitful  fields.  Every 
ii^ury  is  a  petty  war,  and  a  breach,  at  least,  of  God's 

'^rand  commandments,  against  killing  and  stealing; 
•—and,  though  perhaps  it  may  aeem  to  prosper  a  little 
while,  tSl  the  wheel  of  Providence  has  performed  its 
round ;  yet,  doubtless,  it  drags  its  own  punishment 
ofteir  it  Ii^vMot  segmtur  vltor  ^  tergo  Dens.  It 
is  mw  of  God's  peculiar  attributes,  that  he  is  an 
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avenger  of  wroings.    There  are  tmi  tiw  ports  oiia 
Ghrirtiim's  life: — to  abstain  from  tloii^  wrongv  and 
to  endeavour  to  do  good.    And  though  ^the  firsi,  in  a 
bad  worlds  be  some  progress  in  a  Christian's  voyage 
to  heaven ;  jet,  it  is/ in  truths  but  a  dead^  and  torpid 
Virtue^    It  is  no  more  than  a  negative  piety,  'which 
reaches  not  to  the  civility  of  neighbourhoods     Thou^ 
we  are  commanded  to  be  inoffensive,  yet  that  is  not 
all,  which  we  are  commanded  unto.    JElsd^ew  emit 
ami  da  goad,  is  but  one  conjunctive  precqiL     He  as 
hut  the  lesser  part  of  his  way,  that  forbeara  the  doing 
an  injury:  yet,  even  this,  is  a  mystery,  wlodi  i»ut 
yery  few  attain  unto.     Either,  we  misapprehend  il{ 
or,  blinded  by  a  belief  of  bur  own  perfections,  wed&fe 
over  this,  and  yet  pretend  to  be  pious.     But  I  can 
never  think  him  good,  who  is  but  temporally  good  to 
himself.     How  he  can  have  a  good  conscience,  either 
towards  God  or  towards  man,  who  fraudulently  or 
violently  takes  away  what  is  anpiher  maii?s  just  pro- 
perty, I  am  yei;  to  leanu     C^ffbr  vUdenee  to  no^lmsi^ 
is  the  injunction  of  our  Saviour.   AM  is  it  not  sik^  to 
take  away  any  thing  ftt)m  another,  which  is  hia  ?   Let 
the  -act  be  ever  so  clandestinely  performed,*  witiiout 
dth^  noise,  or  the  owner's  knowledge,  under  tb^ 
covert  of  darktiess,  or  iii  the  silence  of  the  graii^ ;  j0^ 
it  is,  by  the  law,  held  to  be  done^  m  et  armU^  \^ 
force  can  give  a  title,  then  dl  I  can  catch  and  loe^^ 
is  n^ine.     If  the  rules  of  justice  and  pnqieity  bd'lai^ 
aside,  no  man  would  owh  Inore  Oiao  What/ he  migb^ 
be  able  to  keep  by  his  own  craft,  or  mij^  be  left  t^^ 
him  by  another's  courtesy  I  .Take  away  biit  justioc?^ 
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and  ^hst  are  kingdoms  die,  but  fields  of  war  and 
n^ine  ?  But  the  real  signification  of  the  passage  is. 
terrify  no  man ;  \^ch  intimates  that  we  ou^t  not 
to  come  so  near  to  taking  any  man's  right,  as  to  put 
him  in  fear.  What  law  and  dvil right  gives  anmn* 
just  title  to,  I  ought  not  to  deprive  him  of.  They  are 
beasts  and  birds  of  prey,  or  else  voracious  fishes  in  the 
wild  ocean,  who  live  and  fatten  on  the  spoils  of  othent 
Man,  l^  all  the  laws  of  nature,  policy,  and  religion,  is 
tied  up  to  live,  by  his  own  fair  industry,  on  what  is  ' 
justly  his ;  and  then  he  has  the  promise  of  a  Uessinf 
witii  it.  But  he  who  rolls  and  ruffles  in  hia  ndgh- 
bour's  hold,  has  no  protection  but  his  own  frul  arm* 
'  ox  else  luB  fraudulent  head ;  against  which,  the  pro- 
phet hath  pronounced  a  woe.  Even  natural  light, 
will  shew  us  the  blackness  of  wrong.  The  Qffieea 
«fthe  orator  will  tell  us;  quinondefe»dU,HectAaia^ 
ft  potest  iiyuria,  tarn  est  in  vitio  guim  si  parenteot 
luit  patriam,  out  socios  deserat:  he  who  does  not 

rder,  or  defend  a  wrong,  when  it  is  in  his  power,  is 
the  same  rank  with  these  that  bosefy  desert  their 
Vuntry,  their  parenta*  at  their  near  assodates.     Sure- 
L  right-bom  nature  is  nobler  than  a  bastard  piety. 
fey  wound  religion  to  the  quidk,  that  shew  ba  to 
W  world  with  such,  u^y  spots,  as  to  encourage  vtoe 
lead  of  promoting  virtue.    The  pagan  tribune  n 
fee  preferred  before  some  Christian  conventions, 
tth  have  a{^>eared  in  the  world. 
yGhriatian  dares  not  offer  wrong  even  to  an  enemy. 
]|ion  '^m  abovf,  is  pure  and  peaceable;   h«t 
\g,  is  the  liiel  t^  war;  and,  in  the  end,  he^  our 
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advetisary,  gainst  ourselves.    We  engage  God  on  ha 
flide;  and  by  our  injustice,  injure  our  own  cause. 
Nor  may  we  do  wrong,  that  good  may  come  of  it. 
Justice  needs  not  injury  to  maintain  itself.     Thou^ 
kk  the  way  of  hostility,  the  practice  is  far  more  common 
than  commendable ;  yet,  by  honest  and  brave  persons, 
injustice   hath  ever  been   abhorred.     Themistocles 
advised  the  setting  fire  to  the  Spartans*  tiavy  privately, 
as  it  lay  in  the  harbour.     Aristides  allowed  it  to  be 
profitable ;  but  as  he  could  not  be  satisfied  that  it  was 
just  or  honourable,  Themistocles  was  enjoined  to 
desist  from  the  project.     And  when  some  persons 
proposed  to  Alphonsus  to  entrap  ai^  cut  off  his 
enemy,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  Alphonsus  told  them,  that 
if  they  did  any  such  thing,  be  would  proceed  against 
them,  as  he  would  against  a  pack  of  parricides ; — 
thus  declaring  to  all,  that  thei  war  he  undertook,  was 
not  a  war  of  fraud  and  treachery,  but  of  virtue,  of 
valour,  and  of  nobte  fortitude.     He  is  next  to  charity, 
who  abstaitis  from  injury :  but  he  is  at  oppression's 
Uiresholdi  who  dan  dispense  with  it.     Let  no  man 
think,  he  can  purchase  f2iv6ur  with  dther  God  <»r 
men,  by  the  exterior  formalities  of  religion,  if  he  lets 
himself  loose  4Hito  injury.    One  unjust  and  unworthy 
action,  hurts  not  alone  the  man  that  does  it ;  but,  it 
transfers  the  scandal  to  the  religion  he  professes, 
which  for  his  sake  groans,  and  grows  suspected,  if  not 
contemned.    The  <x>mmission  of  one  wtbngi  puts  a 
man  upon  a  thousand  wrongs,  perhaps,  to  maintain 
that  one:  injury,  with  injury  is  defended;  aiid  we 
-commit  a  greater,  to  maintain  a  less.     A  lie  liegets 
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a  He,  tin  getierations  succeed.  He  who  iel  Once  a 
rebd,  hardens  his  own  heart,  involves  his  friends  and 
relations,  oppresses  his  fdUows,  murders  the  loyal, 
and,  like  a  torrent,  lets  in  all  that  can  tend  to  confu- 
sion. As  the  powder  otice  would  have  done  the  tw& 
Houses,  so  he,  at  once,  Mows  up  both  tables  of  die 
Commandments. 


OF    PAITH    AND   GOOD    WORKS. 

I  FIND  not  s  greater  seeming  tfoiitradifction  in  the 
whole  Gospel,  thim  that  which  relates  to  faith  atfd 
works.  The  Apostle  St.  Paul  ai^es  high  for  the 
former,  arid  St.  James  as  high  for  the  latter.  One, 
says  Abraham  and  Rahat^  were  justified  by^fiuffk. 
The  other,  that  Abraham  and  Rahab  were  justified 
by  works.  One  says,  by  the  works  of  the  law,  shall 
noJUsh  livhig  be  justified;  the  other  says,  ye  see 
then,  how  that  by  works  a  man  is  justified,  and  not 
byjbith  only.  '  Nay,  St.  Paul  may  seem  to  Contradict 
himself,  -when  in  one  place  he  says,  thie  iloers  of  the 
law  shall  hejitstified;  and  in  another,  we  know''a 
mamu  not  Justified  by  the  works  of  the  law:-'~^tt 
that  no  man  is  justified  by  the  law  in'  the  sight  of 
God,  is  evident.  Surely,  though  these  appear  to  be 
contradictioBS,  yet,  rightly  understood,  they  are  not 
so;  ftnr,  to  pass  over  ^e  niceties  of  ihose  sharp 
disputes  that  exist  npen  the  subject;  Ilook  upon  it 
,as  a  rule,  that  were  the  Scripture  seenra  to  run  into 
contrarieties,  there  is  «  middle  way  between  fobth, 
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which  we  ought  to  seek  out  and  follow;  aod  that 
the  extremes  on  either  side,  are  forbidden,  and  the 
union  and  inseparability  of  both,  are  enjoined.  I  do, 
iherefore,  humbly  conceive,  that  the  insisting  upon 
justification  by  works,  and  the  insisting  upon  justifi- 
cation by  £dth  alone^  might,  with  much  more  profit 
to  the  church  of  Gk)d,  have  been  less  strenuousij 
contended  for,  by  the  difiering  parties.  No  man 
can  be  justified,  without  degrees  of  both :  and  to 
depend  solely  upon  one,  is  dangerous ; — for  doubtless, 
both  are  meant.  And,  therefore,  when  at  one  time, 
the  people  came  to  our  Saviour  and  asked  him,  whtt 
shall  toe  do^  that  we  may  work  the  works  qf  Godf 
he  answered,  this  is  the  work  of  God,  thatye  beUece 
on  him  whom  he  hath  sent;  declaring  thereby,  faith 
to  be  even  the  whole  work  of  the  evangelical  lav. 
And  when  the  young  man,  in  the  Gk)spel,  asked  him 
at  another  time,  what  he  should  do  to  inherit  eternal 
life?  his  answer  to  him  was,  that  he  should  keep  the 
commandments.  Neither  of  which,  are  to  be  tatoi 
exclusively,  for  both  are  commanded :  so,  both  ought 
to  be  equally  practised*  Works  without  faith,  aie 
at  best,  but  arrows  shot  at  random : — no  man  can 
assure  himself,  that  they  shall  ever  hit  the  raariL 
And  tor  £uth,  St  James  tells  us,  that  without  works, 
it  is  dead,  And  then,  what  is  it  that  the  dead  can 
4o  ?  Faith  indeed  glorifies  God  in  private,  between 
himself  and  our  souls.  It  is,  as  it  were,  the  monastic 
part  of  religion,  which  acts  all  within  the  ceU  of  our 
own  bosoms.  But  works  g^rify  him^  befbra  the 
world  and  men.    Faith  without  works;  is  Imt  a 
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wilibered  toee,  wanting;  butii  leayefll  and  &$ii:  $mA) 
waikB  witiakmt  faiths' b  otie  that  has  luvrocft  to  giy^ 
it  sap  and  verdure/  .Faith  is  as  t&exm6aiiiiig»  audi 
works  are  as  the  expressiod  of  the  tnuid.    Faitk  ria 
the  pin  tliat  fastens  the  soUl  to  the  chariot  of  etemitji  ci 
while  wonrks  are  as  the  harness  and  the  traj^ingiW 
whereby  it  is  drawing  along,  and  without  which*; 
all  her  operations  are  usdess.     Works  withotit  faithii 
are  like  a  salamander  without  fire,  or  a  fish  withouib 
water;  it  wants  the  element,  it  should  live  in :  aac^ 
though  there  may  seem  to  be  some  quick  actions  df 
life,  and  sjrmptoms  c£  agility,  yet  they  are  but  Saten 
runners  of  their  end,  and  the  very  presages  of  death: 
Faith,  again,  without  works^  is  like  a  Inrd  wiUunit 
wings,. which  though  ^  may  hop  with  her  eoia^ 
paniolis  b^  upon  earth,  yet  if  she  lives  till  thfi 
world's  end,  she  will  haidly  ever,  find  the  way  id 
Heai^n^  beeause  die  wants  her  feathers.    But  wjbeA 
both  are  joined  tc^ether,  then  does  thei  soul  moudt 
to  ibe  hill  of  eternal  rest.    These  conjoined,  oski 
brav^  raise  her  to  her  highest  zenith,  and,  by/fB 
nobler  elevation,  fix  her  there  for  ever:  taking  awa^ 
both  the  will  that  did  betray  her,  and  the  possibility* 
that  mi^t.    The  former  without  the  latter,  is  sd^ 
deceiving ;    the  latter  without  the  fixiner,  is  inert 
hypocrisy;)  t<frether,    the    excellency    of  reH|^n; 
Faith  is  the  rdck,  and  every  good  action  is,  luB^ 
rtone  lai4    One,  is  the  foundation ;  the  other,  is  ihe 
atructnie.    The  foundflition  without  the  walls^.  is  of 
alender  value:  the  building  without  the  basis»  can- 
not stand  ;^^hey  ara  so  ins^Mrafale,  (hat  it  is  theif 
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ooD|ufiction  which  conrtitiites  their  goodness.     Who- 
soever believes  in  Grod  aright,  believes  him  to  be  a 
rewarder  of  good,  a  God  that  requires  what  is  just 
and  equal,  that  loves  to  magnify  himself  in  his 
mercy,  in  doing  good  to  his  creatures,^  and  in  his 
infinite  and  unbounded  beneficence :    and  that  he  is 
a  pimisher  of  evil,  a  detester  of  injustice,  yet  one 
HiM,  delights  not  in  afflicting  to  their  torment,  the 
works  of  his  hands.      Therefore,  such   as   would 
persuade  us  to  believe  these  things,  and  yet  practise 
the  contrary  of  them;  they  are  Christians,  of  sudi 
anew  edition,  as  nothing  like  them  can  be  found  in 
Scripture  or  antiquity.     They  are  but  it^fideLChrit- 
i&nt«,  whose  faith  and  works,  are  at  war  against' eadi 
etiier.    Faith  which  is  right,  can  no  more  fwbear 
,  fipom  good  works,  than  can  the  sun  to  shed  abroad 
itjs  glcnrious  beams,^or  a  body,  of  perfiunes  to  disperse 
a  grateful  odour.    Works  may  be,  without  £dth; 
they  may  rise,  from  other  ends ;  fflid  it  is  no  new 
thing  to  see  hypocrisy  decking  herself  out  with 
the  fringes  and  pearls  of  the  truest  religion  ;— but 
fidth  will  not  be  satisfied,  if  she  have  not  worits 
attending  her.     A  Solifidean-Christian  is  a  Nulli-v 
fidean-^Fagan,  and  confutes  his  tongue  with,  his  hand! 
I.  will  first,  labour  for  a  good  foundation^  savii^ 
faith :    and  equally,  will  I  seek  for  strong  walls, 
good  works.    For  as  man  judgeth  the  house  by  the 
edifice-  more  than  by  the  foundation ;  so,  not  accord* 
ing  to  his  faith,  but  according  to  his  woiks^  shall 
God  ju(%e  man.    Nor  is  it  uiiworthy  of  our  obaervap 
tion, that  wlien  Saint  James  parallds feithand  works 
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to  tbe  body  and  soul ;  he  compares  ^th  but  to  t)if 
body,  while  works  he  likens  to  tbe  soul,  that  gives  it 
motion,  life,  and  aoimaUon.  I  shall  forbear  to  mate 
the  iifference,  but  leave  it  to  the  reader's  sober  con- 
sideration.    See  James  ii.  26. 


OP   THE    DANGER    OF    A    FRUITLESS   HEARER. 

J.  HOUGH  preaching  in  its  elocutive  part,  be  but 
tbe  conc^tion  of  man,  and  differs  as  the  gifts  and 
abilities  of  men,  give  it  lustre  or  depression ;  and 
manj  heai^v,  for  their  knowledge,  are  able  to  in- 
struct their  teachers:  yet,  as  it  puts  us  in  mind  of 
ourdudes,  which  may  perhaps  beoutof  ourthou^ts; 
and  as  it  is  the  ordinance  of  God,  and  may  quickioii 
and  enliven  our  conversation,  we  owe  it  both  our 
revorence  and  attendon.  And  thou|^  we  may 
think  our  education  and  parts,  have  set  us  m  a 
higher  form,  than  it  hath  done  him,  who  does  ascend 
the  pulpit ;  yet  without  a  derogation  to  our  own 
endowments  (as  in  other  arts,  so  in  that  of  divinity) 
we  may  well  concdve,  be  who  makes  it  his  trade 
and  calling,  should  better  understand  it,  and  is  likely 
to  be  more  perfect  in  it,  than  he  who  hath  inspec- 
tion therein,  but  by-the-by  and  obviously.  These 
considerations,  may  certainly  content  us  to  hear 
sometimes  the  meaner-parted  preach.  It  was  preach- 
ing which' bruised  the  staunch  philosopher,  and  brought 
the  wilful  pagan  off,  from  alt  his'  idols.  It  topped 
the  soaring  e^e  with  the  cross,  and  bowed  the 
lofty  conqueror  to  his  knee  and  tean.    And,  whtft 
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know  we,  but  'sottietimes  our  corruptions  may  be  let 
but  by  a  poor  brass  pin,  as  well  as  by  the  dextrous 
hlEmd  that  guides  a  silver  lancet?  He  who  is  our 
spiritual  physician,  is  not  confined  to  any  cert^ 
instrument  by  which  he  will  cure  us.  And,  if  we, 
out  of  copper,  Ipad,  or  pewter-preaching,  can  extract 
pure  gold,  I  take  it  to  be  no  impeachment  of  our  wise 
philosophy.  Surely  they  are  not  right,  who,  because 
they  cannot  hear,  such  as  they  would,  will  therefore 
come  to  none.  I  will  hear  a  good  preacher,  if  I  can ; 
ibut  will  rather  hear  an  indifferent  one,  than  not  hear 
■at  all.  He  abandons  his  cure,  who  refuses  to  go  to 
his  surgeon. 

I  observe  that  those  who  leave  the  church^assem- 
.blies  (unless  they  be  heretical)  do  grow,  at  last,  to 
leave  religion  too.  The  righteous  man,  by  the  unwise 
actions  of  others,  does  grow  wiser ;  even  out  of  weak- 
ness, he  can  gather  strength.  Now  the  great  King 
! of  heaven  entertains  not  fools  for  his  followers:— if 
they  be  not  wise  before  they  come,  yet  they  are  wise 
in  coming ;  and  then,  for  that,  he  makes  them  so  for 
ever  after.  It  is  a  prerogative  which  belongs  to  his 
.liervants,  that  those  who  pay  him  their  obedience,  he 
rewards  with  wisdom  and  understanding.  It  was  hj 
keeping  his  commandments,  that  DavidV  wisdom 
exceeded  his  teacher's.  Every  precept  of  Christianity, 
is  a  maxim  of  the  most  profound  prudence.  It  is  the 
Gospel's  work  to  reduce  man  to  the  principles  of  his 
first  creation ;  that  is,  to  be  both  good  and  wise.  Our 
ancestors,  it  seems,  were  clearly  of  this  opiniim.  He 
that  was  pious  and  .just,  wasifeckoned  a  righteous 
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man.     Godliness  and  iat^rity  were  called  and  ac- 
counted righteousness ;  and  in  their  old  Saxon  English, 
righteous  was  rightwise,  and  righteousness  was  origin- 
ally rigfat-wiseness.     The  fear  qf  God,  it  the  begin- 
^iifg  ^vntdom :  and  all  Aat  teek  it,  have  a  good  . 
underatandijtg.    It  is  to  be  presumed,  the  merchant 
who  s(dd  bU  to  buy  the  pearl,  was  wise,  aa  well  as  rich. 
Those,  therefiire,  who  withdraw  from  the  means 
alt(^ether,  which,  in  ordinary,  is  preaching,  or  who 
do  not  profit  under  it,  by  d^;ree8,  grow  strangers  to 
it,  and  dislike  it.    It  is  an  aphorism  in  physic,  that 
those  who,  in  the  beginning  of  diseases,  eat  much  and 
mend  not,  fall  at  last  to  a  general  loathing  of  food. 
The  moral  is  as  true  in  divinity.    He  who  has  a  sick 
conscience  and  lives  a  hearer  under  a  fruitfiil  miDistry, 
if  he  grows  not  sound,  he  will  learn  to  dea{nse  the 
word.    When  food  converts  not  into  nourishment,  it 
will  not  be  long  before  the  body  languishes.    He  who 
neglects  the  good  he  may  have,  shall  find  the  evil  that 
he  would  avoid.    Justly  he  sits  in  dtu^ness,  that 
would  not  light  his  taper  when  the  fire  burned  clearly. 
Offers  of  mercy  slighted,  prepare  the  way  for  judg- 
ments.   We  deeper  charge  ourselves,  and  become  the 
more  incapable  of  clearing  our  accounts.     Desperate 
is  his  state,  who  hates  the  thing  that  should  help  him. 
If  ever  you  see  a  drowning  man  refuse  help,  conclude 
him  a  wilful  murderer.    When  God  offers  more  than 
he  is  obliged  to  do,  we  ought,  by  all  the  ways  we  can, 
to  meet  such  glorious  mercy.    To  the  burying  of  such 
treasure,  there  belongs  a  curse ;  to  the  mispeading  of 
it,  puoislunent  and  confusion. 
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OP   SOLITUDE   AND  SOCIETY. 

HE  bat  and  the  owl  are  both  recluses ;  but  they 
^re  not  pUced  amoog  the  nuniber  of  .the /wisest  ^urds. 
B^ticement  from  the  world  is  inost  allowable,  when 
it  is,  in  a  tempest :  but  if  it  be  in  our  power  to  alky 
it,  we  ovight  then  to  mei^e  our  private,  in  the  publk 
safety.  The  soul  of  man  is  active,  as  well  as  coo-^ 
f^mplative.  When  Domitian  was  alone,  he  amused 
hiffiself  with ,  patching  flies :  but,  of  Augustus,  wha 
was  a  wise  and  prudent  prince,  we  have  it  recoixledt 
that  he  slept  but  little,  and  \^b&  so  far  fram.^lfipg  to 
be  alone,  that  he  had  alte^p^te  watches  to  discourse^ 
with,  in  the  ni(|||it  wl^n  he  wakjeji-  Ti'he  world  would 
become  a  wilderness,  but  for  the  activeness  of  comf 
merce,  which  makes  it  an  universal  city.  Solitude 
indeed  may  keep  a  mind  in  temper,  as  not  being 
tempted  with  the  frequencies  of  vice,  or  the  splendour 
of  wealth  and  greatness :  and  it  is  also  true,  that  those 
who  are  withdrawn  from  society,  may  hav^  more 
leisure  to  study  virtue,  and  to  think  on  heaven ; — but, 
when  man  shall  be  over-swayed  by  the  weight  of  bis 
own  corruptions,  may  not  time  administer  thoughts 
which  are  evil,  as  sp9n  as  thpste  which  ^.gpqd  ?  .  Np 
man  h^th  co9imended  Tii^op,  because  he  hated 
society.  ,  He,  i9ay  ^i^ugb  alone^  and  that,  l^cfiu^^  he 
is  ftlone ;  but  it  has^pqt  so  pleased otijuer^  as  thiit  4h(7 
have  approved^  of  his  solitariness  ;< — and  having >aV  his 
death  left  his  owp  mad  epitaph,  you  will*  not  think 

him  mended  by  it : —        .      , 

if  till''...  .   ,  .  . 
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He  SNM  ptMt  Htatn  mi$erat>i^iie  inopemgue  tepultvt  :-^ 
Tomen  nim  qutertu  ;  dii,  lector,  te  mali  perdanl. 
jfe  wretched,  poor;  this  earth  doth  now  Burround  me:— 
Fe'er  aik  my  name ;  reader,  the  (fods  confound  thee. 

noptations  maj  more  freely  approacb  him  who  it 
ne ;  and  he  who  thus  is  tempted,  may  more  freely 
He  has  not  the  benefit  of  a  companion  to  give 
1  a  check ;  whereas  in  society,  if  a  man  will  do 
>d,  he  shall  be  eDcouraged ;  and  if  bad,  he  may  be 
dered.  A  man  had  needs  be  a  great  master  of  hii 
ictioQS,  to  live  sequestered  from  the  world  and 
ipany.  And  although  he  may  in  reti^ment, 
ke  good  use  of  his  leisure ;  yet,  surely,  those  who 
abroad  and  communicate  a  general  good,  purdiase 
hemselves  a  nobler  palm,  than  can  ^row  up  out  of 
rate  recess.  If  a  man  be  good,  he  ought  not  to 
cure  himself;  the  world  has  a  share  in  him ; — ~he 
B  his  friends  and  country,  who,  capable  of  being  of 
to  both,  steals  himself  out  of  the  world.  And  if 
lan  be  bad,  he  will  hardly  mend  by  being  alone. 
e  mastiff  grows  more  fierce,  by  being  shut  up ;  and 
ses  grow  more  wild,  by  not  seeing  company.  He 
t  can  afford  help  when  need  requires,  in  the  senate, 
Jie  field ;  and,  when  he  has  leisure,  makes  a  happy 
of  it,  and  gives  himself  beneficial  employment, 
doubtless,  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  husbands 
life  to  the  best  purpose ;  for,  by  being  abroad,  he 
era  others  to  reap  the  advantage  of  his  parts  and 
7,  and,  by  looking  sometimes  inward,  he  eiyoys 
iself  with  ease  and  conscious  delight. 
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OF   THE    U8E   OF   PLEASURE. 

fT  HO  does  not  admire  the  wisdom  of  Demosthenes, 
intHe  mswer  he  returned  to  the  GoritithiaH  Laik. 
Ptehitere  tanti  noH  emo,  he  would  not  buy  repent- 
ance, at  so  dear  a  f  at^.     Surely,  pleasure  is  lawAil, 
and  God  at  first  did  ordain  it  for  use :  and  if  ^e  take 
it  as  it  was  at  first  provided  for  us,  we  take  it  withoQt 
a  sting ;  but,  wheri  in  the  measure,  or  the  nianMf, 
we  exceed,  we  poUute  the  piite  stream ;  or  .else,  Kke 
beasts  in  heat,  we  drirtk  td  our  destruction.     All  our 
dishonest  actions  ar6  but  earnests  of  unhappinM 
Vice  is  an  infallible  fore-runner  of  wretchedtiess :  C0 
thd  best  conditions^  it  brings  repentance ;  but,  witbort 
rtpentance,  torinent  atid  repentance  too.     I  like  thdae 
pleasures  well,  that  are  on  all  sides  legitimated  by  tic 
bounty  of  heaven :  after  which  no  private  gripe,  nor 
&ncied  goblin  comes  to  upbraid  my  sense  for  using 
.tliem :  but,  such  as  may  with  equal  pleasure  be  aglA 
dreamed  oter,  and  not  disturb  my  sleep.     This  h  to 
ikke  off  the  parchings  of  the  summer  sun,  by  batbh^ 
in  a  pure  and  crystal  fountain.     The  counsel  of  tte 
Preaciier  is  thfe  best  rule  for  all  the  pleasures  we  enjoj 
in  this  life,  Eccles.  xi.  9.  Rejoice,  O  young  man  te 
thy  youths  and  let  thy  heart  cheer  thee  in  the  nhyi^ 
ymith,  and  walk  in  the  U^yn  ^f  thine  heaH,  ^dik 
$ke  sight  oftUne  iyee:  Im,  Imtm  thiUJbr  aUl^ 
things,  God  will  bH^  thee  tojudgakeni    Whidi  % 
some,  I  find  to  be  taken  fdr  5eri6ti^  and  Hot  an  irMqs 
as  most  do  interpret  it :  and,  I  hope,  I  shall  not  offend, 
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if  I  ine&as  to  their  opinioii  that  so  think  it,  and  fbr 
yri^  X  ^hftU  jflfsmaae  to  gir^  my  reasons. 
,  ^^,  it  sttilts  wdth  teyorsl  places  be&re,  in  the  saiue 
Sook,  Chapw  ii.  10,  when  Solomon  had  given  himaetf 
alatitvde.in  his  desires,  he  i^  us.  Hit  heart  r^ 
Jlii^im  t>UMslaboutv,mdilwa4Ahporiion.:  nor 
dp  we  6nd  his  youth  reprehoided  for  thefn,  his  failing 
being  rather  in  his  age,  than  it.  And  in  the  3.4th  vetse 
of  the  same  chapter,  he  says,  T^rre  i*  Mothing  better 
/or  a  man,  thoM  that  he  akwUd  eat  and  drink,  and 
that  hi  skotUd  make  his.  sovl  et^trygoed  in  kiti  lalicxr: 
Aod  this  he  saw.  that  it  was  from  the  hand  <tf  God. 
Chap.  iii.  89.  He  perceives  that  there  is  nothing 
better,  than  that  a  vtan  should  r^oiee  in  his  earn 
worhs,  for  that  is  his  portion,  Cli^.  v.  18,  he  repeat* 
H  with  a  remark,  Sehold  that  tchich  I  hate  seen,  U 
is  good  and  comely  for  one  to  eat,  and  to  drink,  and 
to  ^oif  the  good  qf  all  his  labaur,  that  he  taketh 
under  the  sun  aU  the  days  qf  his  l^e  tchich  God 
giceth  him :  Jbr  it.is  his  portion.  And  in  chap.  ix.  9, 
be  exhorts  again  to  joyful  living :  and  the  reason  that 
be  gives  for  it,  is.  Because  it  is  his  portion  in  this 
l^e :  to  that,  one  place  expounding  another,  and  being 
alike,  either  all  may  be  thought  ironical,  or  none.  The 
former  places  I  find  not  so' interpreted  by  any,  and 
this  by  some,  otherwise,  that  is,  to  be  serious ;  as  if 
he  should  say.  rcgoice  and  cheer  thyself  in  all  that 
God  gives  thee  for  pleasure ;  but,  yet  do  it,  with  that 
moijeration,  with  that  prudence,  and  that  warrant- 
^denesB,  that  thou  mayest  be  ableto  gire  ao  account 
^.  thy  God,  that  in  boiinky  hath  given  them  to  thee. 
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whtosoever  thou  shalt  be  called  to  judgment,  as 
doubtless  thou  shalt  be,  for  all  that  passes  thy  hand 
That  we  should  induce  ourselves  in  all  the  oomipt 
and  mistaken  pleasures  of  life,  was  never  licensed  bj 
any  of  the  wiser  heathens/  Pleasure  that  impain 
our  abilities,  that  brings  detriment  or  sorrow  aftei^ 
ward,  was  laughed  at  by  Epicurus  himself:  but  a 
lawful  pleasure,  lawfully  used,  is  an  emanation  of  the 
goodness  of  the  deity  to  man. 

A  second  reason  I  take  to  be  this;  the  whole  bocd^ of 
Ecclesiastes,  is  a  serious  tract,  a  kind  of  penitential 
descant  and  judgment  given  of  all  that  does  hekfog 
to  man.  A  sober  collection  of  what  his  wisdom  bad 
observed,  from  aU  those  various  paths  of  woiidly 
affairs,  that  he  had  trod,  in  the  course  of  his  life.  And 
in  the  whole  stream,  I  find  not  any  thing  that  bean 
the  aspect  of  being  light  and  ironical. 

A  third  reason  is,  that  God  would  never  have  ib- 
stincted  the  appetition  of  pleasure,  and  the  faculties 
of  enjoying  it,  so  strongly  in  man,  if  hejiad  not  meant, 
that  in  decency,  he  should  make  use  of  them :  aiosl 
natural  actions  in  themsdves,  are  not  unlawful,  hot 
as  they  are  circumscribed  and  hedged  about  by  cir- 
cumstance. Th^  Apostle  says.  All  thinffs  were  Iw- 
Jvlfor  him,  but  all  things  were  not  expedient.  AbA 
this  he  seems  to  explain  in  the  last  part  of  the  yetm, 
1  Cop.  vL  12;  All  things  are  lawful Jhr  me;  W 
Iw^  not  he  hrofUght  under  the  power  of  any ;  tW 
is,  all  the  acts  of  men  as  natural,  are  lawful  for  me  to 
do :  but,  seeing  there  is  so  much  corruption  adhering 
to  their  use,  by  my  exceeding  the  measure,  mistdriif 
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the  mBnner,  misplaciiig,  or  miatimiiig  them  (in  apy 
of  which,  if  I  err  the  least,  I  come  under  the  guilt 
aad  bonda^  of  them) :  therefore  though  the;  be  law> 
.fill  for  me,  in  themselves;  yet,  I  hcdd  tbem,  if  drcum- 
Btanced  amiss,  not  to  be  expedient  for  me ;  nor  will  I 
put  myself  under  the  power  of  any ;  that  is,  to  b$ 
condemned  for  them,  when  I  shall  be  called  to  account 
fi>r  udng  them.  The  drinking  water  sometimes  is  a 
julap ;  but  to  take  it  in  a  fever,  is  destructive. 

A  fourth  reason  is,  from  the  several  varietieB  of 
deUgfat  and  complacency,  which  God  created  in  the 
worid ;  which  surely  he  would  not  have  done,  if  it 
wholly  had  been  unlawful  for  man  to  use  them.  All 
the  several  tastes  of  food,  were  meant  to  please  the 
palate,  as  weU  as  to  satisfy  our  hunger.  Of  all  the 
fruits  and  beauties -placed  in  Paradise,  there  was  but 
one  tree  that  was  forbidden  man.  If  God  had  not  in- 
tended delight  as  well  as  bare  supply,  sure  one  kind 
only  might,  in  every  sense,  have  terminated  appetite. 

I  conceive,  therefore,  I  shall  not  be  for  from  truth, 
if  I  think  with  Solomon,  for  man  to  enjoy  himself  in 
tiwse  felicities  of  mind  and  body,  (which  God  out  of 
Iris  immense  liberality  hath  given  him,)  be  his  portion. 
Only  we  ought  so  to  use  them,  as  we  may  not  be  en- 
^sUed  in  their  guilt ;  but  may  be  able  to  acquit  our- 
selves, upon  account  for  tising  them ;  though  question- 
leas,  if  Solomon,  who  had  a  particular  spirit,  and  a 
&r  larger  measure  of  wisdom  given  him  than  we  cfin 
pretend  to,  or  promise  to  ourselves,  could  not  escape 
being  f(Hled  1^  them,  we  ought  much  more  to  beware 
ia  &idT  use.     A  wise  man  will  not  venture  on  that. 
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iit  a  iitflis  ^il'eBent  pteafintihe,  Wt&di  matt  invohre  Init 
in  fbtur^  danger^  tio  wa^  cmnpensaUe  b^  the  'Adrt 
delight  h^  receives.  Wfcifttev^  ne  do,  we  b^^t^be^ 
fote  we  act,  to  ^skb^ine  the  ^uel :  if  tiiatlie  deJut^t 
the  present  ^^Ajdymetit  will  be  eas^  and  cetitmt  Bol; 
t6  tiish  incotisidi^iiatelj  tipon  pleasure  that  ifiQSt  ted 
Ifl'S^^lWess,  stilts  not  With  the  prudence^  oiq^httD 
4^  indued  with.  It  is  a  folly  of  a  bigger  bidk  thii 
ordinary,  that  Makes  a  man  orerMhsite  hki  pleantre^ 
atid  und^k'-^Vfi^iie  his  vexation.  They  »*e  tiiewts  that 
%!ai  be  icatch^ci  in  a  sna^  by  their  apptstt«e.  1  wil 
endeavour  to  be  cdtiteiit,  to  want  thut  wi&mglj,  wlneii 
I  cannot  enjoy  without  a  future  distaste. 


OF    LIBELLING. 

iBLS  are  usuaHy  composed  'of  the  de^st,  iaAAi 
hUdtst  gall ;  iidmg  like  lire  pent  tip,  when  thl^  get  i 
vtot,tfaeybmak  forth  far  more  vMendy.  Andthoiigh 
perhaps  tlrere  may  be  wit  in  some  of  them,  yM,  it  1^ 
kcdompaniedwith  so  much  ^leeh  and  cowai^oe,  A 
duly  examined;  to  oVersbaddwiaU'tluit^iiiea  iniJIei^ 
Wise  girrernoisentff  have  erist  been  devene'agwBst  tiMi. 
Ulpilm  t^stis^<tf  alaw,  wtfaiih  liiade  tii^'peHeH^coi' 
victM  of  iib^tg.talyeinte^kdrilis;  thst  ic^  io  te 
neitlitr  eaipable  <^f  making  a  iHU  himself,  or  of  being 
witneK^  to  oTfe  ffaade  by  smother.  And  Taeituri  t^ 
lat«^  th^  IJbeliing  wks  hy^Aligastasi  biought  witUt 
the  cotnf^s^  Yif  A)e  lalir^'Bij^unst  ImAiMm. '  <kMuAf, 
it  is  an  utigeherous  thing,  to  puhKsfa  tiiat  toeU»  wliick 


WC'^bvtfTnotow^  rto  aqy.  It  is  » 4utarc^7  moannesi. 
tb  Mtrike  a  :ni«ii  in  ^be  dark,  a;pd  like  a  serpent  bite 
himby  the  beeli  and  thw:gl^  iqto  a  hole,  for  want, 
cif  ODiuage  to  justify  :our  conduct.  Be  it  true  or  fals^ 
no  tAanlgets  reputation,  by  composing  a  libel;  for  it 
tendi  to  disgrace,  <enkin'd)es  malice,  udwrs  in  reTepge, , 
and  discloees  spleen.  The  most  generous,  I  observe,- 
give  themselves  the  least  concern  about  them.  Why 
should  a  man  keep  himself  awake,  that  he  may  hear 
these  night-birds  call  ?  It  is  not  for  a  wise  man  to  be 
troubled  at  that,  which  nobody  living  will  own.  A 
lij^l  if  j^«H«  p^puli;  having  no  certain  father,  it 
(W^t  not  to  inherit  bdj^.  A«  it  is  hard  to  find  aity, 
main  fref  from  all  that  may  merit  reproof;  soi^  ift 
cssy,  in  the  best,  tp  find  something  ti)*i  we  may  re- 
prehend. Yet,  sure  I  am,  charity  will  rather  abate 
tb6  score,  than  inflame  the  reckoning.  He  Uiat  libels^ 
tiraneg^ses  against  .the  comwa  irule  of.  morality  an^ 
ndif^on;  be,,dpes  ^ot  do,  as  he  would  be  donehy^ 
We  .o«^  rather  to.iMity;^e  i^nfortun^e  raiaji,  than 
|ifiwor|hiIytp  insult  PVer  him,  puti<udaxlyif  hebe.not 
in  a  Qondi^Q  &r  his  ovm  yindit^tiqn.  It  is  a  dispo* 
«)ti(m  ^ite  Mftchristian ;  being  whdly  contrary  to 
that  rreeiprooal  amity  and  friendliness  which  8)ioul4 
jbe  in  tl^  livQrld-  To.  i^oi<%  in  another's  crosses,  as 
i£,ihey<  >wete  UMringi  to,us,^  is  as  {w^osterops,  as  to 
be  ^^nckdg  and  gay  at  fvnerals.  If  men  vere  hear 
jnevl^r^pofedi  they'  mrfntld.  be  enJondled  with  a  wannr 
log  fifelef  lopre  and  fAmxity  to  cond^  disasters  pr 
loSences^  if  but  bjiaan. .  '  JV ature  never-meant  m^n  to 
halrc-AAivid  ao  cniel,  a>  to  add  weight  to  an  over- 
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charged  beam.  He  wlk>  falls  into  a  public  iiagnee, 
has  enough  to  bear  of  his  own ;  there  is  no  seed 
of  another^s  hand  to  load  him.  To  envenom  a  name 
by  libels,  which  is  already  openly  tainted,  is  to  add 
stripes  with  an  iron  rod,  on  one  who  before  is  bioken, 
or  flayed  with  whipping :  and  is  smne,  in  a  mind  well- 
tempered,  to  be  Icioked  upon  wkh  disdain  and  ab> 
horrence. 


OP     APPARpL. 

JciVERY  man*s  palate  may  as  well  be  confined  to 
one  kind  of  cookery,  as  his  fancy  tied  down  in  dress, 
to  one  kind  of  fashion.  It  is  not  only  lawftd  ^  for  a 
man  to  vary,  but  even  to  please  himself  in  Hiat  va- 
riety,  since,  in  itself,  one  is  as  lawf ol  as  the  otiier  t  a 
little  skirt  is  as  legitimate,  as  a  gteat  one ;  newttie- 
less,  in  apparel,  especially  for  constant  use,  the^  fosi- 
tive  is  the  best  degree  ;  good  is  better  dian  tibe  best 
He  is  not  right  who  is  either  nieati  or  gamlf ;  the 
one,  argues  sordidness,  singularity  eft  livarioe;  the 
other,  pride  and  levity  ;  yet,  ieis  the  wdrid  is,  a  man 
loses  not  by  being  rather  above  his  rank  thmi  itnder 
it.  It  is  as  old  as  iSaint  James,^  that  a  goM  rii^'and 
sumptuous  apparel  begat  more  respect,  thito  the  mean 
rayment.  It  is  certainly  proper,  that  npdii>  weasknis, 
we  be  sometimes  more  dressed  than  or^nttry;  at 
great  solemnities,  on  approaehihg  peiisons  of  ^extra- 
ordinary honour,  upon  causes  of  public  rcgoici]^  and 
festivities.  Socrates  himself,  when  he  went  'to  a 
feast,  was  content  to  be  smugged  up  and  essenctd  in 
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a;  and  being  adced  how  he  cww  to  be 
>i»  fine,  his  ■nswtr  was,  Ut  pititAet;  earn  adpulchrum ; 
tint  he  might  appear  ha»ds(Hne  to  those,  who  werp 
Kk  Hios^  Joseph  was  sent  for  in  sudi  baste  out 
of  pdBos,  that,  as  the  text  says,  he  was  forced  tp 
ran,  yet  he  shaved  himself  and  changed  hk  rayownt; 
befoie.he  would  a9>]Miar  b^ire  Fhainoh.  It  is  an  in-r 
coDgniky  to  mingle  rags  and  sik  tegfethn;  Thougl) 
all  be  pearls^  we  match  not  the  round  and  orient  with 
those  that  are  discoloured  and  uneven.  A  man  oi^^t 
in  his  clothes,  to  conform  s(Hnething  to  those  whom 
he  converses  wkh,  to  the  custom  of  the  nation,  apd 
the  fadii«]  that  is  decent  and  general,  to  the  ocear 
non,  and  his.  own  omdition ;  for  that  is  beat,  which 
best  suits  one's  calling  and  the  rank  one  holds.  And 
seeing  all  men  are  not  CE^pusea,  to  read  the  riddle 
<tf  another  man's  inside,  and  that  most  men  judge  by 
a|q)earances;  it  behoves  a  man  to  look  for  a  good 
esteem,  even  from  his  clothes  and  outside. .  .  We  form 
«n  ofiMoa  of  the  pasture,  by  the  look  whicb  it  wears. 
If  there  were  not  a  decorous,  latitude  allowed,  accord- 
ing to  men's  rank  mid  quality,  where  would  be  the 
vwof  ulk'and  strfter  raiment ?  In  vain  had  Tyiiw 
•eas,  their  greedy  purplea  Wed;  liie  Assyrian  worm 
-  wMld'  waste  hoself  to  no  purpose ;  the  costly  Air, 
At  finer  flaK,  would  lose  their  valu^.and,  insb^.  of 
«  btnefit,  would  be  a  burden  to  the  fidl-stored  world. 
AttaBc  ganneats  have  their  [Hcoper  use. .  The  P<n^ 
beaver  and  Calaboan  wod,  the  bnii^ter  ermine  and 
the  iaAn.  uibHea,  jiUtly  find  weavers  whom  they 
well  become:  yet,  it  ia -to  be  observed  of  aj^iarel. 
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frfent.  Too  gieat  s  tricking  out,  tdk  the  wbiid  ura 
dwell  too  maoh  on  outsicfe  sliew.  Tbgre'  are  <  ifchnto 
^ood  tiies  line  nmy  kWlvdly  BudLe  of  iqipairc^^  hide 
ittame,  tb  presenre  us  fromr  ciddy^aid  to  adam  tbe 
fabdjr.  Tbe  woist  usei  we  i^fflirpiit  it  ted,  ia  tocngcDr 
deir  pridei  or^^in^o<ih!er>wtBsA8^  to  inaloetfs  think  tl^ 
log  is  preciOM^because  the  iiosk  is  aromatic/ ttid 
ibm^.  ^Wlben  Demonax  iaw  a  fool  w  fihe  i;>paie]» 
fmd;^by  y^son  thereof^  Ito  wear  as  wcU  aa  k,  an  ouit 
Watid'  insolkieof,  he  hearks  him  in  the^  ear  n^h  thii|» 

iiiMiwahii^iiiemt,  before  4t  was  froHt^ycw;  mkl 
^tkafibifkd^doihMlaieiaite^  In  general 

fhe  maAbecbmes tibe  appa^d,  r^thj^c thim  the  apparel 
ttie  matt  i  for  iomfe  are  of  so  homety.  a  garb,  that  no 
dbtfajngeati  hide  theib  from  appearing  the  fool  isr 
^kyvm;'  T^hile  ot&eri  giire  a  graoe  io  ianjr .  thkig  :tiba(ti  is 
tmi^iifpcin  tlx^iti.  And  that  may  settle  us  in  tfaisife- 
e(^hMk)ii>  that  odmeljrappateliBlbetiter^fal-,  tbaa  dthcr 
tkfMSy  •  cir  conceited.  He  who  is;  fitntastic  in  his 
'dl^thes,  limgs  them  (m  Mm^  as  a  sign  to  tdl  the 
<it^rU)  that  a  puppet  dwells  ivrithinw  Of  CaligalB 
'(wtiose  pride  and  fi)Uy^teadeiied  him  y  iidinrfffai, 
that  j»e  wonid  cry  himself  up  sometimi^s  to  ha  Jli|Mtar, 
aomefeimes  Juno,  otherwhile  I>iana^  oftearYemis^  md 
•i^k^hliag^^lns  habit  saitabtetd  tfao^  variouaiahafai, 
^MMeli  ^the  faUing  poetsi^b^Mtowed  to  their  lb|ip^ 
^diftie*^  Dion  msikes  tihiW^inantk^  i  QjMvisifidiiU 

'Chitilf^^hAti  ^What  he  ^aaiori shoiddibe,>a<inaif.  i  He 


wte  Ma  «b  mgakiT  m  bM  appBRl,  Hod  in«d  hit^ 
wainetimig  isupeHBtivc,  to  tnluce'  that  effeetaHam. 
ConuBcmij  spcaldog*  tUt  is  mbst  com^j  irhidi  it 
lAoet^kM  byotherSf'sarireUas  b^  dnodf.  A  ntM 
iMQr  iKveiKbeirt^tofdeaK rhu:ftiKy'iftAfe  hsUt,  so 
Udoe>  not'ditpui^lliBJQclgaiMt.  ■    '  .  ■  -  .  i- 
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It  waa  the  opMil«B  of  JDw^nes.  that-  dn^  iSe  ifaad 
wfed  eiiAer  of  faithful  Mend»t  ok  abrntp^taiiainM 
etittaie*.  And  indebd'tmr  enemies  «AcBtiiiiaUo'DS 
Btoie  good,  thafl  tiluwewe.etteem  our)fiieBds;<'iforu^ 
IriMid  MniU  often  pUsorer  ordinary  fiBlitga,-and(iiut 
«f  tcepect,  (Smnivtrice.  m  vdf-iBtErtsU'.apnk  mi^ 
what  A^  be  grate&l  or,  iat  <  feast,  nrt'  rtlispleaiiagit 
while  ui  .ehemjwill  cBtdi  at  tmryemXfmiAaatM 
hitnself-«s  a  q)y  vpon  all -bar  dcttbns^i^nhtnbyy  as 

bounds  of  Virtueraod  {nidatee.iberfaidfwimeiiBititi 
if  fre  daie  to  wander,  ^osk  pocBevtly  wfaipt'bj''faiai 
Into  the  oirdbe  of  .diKi1etian.f  »Iike'iid<wijeabti]#k 
rtpmtnt;  if  Jwe  faeioMticif:nriilE,>he"aiiecka  ilsi^giiD 
into  tltei(dBoe:and^filr.'7i{ip(Hntcd«8.  '  IXvwibd^ifae 
iriiie -fadlowi  ofiidseiraD;  tetto  a-ikaseiinwiy-teitBaf 
hesnaAerthe-sdibohiiaBter'f^'nrtaia.  'Anebeqijrj^bat 
mit  onlf  hiiideTs.tiieigrow«b-aad|lr«i^reniof  «n-'>ricek^ 
bii«^eakiBdiss,^ckeraBe^andexdte«vr-Tittuet.^  ^Oa^ 
pMtiente  ■&  fatafinhred.  bf  ^heont^  vnanly^  Hie  indign^ 
tifeSffaeali»as%otosdxn<ndA7JiH]r«itaiit;ri8frtfianN!dJ 
by  re*arninggori:fogiiU^«nii-by  pat'dwiiiii'mid'fi^ 
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giving  the  j^juries  he  daesus;  our  pnuknce  is 
csreAsedy  by  wisely  managii^  ouraelTes  in  our  de- 
lueiaQour,  so .  as  not  to  give  him  opportunity  to  wmxod 
us ;  our  fortitude  is  streiigthaied,  by  a  nian&l  repel- 
lisg  <tf  sooms,  and  by  giving  occasions  for  the  display 
of  an  undaunted  coun^  in  all  our  actions;  our  iik 
dustry  is  strengthened  and  confirmed,  by  watchhig'all 
his  attacks  and  stratagems ;  and  by  our  contrivii^ 
how  we  may  best  acquit  ourselves  in  all  our  contests. 
And  doubtless  we  ought,  in  another  respect,  to  be 
thankful  £»  an  enemy.  He  causes  us  to  shew  tl» 
world  our  parts  and  piety,  which  else  perhaps  might 
go  with  us  to  our  dark  graves,  and  moulder  and  die 
with  us  quite  unknown ;  or,  could  not  otherwise  well 
be  seen,  without  the  vanity  of  a  light  and  ostentatious 
loind.  Miltiades  had  missed  his  trophy,  if  he  had 
missed  an  enemy  in  the  Marathonian  fields. 

It  is  Jii^rther  to  be  observed,  that  we  mi^  be  de- 
odved  l^  oun  iriends,  and  we  may  deceive  ouiwl^es ; 
btiian  en^my  cannot  easily  prove unMthfiil  to  us; 
bedtusie  we  knbw  him  so  well,  that  we  aie  not  in- 
clined to  trust  him,  but  keep  him  at  a  distance^  aad 
crat  of  the  capiadty  of  betraying  us ;  so  that,  tfaeei^ 
a  friend  may.  please  us  more,  yet  an  enemy  nmy^oftan 
profit  lis  as  much.  These  considerations  may  v«y 
wdl  explain  to  us  those  seeming  hard  commandmeBts 
of  oiir  Saviour ;  to  forgive  our  enemies;  to  prcm^Jbr 
them  thai  persecute  us  I  to  do  good  to  them  that  hmrt 
u$;  atuleten  to  love  our  enemies :  £Mr  alUiougii  ibey 
leve  not  us,  yet  th^  are  the  ocoaaion  of  muoh  benefit 
to  us,  in  promoting  our  virtues  and  repressiiig  our 
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<enbrs.  If,  but  hy  accident,  tbo^h  unwilHiigl^,  a 
man  do  itt  a  courtesy,  yet  we  are  thankfid  iivit,  and 
it  becomes  ui  to  be  so,  because,  without  him  we  had 
not  been  so  happy :  erery  instrument  that  brings  m 
good,  we  are  beholden  to.  And  certainly,  as  we 
ought  to  be  thankful  to  God  for  those  afflictioDa, 
which  are  sent  by  him,  to  amend  us ;  so  our  enemies 
are  to  be  reckoned  in  the  number  of  those,  by  whom 
we  may  be  rendered  better  if  he  will.  As  the  hardest 
stone  is  the  most  proper  for  a  basis ;  so,  there  is  not 
a  better  pedestal  to  raise  a  trophy  of  our  virtues  open, 
than  an  outward  enemy,  if  we  can  but  keep  oniselTas 
from  inward  enemies,  our  rices  and  our  t 


OF  GIFTS  AND  THEIR  POWER. 

iT  HBN  love  and  gratitude  grow  in  tiie  heart,  tbey 
win  not  only  blossom  in  the  tongue,  but  also  fructify 
by  action  and  expression.  To  expect  or  receive  &- 
vouTS  and  not  to  think  of  reqniting  them,  is,  like  the 
beast,  to  take  bread  from  the  hand,  and  then  galk|> 
away  for  fear  of  being  made  to  do  service.  There  is 
a  greater  force  in  gifts,  than  usually  men  think  of; 
they  conquer  both  the  wise  and  fooliBh.  He  that  has 
busiiiess  and  spares  his  hand  in  presenting,  angles 
without  a  bait;  and  oftentimes  renders  him  who 
would  have  been  his  friend,  his  enemy.  A  kindness 
unrewarded,  bims  into  neglect,  as  if  we  slighted  both 
the  man  and  the  matter.  It  is  not-  good  to  be  con- 
stant in  gifts,  at  set  and  fixed  times ;  for  custom,  as 
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in  dtticar  tlih^^:80  iA  this,  'doe$  u»iaHy  run  into  kpr. 
iExpecttttidiL  will  diisiiiish  th^  value  of  a  freerwS^' 
offisTing,  and.  it  will  quickly  become*  m  an  oUiged 
sacrifice ;  and  if  we  omit,  we  diq^leaie.    This  was 
seen  in  Bew-year's-gifts,  which  being  at  first  only 
.auspicious  and:  honorary,  grew  to  that  pass  in  the 
tmie  of  Augustus,  that  every  roan  brought  them  to 
the  Capitol,  and  there  left  them,  though  Augustus 
waa  not  there :  and  Caligula,  by  an  edict,  or^red 
tfaem  then  to  be  brought  him.     It  is  best  when  we 
give,  to  doit  so  as  it  may  be  sure  to  shew  dther  love, 
respect,  or  thankfulness.    And  great  presents  are  not 
so  much  to  be  commended  as  those  that  take  the 
fancy,  that  square  with  a  present  occasion,  and  may 
be  of  often  use  in  the  eye,  whereby  we  may  be  re- 
tained in  remembrance.     The  bottle  of  foul  water 
which  Peribarzanes  had  from  the  country  fellow,  was 
so  grateful  to  Artaxerxes  when  he  was  thirsty,  that 
he  protested  he  never  drank  of  a  pleasanter  wine  in 
his  life-time ;  nor  woidd  he  suffer  the  peasant  it  was 
had  fh)m  to  depart,  till  he  ha4  Ufted  him  from  his 
povaty  to  be  a  person  of  wealth.    A  iwUe  heart 
wears  fetters  when  he  is  beholden,  and  sometimes 
rather  than  be  overcome,  will  wane  himself  to  less  in 
his  estate ;  as  choosing  rather  to  be  less,  than  laggii^ 
to  requite  a  benefit.     Among  the  Romans,  donai^s 
6f  estates  between  married  couple  were  fwfaiddeD, 
unless  to  purchase  honour  with;   perhaps, . because 
they  would  have  love  so  pure  and  natural  betireen 
th^m,  as  that  nothing  of  art  shoidd  intenrene^  that 
love  might  have  no  other  ^ro«md  thiin  lo«e  and  gebt- 
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ral  liking.  And  they  had  their  customary  season^ 
for  sffdh  intenmitiial  expressions  of  reganl  by  pre- 
sents, as  on  the  first  of  December  at  their  satumalian 
feasts ;  on  the  first  of  January  for  their  new-year's- 
gifta;  dn 'their  birth-days;  and  on  the  calends  of 
March,  in  memory  of  the  service  done  by  the  Sal^nt 
women,  the  green  umbrella  and  fat  amber  were  to 
Women  sent.  And,  in  alt  times,  such  gifts  as  were 
merely,  out  of  affection  and  benignity,  that  Were 
amiable  and  honorary,  were  never  at  all  forbidden  i 
for,  having  no  ends  but  these,  they  were  reprehend- 
ible,  if  not  done ;  but  much  commended,  if  they  were 
performed.  Fishing  ^fts,  that  like  lines  are  cast  into 
the  water,  baited  with  a  small  fry,  in  hope  to  catch 
something  of  a  greater  growth,  the  generous  hare 
ever  disdained.  It  is  but  a  begging,  out  of  the  com- 
pass of  the  statute ;  which,  though  it  be  nfore  safe,  I 
scarce  hold  so  ingenuous,  as  a  downright  craving  cf 
alms.  A  man  may  give  for  love,  for  merit,  for  grati- 
tude, for  honour,  to  engage  a  lawful  favour,  to  pre- 
vent a  menacing  storm :  but  never  to  betray,  to  en- 
tice to  injustice,  or  to  make  a  gain,  by  b^^ng  with 
a  little  greater.  For,  though  the  pretence  be  love 
and  honour,  the  aim  is  interest  and  lucre.  And 
if  it  be  a  bribe,  it  never  has  a  prevalency  but 
when  two  knaves  meet,  and  agree  to  cozen  a  third, 
that  botib  of  them  have  cause  to  think  honest^  thait 
themsdves. 
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OF  tllE   INCONVENIENCE   OF   NEGLECTIKG 

PRAYER. 

Tt  is  conversation  which  chiefly  begets  both  £euth 
and  love.    Affection  cannot  but  desire  a  nearness  of 
the  object  to  which  it  is  attached.     He  who  never 
comes  to  me,  allows  me  not  much  of  his  kindness: 
if  my  friend  withdraws  himself  from  my  company, 
I  may  justly  suspect  that  I  am  waning  in  his  wonted 
esteem ;    for  absence  b  a  wind  which,  by  degrees^ 
blows  off  those  fruits  which  grow  upon  the  tree  of 
friendship.   It  disrobes  her  of  aU  those  pleasing  oma- 
ments  and  contentments,  which  are  enjoyed  by  fa- 
miliarity and  conversation.     And  as  it  fareth  between 
two  who  have  been   anciently  familiar,  but  dwell 
asunder,  the  inferior,  out  of  a  careless  n^lect,  omits 
or  minds  not  his  usual  duty  of  visitation,  and  this 
so  long,  that  at  last  he  forbears  to  go  at  all ;  so,  their 
love  which  by  frequent  intercourse,  was  lively  and 
strong,  will,  by  discontinuance  alone,  drop  into  decay 
and  shrink  away  to  nothing. 

It  is  the  same  between  the  soul  and  God.  Not 
to  pray  to  him,  not  to  meditate  on  him,  not  to 
have  him  in  our  thoughts,  indisposes  us,  and  es- 
tranges him*.  And  when  we  more  particularly  re- 
quire his  aid,  our  shame  enervates  onr  weak  faitfaf 
and  with  despair  sends  our  burning  blushes  dowo 
into  our  bosom.  With  what  confidence  can  wc 
run  to  him  in  need,  whom  in  our  plenty  we  have 
quite  n^lected  ?     How  can  we  beg  as  friends,  as 
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children,  as  beloved,  when  we  have  made  ourselves 
as  strange  as  renegadoes  ?  It  is  a  most  unhappy 
state,  to  be  at  a  distance  with  Gcd ;  man  needs  no 
greater  infelicity,  than  to  be  left  to  himself.  A  breach 
once  made  by  negligence,  like  that  by  water  worn, 
in  time  breaks  out  into  a  sea.  If  we  would  prevail 
and  be  esteemed,  we  ought  with  all  our  care  to  pre- 
serve that  interest,  which  never  can,  but  by  our 
own  neglect,  be  lost.  The  advice  of  the  accom- 
l^ished  Xenophon,  was  truly  divine: — T^t  we 
tkould  in  prosperity,  Jrequently  worship  and  adore 
the  gods,  gt)  thai  whensoever  we  Had  a  more  peculiar 
need  of  their  assistance,  we  might  with  greater  con- 
fidenu  approach  them  at  their  altars.  When  a  man 
Defects  his  praying  to,  and  his  praising  of,  his 
Maker,  it  makes  a  chasm  betwixt  him  and  his  own 
felicity.  If  he  does  see  God  at  all,  it  is  but  as 
iMves  aiter  death  saw  Lazarus,  a  great  way  off,  with 
a  large  gulf  fixt  between ;  and  though  it  b  not  re- 
quired that  we  should  be  always  tied  down  to  a  for- 
mal solemn  praying ;  yet,  by  our  mental  meditations 
and  our  ejaculatory  emissions  of  the  heart  and  mind, 
we  may  go  far  towards'  completing  the  Apostle's 
counsel.  There  is,  in  the  lives  of  the  Fathers,  a 
story  of  one  Abbot  Lucius,  who  being  visited  by  ^me 
young  probationers,  demanded  of  them,  if  they 
did  iiot  employ  themselves  in  the  practice  of  some 
manual  labour?  They  replied,  no;  that  they  spent 
their  time  according  to  the  precept,  in  praying  per- 
petually. He  then  asked  them,  if  they  did  not  eat 
and  sleep  ?   They  sud,  both  these,  they  did.    Then, 
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says  the  father,  who  prajs  for  you  the  while?  but 
they  not  knowing  what  well  to  answer  to  this,  he 
thus  observed :   WeU,  I  perceive  you  do  not  do,  as 
you  say :  but  I  can  tell  you  haw  you  may  pray  eoih 
tinuaUy.   I  am  not  ashamed  to  labour  with  miy  handss 
Of  the  date-tree  leaves^  at  times  (^  leisure^  I  make 
up  little  lines f  or  perhaps  some  other  matters ;   and 
while  I  work^  I  send  forth  still  between^  same  short 
petitions  to  my  gracious  God.     When  I  have  same 
Utile  quantity  of  finished  work^  I  sell  ity  perhaps^  far 
ten  pence  or  a  shilling;  about  a  third  thereof  I  gin 
away  to  the  poor ;  the  rest  I  spend  myself.    So  that 
when  I  eat  or  sleep,  these  poor  men  are  praying  fut 
me;  they  perform  my  part;  and  so,  I  pray  perpe-^ 
tually.    Certainly  the  breathing  and  effusiona  of  a 
devout  soul,  turn  prayer  into  a  chain,  which  links  ^ 
&st  to  God:  but  intermission  breaks  it,  and  whea 
we  are  so  loose,  we  are  easily  overthrown;    and 
doubtless  it  is  far  less  difficult  to  preserve  a  friend^ 
once  made,  than  to  recover  one,  that  is  lost,  r  ) 


OF    ENVY. 

EiNvr  is  a  vice  that  would  pose  a  man  to  teD, 
what  it  should  be  liked  for.  Oth^r  vices  we  assume, 
fbr  that  we  falsely  suppose  they  bring  us  either 
pleasure,  profit,  or  honour.  But,  in  envy,  who  is  it 
can  find  any  of  these?  Instead  of  pleasure^  we  ygl 
md  gall  ourselves.  Like  cankered  brass,  it  only  eats 
Itself;    nay^    discolours    and   renders    it   neisoBM. 
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When  some  one  told  Agis,  that  those  oF  bis  neigh- 
bour'a  family  did  envy  him ;  why  then,  says  he,  they 
have  a  double  vexation : '  one,  with  their  own  evil ; 
the  other,  at  my  prosperity.  Like  a  corroding 
plaster,  it  lies  gnawing  at  the  heart;  and,  indeed, 
is  founded  ni  grief.  Either  he  griieves  in  liimielf^ 
when  another  is  h^py;'  or  else,  if  ever'  he  doefc 
-rqoice,  it  is  certainly  becfause  another'  does  suffer.' 
So  dtdamity  seems  the  centre  that  he  points  unto; 
As  a  desert-beast,  the  day's  brightness  drives  hinl> 
to  the  dul&ess  of  a  melancholy  cave,  while  darkness 
only  presents  him  with  the  prey  that  pleases  him: 
as  a  ne^ro  bom  of  white  parents ;  it  is  a  sordid 
sadness,  b^;ot  at  another  man's  joy ;  and  because' 
he  hath  no  infelicity  of  his  own,  as  is  broi^ht  and 
is  concomitaneOus>  with  most  of  other  vices;  thei 
envious  man  creates  his  own  disturbance,  from  thC' 
prosperous  successes  of  others.  Socrates  called  it^ 
the  saw  of  the  soul,  that  pricks  arid  cuts  the 
vital  blood,  and  tears  tlie  flesh  but  into  laiger  atoms^ 
Bion,  seeing  a  spiteful  fellow  look  sac^  was  not  ahle 
to  say,  whether  some  disaster  had  befUlen  himself,' 
or  some  good  luck  another.  He  is  a  man  of  a> 
strange  constitution,  whose  sickness  is  bred  (^another's 
health ;  and  seems  never  iii  health,  but  wheii  sbme^ 
other  is  sick;  ai  if  nature  had  framfed  him  ad 
mtlpathite  to  Virtue :  and  so  indeed  it  is  equal,  thi^ 
he'  doeb  become  at  length  bis  own  sod  scotu^  and 
beaffle. 

Justiui  invidid  mkit  eU,  ^ua  protiniu  iptum 
Aulhtfrim  ¥odit  acrucitttque  tiium. 
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No  vice  so  just  as  envy,  that  alone 

Doth  gall  and  vex  the  mind  that  doth  it  owh* 

Profit  can  never  be  acquired  by  the  envious  man : 
for,  he  is  an  enemy  to  him  that  is  able  to  help  him ; 
and,  him  that  is  miserable  and  cannot,  he  delights  in. 
The  swine  is  pleased  with  wallowing  in  his  mire; 
the  dog,  by  tumbling  in  his  loathsome  carrion ;  but 
envy  is  not  pleasure,  but  the  mflceration  of  the  body. 
It  sours  the  countenance,  gives  the  lips  a  trembUiig, 
the  eyes,  an  uncelestial  and  declining  look,  and  all  the 
iace,  a  meagre  wasting  paleness.     It  is  the  green 
siclciiess  of  the  soul,  that  feeding  upon  coals  and 
puling  rubbbh,  impallids  all  the  body  to  an  hectic 
leanness.     There  is  no  pleasantness  in  the  envious 
man's  conversation,  that  should  invite  us  to  affect  his 
oompany:  nor  is  his  honesty  such,  as  to  make  us 
covetous  of  so  crabbed  a  companion,  whereby  we 
should  be  drawn  to  confer  favour,  or  bestow  rewards. 
Flattery  is  often  recompensed  with  bounty ;  injustice 
finds  a  hribe ;    prodigality  obligeth  many ;    avarice 
accumulates  all :  but  who  did  ever  give  to  one,  for 
being  esivioUs?   oar  what  id  it  but  outward  hate, 
or  inward  torment,  that  the  euvious  gets  ? 

Honour,  I  am  sure,  can  never  be  compassed  by  it; 
for  it  is  so  perpetually  found  in  w^ak  ininds,  that 
it  stamps  the  fool  upon  the  master  for  troubling 
himself^  not  dniy  with  tUdgs  without  him,  and  that 
GDDcem  net  Ins  own  w^  otr  ill  being;  but  that  lie 
TCsdves  to  be  miserable,  as  long  as  he  sees  anotfaer 
man  to  be  happy.  Jt  was  a  liandsome  wish  of 
Seneca,  that  the  ^yes  of  the  envious  might  behold  sD 
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the  fdicitiea  of  every  several  citizen :  for  their  own 
vexations  would  rise  and  swell,  according  to  the. 
flood  of  joys  that  appeared  in  other  persons.  Envy 
iiirther  proclaims  us  to  be  low  and  inferior  to  others, 
for  we  never  envy  him  that  is  beneath  us ;  so  that 
it  cheats  our  own  intention.  Him,  whom  we  would 
Uast  with  the  dark  vapour  of  disgrace  and  oUoquyt 
by  our  envying  of  Mm,  we  point  out  for  excellent, 
and  stick  a  ray  of  g^ory  upon  his  forehead,  that 
all  the  world  may  note  him.  It  taints  the  blood, 
and  infects  the  spirits.  And  if  it  be  true  what 
philosophy  would  inform  us  of,  it  turns  a  man  into  s 
witch,  and  leaves  him  not,  till  it  leads  him  into  the 
very  condition  of  devils,  to  be  detruded  Heaven, 
for  bis  very  pride  and  malice. 

At  a  feast  in  Spain,  the  meritcoious  discovery  of 
America  by  Columbus  was  discoursed  on ;  the  honester 
sort  did  highly  praise  the  enterprise;  but,  some 
haughty  Spaniards,  envious  at  so  great  a  glory, 
slightingly  said,  the  thing  was  no  such  wonder, 
since  a  plain  navigation  could  not  well  avoid  it ;  and 
doubtless  there  were  many  Spaniards  that  could 
have  discovered  those,  and  other  unknown  lands, 
without  the  help  or  assistance  of  an  Italian.  Colum- 
bus was  by,  and  silently  heard  the  passage,  where- 
upon be  leaves  the  room,  and  immediately  ratums 
with  an  ^g  in  his  hand,  and  to  this  effect  bespeaks 
them : — Gentlemen,  which  of  you  can  make  this  egg 
stand  upright,  upon  one  end  ?  they  tried  and  cofild 
not,  so  concluded,  it  was  not  to  be  done:  but 
Columbus  shaking  it,  and  pving  it  a  gentle  crack. 
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straight  wbj  set  it  up  in  their  sight.  At  this  tbejr 
jeered  as  a  thing  so  trivial,  that  it  was  no  mysteiy, 
but  this  way  it  might  be  done,  by  any  body :  yet| 
replies  Columbus,  none  of  you  could  do  it,  till  first  I 
shewed  you  the  way; — and  such  was  my  discovery 
of  the  West  Indies.  Till  I  had  made  it,  none  of  you 
could  do  it ;  and  now  I  have  done  it,  you  boast  how 
easily  you  could  find  out  that,  which  I  have  fi^und 
out  for  you. 

Of  all  the  spies  that  are,  envy  is  the  most  ob- 
servant and  prying.  When  the  physicians  to  Frede- 
ric were  relating  what  most  would  sharpen  the 
sight,  and  some  were  for  fennel,  and  some  for  glassei^ 
and  others  for  other  matters ;  the  noble  Actius  assured 
them,  there  was  nothing  that  would  do  it,  like  en^. 
Whatsoever  a  man  does  ill,  by  envy  is  magnified,  and 
multiplied;  his  failings  all  are  watched,  drawn  out, 
and  blazed  to  the  world,  and  under  tjbe  pretence 
of  good,  he  often  is  led  to  the  extremest  issue  of  ^viL 
Like  oil  that  is  poured  upon  the  roots  of  trees, 
which  softens  it,  destroys,  and  withers  all  the 
branches;  and  being  once  catched,  with  scorn  he 
is  insulted  on ;  for,  envy  is  so  ignoble  a  devil,  that 
it  ever  tyrannizes  most  upon  a  slip  or  low  prostration, 
at  which  time  gallant  minds  do  nK>st  disdain  to 
triumph. 

The  envious  man   is   more   unhappy  than    the 

serpent :  for  though  he  hath  poison  within  him,  and 

can  cast  it,  upon  others ;  yet  to  his  proper  bosom  it  li 

not  burdensome,  as  is  the  rancour  of  the  envious: 

but  this  most  plainly  is  the  plague,  as  it  inf<^9 
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•tben^  so  it  fevers  him  that  *  hath  it,  titt^  he  dies* 
Nor  is  it  more  noxious  to  the  owner,  than  fatal  and 
detrimental  to  all  the  world  beside.  It  was  envy 
first  unmade  the  angels  and  created  devils.  It  was 
envy  first  that  turned  man  put  of  Paradise  and  witii 
the  Uood  of  the  innocent  first  dyed  the  untainted 
earth.  It  was  envy  sold  chaste  Joseph  as  a  bondman, 
and  unto  crucifixion  gave  the  only  Son  of  God 
He  walks  among  burning  coals,  that  converses  with 
those  that  are  envious.  He  that  would  avoid  it  in 
himself,  must  have  worth  enough  to  be  humble  and 
benefieent ;  but  he  that  would  avoid  the  danger  of 
it  fifom  others,  must  abandon  their  company.  We 
are  forbidden  to  eat  with  him,  that  hath  an  evil  eye, 
Isst  we  vomit  up  the  morsels  we  have  eaten,  and 
lose  our  sweet  words ;  that  is,  lest  we  get  a  sickness 
instead  of  nutriment,  and  have  to  do  with  those  that^ 
like  enchanters  with  smooth  language,  will  charm  us 
to  destruction. 


WHY    MEN    CHOOSE    HONEST    ADVERSITY   BEFORE 

UNDUE    PROSPERITY. 

Since  pleasure  and  complacency,  with  glory  and 
applause,  either  true,  or  mistaken,  is  the  general 
Hm  of  man :  and  the  avoiding  pain,  disgrace  and 
trouble,  the  shelf  that  we  would  not  touch  on ;  it 
ir  to  be  considered,  from  whence  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  wise  men,  and  mostly  such,  should  choose  good- 
ness and  virtue  with  affliction,  and  the  burthens 
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of  unpleadng  accidents,  rather  than  vice  garlanded 
with  all  the  soft  demulsions  of  a  present  contentment 
Even  among  the  Egyptians,  the  midwives  would  ra- 
ther incur  the  danger  of  Pharaoh's  angry  and  armed 
power,  than  commit  those  murders  that  would  have 
brought  them  preferment.      Moses,  when  he  was 
grown  up,  that  is,  was  full  forty  years  old,  (the  time 
of  judgment's  ripeness)  chose  adversity  and  afflic- 
tion, which  he  might  have  avoided,  before  the  pomp 
and  splendour  of  Pharaoh's  court,  and  the  sonship  of 
the  Princess  his  daughter.     Socrates  being  commit- 
ted by  public  authority  (though  unjustly),  would  nei- 
ther break  his  prison  nor  violate  justice,  to  purchase 
life  and  liberty.    Hath  not  our  own  age  seen  him,  who 
hath  abandoned  both  his  life  and  crown,  rather  than 
betray  his  honour  and  his  people's  liberties,  returning 
to  the  offer  (as  my  author  says)  this  heroical  and  truly 
regal  answer,  Mille  martes  mihi  suhire  poHus  erit^ 
quam  sic  meum  honarem,  sic  papuli  Uhertates  pro- 
stituere,  I  shall  sooner  undergo  a  thousand  deaths, 
than  so  my  honour,  so  my  people's  freedoms,  prostitute! 
Certainly,  the  appetition  of  happiness,  and  that  //wi- 
mus  omnium  motor)  love  and  care  of  ourselves,  even 
in  this  seeming  contrariety  of  choice,  holds  stiU,  and 
leads  us  to  this  bold  election.     Else  man,  in  the  most 
serious  exigents  of  his  life,  were  his  own  fisdse  dieat» 
and  led  by ageniusthat  in  his  greatest  extremity,.wodA 
coze^  him.    It  would  cast  deceit  upon  Providence, 
that  if  we  did  not  do  for  the  best,  in  choosif^  these 
indurances,  would  delude  us  with  vain  beliefs  and 
running  into  nothings.     Seeming  would  be  better 
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than  being,  and  fiUsehood  should  be  preSerred  before 
truth ;  which '  being  contraiy  to  reason  and  nature, 
cannot  b<e  admitted  by  man/  If  therefore  we  did  not 
believe,  truth  and  honour  and  justice  were  to  be  pre- 
ferred before  this  present  life,  and  all  those  clincant 
sparklings  that  dance  and  dan^e  in  the  rays  and  ju- 
Ulations  of  it,  sure  we  should  not  be  so  sottish  as  to 
choose  the  first,  and  let  the  latter  slip  away,  disdained. 
Among  some  other  less  weighly,  these  following  rea- 
sons may  for  this,  be  ^ven  :  one,  is  the  majesty  and 
excellency  that  virtue  hath  in  herself;  which  is  not 
only  beautiful,  but  eternal ;~  so  that  there  is  a  power 
in  her,  to  attract  our  adherence  to  her,  befiwe  all  the 
tittnsient  and  skin-deep  pleasures  that  w%  fondly 
smack  after,  in  thb  postage  of  life.  The  philosopher 
said,  and  truly  too,  that  virtue  was  the  beauty  t£ 
the  soul;  vice,  the  deformity.  Virtue  hath  a  flavour, 
that  when  the  draught  is  past,  leaves  a  grateful 
gust  and  ftime,  which  makes  us  love  and  covet  afto* 
more.  Socrates  taught  every  where,  that  the  just 
man  and  the  happy,  were  all  one.  The  soul  of  man, 
like  a  tree  in  a  finritful  soil,  at  first  was  planted  in 
the  element  of  virtue,  and  while  it  is  nourished  by 
it,  it  spreads  and  thrives  with  fruit  and  fair  viridity. 
But  every  vice  is  a  worm  or  iVort  or  Uaet,  that  checks 
the  sap,  that  nips  the  tender  branches,  and  cankers 
the  whole  body  itself. 

A  second  reason  is,  because  the  soul  is  immortal 
of  which  this  to  me,  appears  a  potent  ailment.  If 
it  were  not  to  be  any  more,  why  should  it  not  prefer 
fhiition  and  the  exercises  of  liie,  before  a  dissolution 
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aod  privatkm?  Were  a  man  sure  that  all  would  end, 
with  life,  we  should  be  simple  to  provide,  beyond  it : 
but,  because  it  does  not.  Providence,  Which  in  the 
general,  leaves  none  unfurnished  with  that  which  is 
fit  for  him,  hath  given  him  this  prospect  and  appre- 
hension of  futurity,  and  out-living  life,-  and  his  jour- 
neying through  tins  world.  Socrates,  when  he  was 
condemned,  told  his  judges  that  Melitus  and  An3rtu8 
might  cause  him  to  die,  but  they  could  not  do  him 
mischief  or  incommode  him.  - 

A  third  reason  is,  that  doubtless,  there  is  an  eternal 
justice,  of  which  Grod  gives  us  both  the  sense  and 
notion,  that  when  hereafter  man  shaU  find  a  punish- 
ment for  his  sins  and  vices,  he  cannot  plead  the  want 
of  proclamation,  since  it  is  more  than  whispered  to  his 
spirit  within  him,  and  so  charactered  in  his  soul,  that 
it  is  on^  of  the  distinctive  properties  of  man  from  beast, 
that  he  can  reflect  upon  himself,  and  apprehend  eter- 
nity :  which  as  it  will  justly  doAdemn  us^  so  it  wiB 
leave  dur  gHeat  Creator,  without  blame,  and  ourselves 
without  excuse.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Plato  in  his 
Ph»lon,  that  the  souls  of  good  men  are,  after  deatb, 
in  a  happy  coi^dition,  united  unto  God  in  some  phuse 
inaccessible :  but  those  of  bad  men,  in  some  conve- 
nient room,  condignly  suffer  punishment.  Besides 
these,  there  is  so  much  good  in  affliction,  and  the 
consequents  of  it,  that,  as  the  wise  Ciieator  knows  it  to 
be  the  physic  of  our  frailty;  so  wise  men,  are  the  least 
offended  at  it.  He  that  by  the  oracle  Was  aipproved 
for  the  wisest,  confessed,  though  he  knew  before  he 
married  her,  that  his  Xantippe  was  a  scold  unsuffier- 
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lUe ;  yet,  that  he  wittingly  did  many  her,  to  exer- 
386  his  patience,  that  by  the  practice  of  enduring  her 
threwish  heats,  he  might  be  able  to  brook  all  com- 
panies ;  the  brawls,  the  scorns,  the  sophisms,  and  the 
petulandes  of  rude  and  unskilful  men ;  and  the  iret- 
aDg3,thethwarting8,and  the  excruciations  of  life;  aiid 
»  go  out,  a  more  perfect  and  an  exact  philosopher. 
l^irtue  is  not  learned  perfectly  without  a  tutor,  who 
>y  the  rod  of  discipline  and  the  fire  of  aflliction,  can 
fcour  us  from  our  dross,  and  bum  out  all  our  rust 
k  good  jnan,  like  an  asbestine  garment,  as  wdl  as 
t  tobacco-pipe,  when  foul,  is  cleansed  by  burning. 
The  faithful  hereby  learn  all  their  excellent  virtues, 
latience,  charity,  temperance,  fortitude,  humility,  and 
nnteotment,  with  the  whole  train  of  other  glorious 
rpaces  that  crown  the  most  deserving.  By  this,  God 
(»ins  his  servants  into  ^lendour:  be  brushes  off 
faeir  dust,  washes  away  their  stains,  consumes  their 
tr^s,  and  builds  them  up  into  saints.  Nor  is  it  to 
>e  doubted,  that  it  is  a  mark  of  iavour  to  be  bred  up 
hus  like  princes,  under  the  tuition  of  so  grave  an  in- 
tnictor,  in  the  rudiments  of  piety  and  goodness.  The 
Vpostle  bastardiseth  those  that  suffer  not.  It  is  a 
ign  of  sonship,  to  be  chastised.  We  are  the  objects 
if  our  heavenly  Father's  care,  while  we  are  lessoned 
a  the  arts  of  virtue,  while  we  are  checked  and 
lounded  and  impaled  from  offence.  It  therefore  is  no 
/onder,  that  the  devout  Chmachus  should  po^uade 
nen,  that  perseveriiig  under  scorns  and  reproaches, 
hey  should  drink  them  off,  as  they  would  do  milk 
nd  honey.     The  soldier  is  not  expert,  without  pass- 
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ing  through  several  perils.    Iron  is  but  a  dull  th^ 
till  it  be  forged  and  anviled,  viced  and  filed»  into  shape 
and  brightness ;  but  then,  and  not  before,  it  is  fit  to 
take  its  gilding.    We  most  approve  that  horse,  tba$ 
^  hath  best  been  manlEiged  to  the  bit  and  spur,  without 
which,  he  were  an  untameable  dai^r.     He  that  is  so 
headstrong  as  to  cast  away  discipline,  is  in  danger,  to 
have  the  next  thing  he  throws  away  to  be  virtue.   We 
correct,  where  we  would  amend ;  where  there  is  no 
hope,  we  do  pot  trouble  ourselves  so  much,  as  to  re- 
prdbend.    Nor  does  correction  so  much  respect  what 
is  past,  as  that  which  is  to  come.    Nemo  prudens 
pttnitf  quia  peccatum  est,  sed  ne  peccetur ;  a  wise 
man  does  not  punish  so  much  the  ill  we  have  done^  as 
to  prevent,  that  we  may  jlo  none,  hereafter.    It  is 
Seneca's,  and  may  instruct  us  to  believe,  that  thouj^ 
we  be  not  at  ease,  yet  we  may  not  be  unfortunate* 
As  bodies  that  are  crooked,  disdain  not  to  be  brac^ 
in  steel,  that  they  may  become  straight ;  so  the  miiid 
that  is  warping  to  vice,  should  not  think  much  to 
be  kept  upright,  by  the  curbings  and  the  strokes  rf 
adversity. 


OF   PLAY   AND    GAMING. 

jThe  Olympic  and  the  other  games  of  Greece,  were 
at  first  instituted  merely  for  honour  and  exercise:  and 
their  rewards,  were  only  wreaths  and  garlands,  pluck- 
ed from  such  plants  as  were  common  among  them : 

Serta  quihus,  pinus,  malus,  oliva,  apium  ; 
With  pine,  with  apple,  olive,  parsley  crown'd; 
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Aough  afterwards,  the  victors  came  to  have  pen- 
uoQs  and  provisions  from  the  public  for  life.  These, 
and  such  like,  are  not  much  to  be  found  fault  with : 
for  the  insdtutioQ  of  them  was  liberal,  and  their  end 
and  aim  was  good.  The  sort  of  plaj  that  is  most 
objectionaUe,  is  the  inordinate  gsmihg  for  mon^ : 
and  he  who  first  invented  it,  was  certainly,  either 
very  idle,  or  else  extremely  covetous.  And,  indeed, 
to  play  for  gain,  and  by  unlawiVil  means  to  draw 
away  money  from  another,  to  hb  detriment,  is,  in 
the  opinion  of  divines,  no  better  than  permitted 
thievery.  To  see  some  men,  when  they  have  {dayed 
away  their  money,  their  watches,  their  horses,  and 
clothes,  would  one  judge  less  than  that  they  htf 
fallen  among  thieves,  and  had  been  plundered  of 
all  that  they  had?  Nay,  they  are  not  only  robbed 
themselves,  hut  they  themselves  rob  others  i  for 
their  dependents  and  friends,  have  an  interest  in 
what  they  possessed.  How  often  does  the  lavirii 
gamester  squander  away  a  lai^  patrimony,  and, 
instead  of  plenty,  entail  want  and  b^;ary  on  liis 
issue !  Indeed,  if  we  examine,  we  shall  find  gaming, 
not  only  to  be,  as  a  serpent  in  itself,  but  attended  by 
a  troop  of  other  scoqnons,  which  bite  and  sting  with 
equal  poisbn  and  venom.  By  gaming,  we  lose  both 
our  time  and  treasure,  two  things  most  precious  to 
the  life  of  man.  Those  who  are  bewitched  with  a 
humour  for  play,  cannot  be  quiet,  without  it ;  it  is  a 
maiut  genus,  which  egga  and  urges  them  on  to  their 
own  destruction.  He  who  is  a  lover  tf  play,  like  the 
lover  a(  an  hartot,  minds  that  so  much,  that  he 
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neglects  every  thing  else.  Business,  firiendb^  reproof 
rdigion,  and  relBtidns,  are  all  laid  aside,  when  once 
a  man  is  set  upon  play.  Night  is  by  flaming  tap^s, 
turned  to  day ;  aiid  day  worn  out  with  the  pea 
of  walls,  as  if  confined  and  a  prisoner  to  his  sports. 
As  the  Romans  did  with  drink,  we  do  with'  play ;  we 
play  down  the  evening  star,  and  play  up  the  morning 
star:  the  sun  may  travel  round  the  world,  before 
one  room  can  be  relinquished  by  us.  Surely,  a 
gamester  can  never  expect  to  be  knowing,  or  sq>* 
piroved  for  either  his  own,  his  friend's,  or  his  country's 
service.  The  time  he  should  lay  out  in  fitting  of 
himself  for  these,  runs  waste  at  this  brack  of  jday, 
try  which  he  only  learns  how  to  deceive  and  ^n: 
though,  however  well  skilled  in  this  art,  he  comes 
to  be  deceived,  at  last  If  he  do^  win,  it  wantoAs 
bitn  with  an  overplus,  and  plunges  him  into  new 
ways  of  expense,  which  bring  on  habits  of  prodi*' 
gality;  and  these,  deliver  him  over  to  an  aged 
poverty.  Whatsoever  is  gotten  by  play  is,  for  the 
most  part,  either  vainly  wasted,  or  but  borrowed 
to  be  repaid  witii  interest.  Gaming  leads  men  inU 
excess,  which  without  it,  would  be  quite  avoided 
If  they  win,  they  spare  no  dost,  and  luxuriate  in 
riot ;  if  they  lose,  they  must  be  at  it,  to  keep  up 
thdbr  galled  and  vexed  spirits.  In  both,  a  man  is 
exposed  as  a  prey  to  rooks  and  daws,  to  impiideUt 
and  indigent  characters  who  flatter,  stick,  and  p^^ 
petually  pillage  from  him.  Gamii^  is  the  mine  which, 
carried  close  in  <)ark  and  private  trenbhest,  thlro^ 
hallow  and  crooked  caverns,  Uowr  u|f,  at  once,  Wt 
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fortune,  family,  fame,  and  welfare*  Certainly  it 
cannot  be  the  pleasure  of  the  action,  that  so  strongly 
can.  enchant  men.  What  pleasure  can  it  be,  out  of  a 
dead  box,  to  tumble  out  bones,  as  dead;  to  see  a 
square  run  round,  or  our  estate  put  into  a  lottery, 
to  try  whether  we  shall  hold  it  any  longer  or  no  ? 
Surely,  it  must  be  covetousness,  and  the  inordinate 
defdre  of  gain  which,  once  prevailing  over  us,  we 
become  possessed  with  it,  and  are  carried  as  well 
to  the  grave  and  sepulchres  of  the  dead,  as  the  cities 
of  the  living,  by  the  guidance  of  this  evil  spirit.  I 
cannot  conceive  how  it  can  consist  with  a  noble 
mind,  to  play  either  much  or  deeply.  It  keeps  a 
man  from  better  employment;  and  sinks  him  into 
less,  than  he  is.  If  he  wins,  he  knows  not  whether 
his  adversary  can  spare,  what  he  has  won  from  him. 
If  he  cannot,  a  generous  mind  would  scorn  to  take 
from  another,  what  he  wants  himself,  and  hates  to 
make  another  suffer  merely  for  his  sake.  If  he  can 
spare  it^  he  will  yet  disdain  to  be  supplied  by  the 
bounty  of  him,  who  is  his  equal  or  superior.  If  he 
himself  loses,  and  cannot  afford  to  do  so,  it  shews 
him  to  be  unvnse  to  put  himself  in  that  situation, 
for  mere  will  and  humour;  and  not  honest,  for  he 
injures  all  about  him.  He  who  plays  for  more  than 
he  can  afford,  stakes  his  heart  and  patrimony,  his 
peace,  his  independence,  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  and 
his  children;  even  the  earth  he  holds,  floats  finmi 
him,  in  this  ebbing  tide.  Be  he  rich  or  poor,  he 
cannot  play  his  own.  He  holds  not  wealth,  to 
waste  it  thus,  in  wantonness.     Besides  a  main's  rela* 
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tions,  the  commonwealth  and  poor,  have  some  share 
due  to  them ;  and  he  cannot  but  acknowledge,  he 
might  have  employed  it  better.     It  gains  him  neither 
honour  nor  thanks,   but  under  the  other's  cloak, 
perhaps,  is  laughed  at :  and  he  who  has  observed,  what 
heats,  what  fears,  what  distempers  and  disorders, 
what  madness  and  vexations,  a  cross-hand  plunges 
some  men  into,  will  never  hazard  his  own  peace 
of  mind,  with  bidding  by  play  for  such  frenzies,  such 
bedlam-fits  and  distortions  of  the  whole  frame  of  man, 
sometimes  never  leaving  him,  till  they  drive  him 
to  despair  and  to  a  halter.     What  is  it  provokes  to 
anger,  like  it  ?  And  anger  ushers  in,  black  oaths, 
prodigious  curses,  senseless  imprecations,  horrid  rage, 
and  blacker  blasphemy;    with    quarrels,    injuries,' 
reproaches,  wounds,  and  death ; — and,  (which  is  not 
the  meanest  of  the  ills,  attending  gaming,)  he  that  is 
addicted  to  play  and  loves  it,  is  so  limed  by  custom 
to  it,  that  if  he  would  stir  his  wings  to  fly  away,  he 
cannot     Plato,  therefore,  was  in  the  right,  when  he 
^arply  reproved  the  boy  he  found  at  play.     The  boy 
told  him,  he  wondered  how  he  could  be  so  angry  for 
so  small  a  matter :  Plato  replied^  that  custom  was  do 
small  matter.     It  is  not,  however,  to  be  denied,  that 
labours  and  cares  are  entitled  to  their  recreations. 
Though  Memnius  objected  to  Cato's  nightly  jUbj 
and  jollity ;  yet  Cicero  excused  it,  on  account  of 
his  perpetual  daily  toil  for  the  public     But  we  must 
beware,  lest  we^^make  a  trade  of  sport ;  and  never  to 
play  for  more,  than  we  can  Lose  with  content,  and 
without  injury  to  ourselves  or  others. 
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AVER  MOST  NEEDFUL  IN  THE  HORNING. 

ftE  is  no  doubt  that  prajer  is  needful,  daily* 
rofitable,  and  at  all  times  commendaUe.  If  it 
ourselves  alone,  it  is  necessaiy :  and  when  it  is 
lers,  it  is  charitable.  At  night,  it  is  our  cover-r 
a  the  uKHtiing,  it  is  our  armour ;  so,  at  all  times, 
nds  us  from  the  malice  of,  Satan  and  our  own 
ings,  the  imequal  weather  which  the  world 
■JA  us  with,  and  preserves  us,  in  the  &T0ur  and 
I  of  Heaven.  We  are  dependents  upon  the 
while  we  are  but  petitioners  there ;  so,  till  we 
ied  and  dismissed,  we  have  the  protection  therer 
lich  is  certainly  a  privilege  that  a  stranger  can< 
dm.  And  though  prayer  should  be  the  key  of 
y,  and  the  lock  of  the  night ;  yet  I  hold  it  of 
Ot  more  needful  in  the  morning,  than  when,  in 
ening,  we  commit  ourselves  to  repose.  It  is 
'e  have  enough  to  induce  us  to  it,  then ;  the  day 
Dot  but  present  us  with  something  either  wor- 
r  thanks,  or  that  needed  oar  beseechings  and 
I,  fcH*  removing  or  continuing  something :  and 
1  we  be  immured  within  walls,  and  in  darkness, 
•■  not  80  exempted  from  perils,  but  that,  without 
assistance,  we  are  left  a  prey  to  all  that  is  at 
'  with  man.  Besides,  sleep  is  the  image  or 
r  of  death :'  and  when  the  shadow  is  so  neai^ 
[bstance  cannot  be  far  remote.  The  dying 
18,  being  in  a  slamber,  and  asked  by  a  fiiend 
;  did?  answered,  pretty  well ;  only  sleep  is  re- 
ading me  op  to  his  brother.    Some,  we  know, 

A  A 
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in  health,  have  gone  to  rest  eternal;  and  without  think- 
ing of  the  other  world,  have  taken  their  leave  of  thia^ 
not  knowing  themselves  that  they  were  on  their  way, 
till  they  had  fully  dispatched  their  journey.  But,  not- 
withstanding all  this,  a  man  at  rest  in  his  chamber 
(Hke  a  sheep  impenned  in  the  fold)  is  subject  only  to 
unusual  events,  and  such  as  rarely  happen.  Danger 
seems  shut  out  from  him.  We  are  secured  from  the 
injury  of  the  elements^  and  guarded  with  a  fence  of 
iron,  against  the  force  of  such  as  would  invade  uk 
We  are  removed  from  the  world's  bustle,  and  the 
crowd  of  occasions  which  every  where  justle  against 
us,  as  we  walk  abroad.  The  ship  is  safer  in  the  baj 
or  harbour,  than  when  tossed  and  beaten  in  the  boil- 
ing ocean.  Retiredness  is  more  safe  than  business. 
We  are  withdrawn,  when  the  veil  of  night  and  rest 
enwraps  us  in  their  dark  and  silent  cabinet.  But 
with  the  sun,  we  disclose  ourselves,  and  are  disco- 
vered to  our  prying  enemies :  we  go  abroad  to  meet, 
what  at  home  does  not  look  after  us.  We  are  in  tiie 
day,  as  if  travelling  through  a  wUdemess,  where  there 
are  wild  and  savage  creatures,  as  well  as  tamer  aoir 
mals ;  the  air,  the  fire,  the  earth,  and  water,  are  aD 
more  apt  to  wound  us;  the  frays,  the  tniins,  the 
incitements,  the  opportunities,  the  occasions  of  offence, 
the  lures  and  temptings  from  abroad,  and  the  busi- 
nesses and  accidents  of  life,  deny  us  any  safety,  but 
what  we  have  from  the  favour  of  protecting  Provi- 
dence. Besides,  prayer  sanctifies  all  our  actioitf* 
When  the  mind  in  the  morning  opens  to  God,  as  tbe 
eye  to  the  sun's  clear  light,  by  the  radiance  of  the 


^nae  beftivs,  V9  boaome  wdielUenbd  liqwardlf  aK  th« 
d«7.  He  is  U^ed  in  GmJ'ft  lerrice  and  t)rot«*iffl»; 
mho  maikm  it  bis  6f4t  wont  to  be  enndled  by  i»^ei!v 
under  the  atandard  of  the  Almighty.  It  tr^  surety 
twnce,  that  the  cuBtom  aroee  of  Christians  crossing 
themselves,  at  their,  eDtering  upoo  business,  AU 
thriTiiig  states  have  ever  sought  the  gods,  in  their  first 
iniuncy.  The  moming  to  the  day,  is  as  youth  to  the 
Ufeofaman;  if  that,  be  well  seasoned,  it  is  likely  that 
his  age  may  answer  it,  and  be  prc^ressive  in  tlie  patJi 
of  virtoe.  To  live  well  every  day,  is  the  greatest 
and  most  important  busjness  of  man ;  and  being  un- 
able fi»  H,  of  himself  alone,  he  needs  the  more,  to  gaia 
JEMvine  assistance.  On  works  of  momedt,  even  the 
hettthen  neva*  ventured*  Without  their  seeking  first 
gadtt  deities  as  they  believed  might  help  them : — 


-  Nothing's  weQ  done. 


But  what  at  flrft  w  witk  the  gods  begun. 

He  carries  an  assistant  angel  with  him  for  his  help,' 
who  begs  his  benediction  from  above ;  and,  without 
it,  he  is  lame  and  unarmed.  We  do  not  find  that 
Saul's  devotion  ever  was  superlative;  yet,  he  was 
troubled  for  fear  the  Philistines  shoidd  catch  him, 
before  he  had  siud  his  prayers ;  1  &tm.  xiii.  IS. 


TO  BEWARE  OF  BEING  SURPRISED. 

H^  who  thinks  not  of  a  busuiess,  and  is  on  the  sud- 
den cdled  upon,  is,  as  if  he  were  asleep,  and  at  first 
wdking  rtarts,  but  knows  not  where,  nor  with  v^oift 
b<  is.     He  M  a  wise  man,  who  is  not  caught  by  the 
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mid^teimeflB  of  unlooked-^fer  accidents.  I&e  daiMd 
l^ts  which  Bwiftlj  break  upon  us,  tbejr  blind  en 
weakened  sight,  and,  at  best,  they  leave  us  but  to 
chance,  whether  we  shall  come  off  with  glory  or  widi 
shame.  As  a  fired  petard  when  the  dty  is  walled 
about,  this  gives  an  entrance  through  the  shatteied 
l^ates.  When  Phiyn^  knew  not  how  to  obtain  the 
best  performance  of  Praxiteles,  which  he,  when  in 
love,  had  promised  her,  she  sent  a  person  out  of  breath 
to  tell  him,  that  a  sudden  fire  had  almost  consumed 
^  Ins  house ;  on  which  he  instantly  cried  out.  Is  Cupid 
and  the  Satyr  saved  ?  by  which,  she  knew  that  wis 
the  best  piece  in  his  cdlection,  and  then  told  him,  aD 
was  well,  but  that  Cupid  and  the  Satyr  was  her^s. 
We  see,  that  love  which  is  kindled  at  first  sight,  hsB 
often  an  eager  fierceness  with  it,  beyond  tliat  whidi 
is  leisurely  produced  by  time  and  conversation.  L^ht- 
ning  melts  the  sword,  which  is  pnx^  against  all  the 
strokes  it  could  receive  upon  the  anvil.  Surely  Job 
considered  how  apt  he  was  to  be  surprised,  when  he 
^ade  a  covenant  with  his  eyes  against  beauty;  for 
the  want  of  which,  David  was  caught  by  accidentaDy 
seeing  Bathsheba  bathe  at  a  distance.  It  is  often  the 
booty,  that  makes  the  un-intending  thief;  for  that, 
first  steals  the  man,  before  the  man  steals  it.  Op- 
portunity creates  a  sinner;  at  least,  it  calls  him  into 
action,  and  like  the  warming  sun,  invites  the  deep- 
ing serpent  irom  his  hole.  We  are  like  flax  which 
is  dressed,  and  dried,  and  combed ;  if  the  least  sptA 
faUs  upon  us,  we  are  sure  to  bum.  And  though 
the  Pelagians  of  old,  would  understand  our  prayjag 
against  temptation  to  be  no  more  than  a  desune  to  be 
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protected  from  the  accidents  and  chancei  of  human 
life ;  yet,  doubtless,  our  Saviour  knowuig  the  prone- 
ness  of  our  nature  to  sin,  add  how  easily  we  were  to 
besu^iiaed,  and  how  hardly  we  could  escape,  if  Mice 
-tMDptatioBs  didhut^ance  i^ponus,  taughtus  to  pnyr, 
tkat  vie  mig^  not  come  imte  temptation,  lest  by  iti  we 
^■bould  be  ovsccome  and  perisk  It  is  one  of  the 
wei^tiest^  and  most  material  parts  of  pnid«nce»to 
pcepaie  and  ann  oundre*  to  encounter  aoddents. 
Wit,  as  wcU  as  wisdom,  isrequured  for  Jius  bnsineai; 
.Sax,  a  man  surprised,  is  even  in  reascRi  mOTe  than  half 
<beateii,  beii^  taken  at  a  disadvantage,  from  which 
:be  has  noway  to  extricate  himself,  but  by  the  d»r 
terousnesa  of  bis  ingenuity.  It  is  a  fright  whidi 
shrinks  the  soul  into  a  corner,  out  of  which,  it  dazes 
not  pe^  to  look  abroad  for  help ;  so,  instead  of  a 
.ve^iedy,  it  runs  to  despair.  Had  not  the  richness  of 
.the  Babylonish  garment,  and  the  weighty  wedge  of 
gold  tempted  the  inclining  Adian,  he  had  net  been 
reduced  to  trouble  Israel.  It  was  Dinah's  itch  to  see 
new  iadiioDa,  that  exposed  her  to  seduction.  To 
.aToid  occasions,  and  to  be  above  acddoits,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  mastmes  of  man.  How  like  a  naked 
beggar,  we  see  the  weak  soul  skip  undo:  the  lash,  of 
(V9erj  sudden  disaster ;  while  the  mapianimous  and 
ccmqiosed  mind,  by  preparing  and  foretiiinking,  meets 
.^qtbing  Dew'  to  bring  him  to  amazement!  He  who 
fiireKes  an  ificonvenience^  though  he  cannot  ^ways 
AVfiid  it,  yet  liie  may  be  able  to  bear  it  the  better. 
Theec^ofan  evil  is  abated,  if  we  but  see  the  bow 
■tba*  is  bent  agajuufr  us. 


1^  pnLvmAU'9  ^ms oLtss. 
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i     /  1       I  .  ^ 


1%  i^  fbr  the  tnteresit  6f  et^eff  kriafn  t4^  be  <bcm^ 
'There  tiiciy  sdttK^tihKes  b«  t6mp«atl<i«is^#toMii^r^ 
hbti  all  ^^atxk  oast  tip^  W  shall  flfid  iiihe  grekett 
ease,  the  highe^  prdM^  th^  best  pleflBuye,  the^^Mlt- 

*^t  ^cy^  and  the  ijotble^  fatne,'t^ilsk)Ifl  iliit:i)^ 

Uit^gl^^;^^^  all  trkife^  titil  beiour  proCiaefioi). 

'AiidUh<i>ugti'iti  thettmrc^h-^f 'to        Ufe|!ainan.riidl 

^om^i^e^i  «Mdt  wfth^^^fttiipleb  J^  t^^  mA 

beeasiohs  to  hiVitfe  hith,  fot*  si  fte^ndtig  Advinteg^  tb 

nclo^  #itti'  oi^iJiatiddome  i*6ijticed  r  yet,  eveiy  b^ 
"oti^ht  so  to  inSprbve  his  ph^edd  in  what  k  JuM^Had 
ii^t,  as  to  bie  abfe  to  discern  the  fjfttud  alia  jygiitd 
pleasure  of  evil  deeds;  and  to  ehddse  anfd*  foQorw;  wbtt 
is  godAkhA  wattantable.  If  any  man  ftUiU  bfejeei, 
thM  the  Werldhas  f&r  nibr^bad  tAali  gb<^  >itiat^*h) 

«ha4  the  gbod  man  shall  be  i^M^to  Idbi&i^pimik^)^ 

'die  ivicked ;  the  c^se  is  lon^  ^nce  i^eb^M  byAh^ 
^henei^T^t  it  is  bhtt^  wUh  a^^gmd^MkeHi^A 

'fight>agakm  m^  atfn^^^^o^^^^  mmm 

'^Ml ikikds ^fbnd men^U  humafemgbodmmfit 
W  mmieif.    And  siirely,  thi^  it  ^tm  wMcb  mfeeH 
top  David  t6  that  br^verjf  «f  :spirii  tirhicH>-ffl^ 
ideeliure,  ifthit  iktmgk  an  iiim  ttef^^  f^^ 
"him,  ^ei  shimld  nm  hk  ^mW  k^nM.    H«  tUil  fe 
thtirely  and  genuihely  hq&eM;,  i&  the  flgwe  and  i^ 
presentation  of  tliie  De^^  wtiitii  \^  drctWd^wttt 
protection  u|:k>n  it/  agabl^<iil  tlie  is^^ikt^iS  iSblik 
who  shall  dare  to  abuse  it.     Wkikmif»i^f^wek^ 
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more  perpendicularly  strike  upon  the  mindH  of  such, 
irherebj  they  hare  both  assiniUation  to  God,  propen- 
sity tojgood,  and  defence  against  injury.  Besides, 
hoattty  not  only  obliges  men  not  to  do  wrong,  but 
to  make  amends,  if  wrong  be  done ;  and  to  refuse  a 
benefit  to  oneself,  if  in  the  least,  it  be  a  detriment  to 
another.  Thus,  if  I  find  a  treasure,  and  know  not 
bim  that  lost  it,  I  owe  my  endeavour  to  search  and 
find  him  out,  that  it  may  be  again  restored.  It  is 
truly  said  by  St.  Augustin,  Quod  invenisti  et  noit 
reddidUti,  rapuUti:  He  steals  the  thing  he  finds, 
who  labours  not  to  restore  it. 

And  although  no  man  is  allowed  to  swerve  fimn 
what  is  honest,  yet,  some  men  are  under  greater  oUi- 
gation  to  be  so,  than  others.  Such  are  those  who 
have  tasted  of  higher  dispensations,  have  be^  more 
deterred  1^  judgments,  more  gained  on  by  mercies, 
or  are  endowed  with  greater  knowledge,  whereby  they 
ttBdentand  better  than  othen,  bow  to  act. 

There  are  also  some  who  have  more 'reason  to  be 
honest  than  dthers,  as  having  found  dealings  from 
others,  which,  like  fire  brought  nearer,  warms  thelf 
tfonacience  more ;  and  not  only  would  be  evidence 
said  conviction  against  them,  if  they  did  wrong,  but 
stirs  them  up  to  do  right.  And  truly,  I  shall  not 
blush  to  tdl  jny  reader,  that,  in  the  number  of  these, 
I  look  upon  myself,  as  concerned.  Should  I  fail  of 
bong  hooMBt,  when  advantage  should  be  in  my  hand, 
I  flhouU  not  only  be  uplH^ided  but  condemned,  by 
two  especial  passages  which  happened  to  mysdf; 
wiiiA  for  their  ntity  may  beget  my  pardon,  if  here 
i make  th^  kaown.    One  was: — 
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Aq  unknown  porter  brou^t  to  me,  at  myloiffolf, 
a  box  sealed  up»  and  on  the  outside  diiected  tamysd£ 
J  inquired  from  whom  he  had  it  ?  He  teU  me^  a 
gentteman  who  was  a  stranger  to  lum,  aad  whose 
name  or  residence  he  knew  not^  gare  ft  him  in  the 
street,  ajid  gave  him  sixpence  to  ddiver  it  sa&if; 
which  now  he  had  done,  and  having  dischaif^ed  hk 
part,  he  could  give  me  no  further  account.  I  opened 
the  box,  and  the  first  thing  I  met  with,  was  a  note 
written  in  a  hand  I  knew  not,  without  any  name 
subscribed,  in  these  words : — 

Mr.  Owen  Feltham ;  //  was  my  hc^,  msome  deal* 

iag  with  fou,  to  wrong"  you  of ^ve  pounds ;  which  I 

do  now  repay  douhle,  humbfy  intreaiing  you  tojbr* 

ghe  me  that  great  wrongs  and  to  pray  ^  IjordM 

foirgioe  me  ^ie,  and  tike  rest  of  my  sins* 

And  under  this  note,  folded  in  another  paper  in 
the  same  box,  were  ten  twenty-shillii^-pieces  in  gdd. 
I  cannot  call  to  mind,  that  I  was  ever  wronged  of  such 
a  sum  aaftve  pounds,  in  any  kind  of  deaUng;  norto 
this  hour»  can  I  so  much  as  guess  at  the  person  firBSl 
whom  the  money  came.  But  I  bdieve,  he  sent  it  to 
disburthen  his  conscience ;  and  surely,  if  I  knew  faimi 
1  should  return  him  aii  esteem  suitable  to  the  merit 
of  so  pious  an  action.  And  since  he  wotdd  not  let  me 
know  his  name,  to  value  him  as  he  deserved^  I  have 
presumed  to  recite,  the  thmg  here,  that  others,  fiom 
the  sense  of  it,  may  learn  to  be  honest;  and  himself, 
xeap  th^  benefit,  that  may  happen  by  so  good  an 
example. 

Th|s  perhaps  might  be  from  aome  ^sne,  wfao  aoi 
only  professed,  but  practised  piety,  and  the  rules  of 
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honest  livii^.— And  though  I  could  not  expect  w 
mud)  shoi^  be  finiad,  among  those  that  pretend 
not  so  much  to  religion ;  ^et,  to  diew,  thai  even  in 
looser  callings,  and  as  well  now,  as  in  our  Sanomr't 
time,  some,  reckoned  among  puUicans  and  rinnen^ 
ma^  go  to  Heaven,  beftnre  the  cqitious  and  the  critical 
ceoBorist  (if  we  judge  by  exterior  demetuiour,  acourd^ 
ing  to  the  rule  thatis  given  us);  I  shall  beg  leave  to 
give  my  reader  my  second  story,  whidi  is  as  foUowi : — 
Going  with  some  gentlewomen  to  a  play  at  Salis- 
harj  Court,  I  cast,  as  I  thouf^t,  into  the  woman's 
box,  who  sat  at  the  docs-  to  receiTe  the  pay,  so  many 
ahillii^aBwe  were  persons  in  number ;  so  we  passed 
on,  and  sat  out  the  play.  Returning  out  the  same 
way,  the  woman  who  hdd  the  box,  as  we  went  in, 
was  there  again,  as  we  went  out.  Neither  I,  nor  any 
of  my  company  knew  her,  nor  she  us ;  but,  as  she  had 
obaorved  us  going  in,  she  addressed  me,  saying,  tSir\ 
do  ysH  remen^er  what  money  you  gave  me  when 
jfou  went  in  f — Sure  (said  I)  eu  I  take  it,  I  gave  you 
twehe-petiee  a  piece  Jar  myee^,  and  these  qf  my 
eon^aany. — Aye,  sir,  (replied  she,)  that  you  did,  and 
aomething  more;  for  here  i»  an  eleven-ghitting-piece 
i^goldufhieh  you  gave  me,  instead  of  a  tilling:  and 
^you  pleaee  to  give  me  tuiehe^pence  fi>r  it,  it  ie  om 
mmeh  as  lean  demand.  Here  the  woman  might  hare 
made,  though  a  Httie,  yet  a  secure  prize,  if  she  had  been 
K>  minded. — But,  as  many  do  probably  conjecture, 
tlut  Zaccfaeus,  who  niade  reitituti(»i  to  the  shame  of 
the  obdurate  Jews,  was  aGentile  as  wdl  as  a  puUican: 
^  this»  from  one  of  A  callii^  in  dincpute  and  suspected. 
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ma^  not  only  instruct'  the  mote  precise  of  gaxb,  and 
fonti  of  honesty;  but  shew  lis  thitt,  ih  any  vocation, 
a  man  m^y  take  ocicafflbtf  to  be  just  and  faithful.  And 
let  no'  man  wonder,  if  a  person  thus  dealt  with,  and 
kssoned  into  his  duty  by  the  practice  of  others  to 
him;  joined  to  his  other  obligation^  to  goodness,  be 
hereby  prevailed  upon  to  a  greater  care  of  his  own 
«)[irightnes8  and  integrity,  than  perhaps,  without 
findii^  these,  he  mi^t  have  been.  I  have  ngt 
tifie  vanity  to  say v  that  these  passives  have  rendered 
aiie  better:  but  I ^m  not  ashanled  to  confess,  that 
i  faa(ve  spmetiaies  remembered  them  with  pinfii 
Sure  I  am,  they  ought  not  tQ  lose  their  inflixnde, 
nor  to  pasts  unheeded.  He  ^ho  itieans  to  be  a  good 
Jdintier,  will  be  sure  to  draw  after  the  most  excdknt 
copies,  and  gtdde  every  stroke  of  his  pencil,  by  the 
befter  pattern  that  he  lays  before  him :  so,  he  who 
ide^es  that  the  table  of  his  life  ;may  be  fair,  wiH 
i)e'  carefiil  to  propose  the  best  examples ;  and  will 
never  be  content,  till  he  equals,  or  excels  them. 


OP    HATRED. 

1  HERE  is  a  civil  hatred,  when  men  in  general 
dete^  whatsoev^  is  viee,  .The  Prophet  Dawid 
,spea^;^lg  of  the jvicked.  Bays,  He  huffed  thf^  with 
a  perfect  habretii  to  shew  us,  that:  batted  J$^  tbep 
perfect^  whep  t^  object  is  only  $i«  j^  for  Wf^s^^ 
j^t  ^  a  on^a^we,  ta  hate  any  thu)g)(tfaAfci6iwl  ^ 
made.    All.  th^t  he  framed  iWa^gwd^eKcatttnt^ 


good,  and  tn«rit«d  1>^  Idve  and'  admiratibn.  -But 
dn  and  vic«,  bdog  Ainga  thM,  God  n^er  ctetoisdi 
tre  ought  to  abandon  and  ftbhttt-  'dt^tn,  ite  beibg' 
derogatory  to  bid  glofy  and  wkdOm,  and  deStnt««tre 
to  ^  being  of  ihat  whidli  beVas  pleated  to  oiiAe)^ 
for  the  satisfaction  of  his  Own  fr^  inll  and  [deatere^ 
So  far  hatred  is  good.  Bat  of  hate,  as  ft  vice,  ^^het 
In  ouTSelTes  toTrards  others,  or  'fttim  otbets  to  mi 
&km,  is  Featttn  to  be  carfeflil,  that,  even  with  b^ 
hands,  we  thrust  them  both  away.  HAti«d  id 
OWSelves  againBt  others,  is  but  perpetuated  and 
long-tived  anger,  which  oqght  never  to  laet  latiger 
tban  the  decliBing  siin;  bnt  continued,  lUce.he&dy 
wine,  it  intoxioADM  the  tvain  ^d  eenses.  tie  that 
nouvi^es  hate  k  himself,  against  dny  other  person 
«hatso^ert  idnn  w^eds  in  hf&  own  garden,  that  wffl 
quicltly  cfaOke  tAbse  floWer^  that  «hie  he  mi^  take 
pieasure  in.  A^firsti  it  does'bttt  Bimmel-,  yet  tSne 
will  boil  it  up  «o  height  and  rdge  i-^^^as  pistrak^s 
towatds  AuguAj  tAot^  they  did- but  creq)  heibr^ 
yet  now  they  will  h^n 'to'fly.' '  llie  beginning 'finr 
ttte  inoBt  pari.  Is  but  ^e^  Atadpbbr ;  yet,  it  is  ^ 
frobi  a  shatingvthat  «aii  souMtttocs  oa^  bom  Whole 
dtiM  to  ciild«i«.  IThe  feuds  of  ifhniiliea.  bubbled  lip 
ttt  fost  from  Itt^  wbeping  Bpting«;  tbett  any  child 
with  ease  might  trample  overt  that  shewed  all  dear, 
ibid'Seemed  to  tell  no  danger :  but'^thering,  as  they 
isteep  and  curl  about,  they  rise  to  rivers,  past  on* 
flmting  over.  'Ttmon,  who'fft  firrt  allowed  Umself 
to  hate' hue  only'  bad.  grew  at  Ust,  to  tmU  what^vt^ 
he  found  was  Htani    No  mdn  drenicTied  in  Imte,  can 
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to  gM  t€f  hqflh^^aQdrfltobiiiiiF  by  tttat^  with  «^h^ 
tli0  BMi^h  there^ ioquld.Yiot.  be  pemiitted  to  stoy. 
(SSetond^^  coV)et0U9]i$sjit    TUa  is  so  greedy  te 
batcb  at  aH,  tkfit.  it   puUs  even  hate  along.    A 
sdrdidifess  ISO 'deavM  to  it>  that  disdain  «sd  seoni 
atttaids  it    It  is  tkeinlet  of  thote  sins,  that  gtate 
asid  sccatoh  dhd  gatt;  thefts,  rapei^  and  phmden 
peqwies,  and  oppressive  murders ;  and  makes  a  masi 
not  only  a  thicif,  but  a  gaoler  too :  for,  whatever  the 
tovetous  catehes,  he  ]i^|e|is  it  up  a  prisMar;  so  that 
iieitlft]^  himself  willt.  nor  any  other  can,  make  «se  of 
it.    HaJarcid  k  as  properly  due  to  the  covetous,  u 
affi^on  to  the  bountiful.    The  ^enjoyment  of  pro- 
j^Tty,  is  that  which  •  |ffeserves  men  in  peace ;  but, 
he  that  rapines  upon  that,  as  a  robber;  shall  find 
swords  and  staves  taken  up  agiunst  him  to  defend  it 
Septimius  Scfveirus  had  not  ventured  to  march  to 
JRame»  in  quert.of  the  empire,  if  he  had  not  known 
idi  soldieta  all  paid ;  and  Juliamis  was  hated  of  the 
people  fi9r  his  covetdusness.    Marcus  Crassus  being 
a  Roman  gene^  had  never  been  usied  so  hardly  bj 
the  Partfaians,  as  to  have'melted  gold  poured  down 
Us^  throat,  if  his  avarice  and  rapine,  turning  the 
publio  calamitite  to  his  private  benefit,  had  not  made 
himhatiBdi: 

•  Pbiiidem  quantum  rapkit  Nefo,  moniihus  aurum 
I .  /    I^^W^  nee  amet  quengitamB  n^c  anu^ur  ^h  uIIq^ 

GoUi  more  than  tnbantaiiHi  «r  thqn  Nero  aek'd, 
.(Saif  .n^er  i^ifdce  lap  pleasing;  or  well  pleased. 

A  thifd  and  main  procurer  of  hate,  is  falsehood 
^iadj  pevfidioasQess  4  it  is  the  highest  ^Ueait  i* 
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nitj.  A  deceived  triut  -exa^ierat^  affeotibp  intil 
an  enem^,  and  cano^  all  'the  hoods  ofMrnioiCt 
When  we  prosecute  a  deceiver  and  a'vii^Btar  of 
faith,  we  undertake  the  cauie  of  all  Btanfciadi'fflv 
every  onte  is  concenied,  tiiBt'a  trahbr  and  ab-^ 
postor  be  banished  out  of  the  world';  .for, be  tbBtiprc* 
meditstely  cozens  one,  does  not  coeen  all,  baXj 
becauie  be  cannot  And,  when  a'  man  grows  once 
to  be  noted  for  a  person  of  falsehood,  and  a  ju^ka) 
every  man  will  avoid  him,  as  a  trap  that  is  set  only 
to  g^ve  wounds  and  death ;  as  with  B  jadish  hora^ 
if  we  win  be  safe,  we  must  be  sure  r^t  to  edmt 
within  the  reach  of  his  heels:  who  is  it-that  wiU 
not  hate  him,  with  whom  it  is.not  safe  to  live?  If  A 
man  be  once  a  fox,  he  owes  tus  preservation  to  bU 
craft,  but  nothing  to  the  good  will  of  his  |i^hbons& 
He  comes  then  to  be  in  the  catalogue  o£  those  that 
Peter  Ramus  ^aks  of,  Quidam  twrsantur  in  d<^ 
et eis qu^^tetadveraantur.  Every  ;tbiiig  is  eniemy 
to  him,  that  is  deceitful.  Pausanias  was.but.sus^- 
pected  of  betraying  Lysander  in  the  battle :  apd  tin 
peo^de  would  not  rest,  till  he  was  banished  fiMB 
among  them.  Deceit  is  a  thief  in  the  night,  wbi<& 
steals  upon  us  in  the  dai^  when  we  think  oinsdves 
secure,  and  are  not  aware  of  either  his  way  at  )6m 
time,  which  makes  us  sleep  as  it  were,  in  arraoor 
guarded  aboht  wiUi  bars  against  him,  and  With 
mastiffs  to  destroy  hiin. 

The  next  monster  that  calls  up  hate  against  Us,  is 
cruelty ;  which  is  ever  ushered  on'  with  severity  ahd 
rigour.    Man  is  a  frail  t))iqg,  and  should  he  be.  put 
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to  esqiiate  e^ery  cSkmcBf  with  the  extremitj  t£ 
ptmishment,  he  must  have  many  lives,  or  else  have 
*  Ips  tarments  endless.    We  expect  a  fEitfaer^s  pardon, 
and  know  the  gods  do  not  always  punish  to  the 
he^ht.    He  that  hath  not  mercy  to  mitigate  cor- 
rection, excludes  himself  from  favour,  when  he  fiuls. 
To  be  always  strict  and  scrupulous,  presently  descends 
a  man  into  cruelty,  which  makes  him,  as  a  wild 
beasti  shunned*   He  that  cannot  kill  him,  will  avoid 
him,  if  he  can  :  it  is  not  in  nature,  that  he  should  ever 
be  loved.    It  is  with  cruelty,  as  it  is  with  choler.    It 
is  kindled  by  meeting  with  its  like ;   as  flints  that 
knock  together,  fire  flies  from  both.     No  man  can 
k)ve  his  tormentor,  or  him  that  would  destroy  his 
being.    Ferina  ista  rabies  est,  sanguine  gaudere  et 
fmheribuSf  et  aifjecto  homine,  in  syhestre  animal 
iransire.    That  rage  is  wholly  bestial  that  smacks 
the  lips  with  blood  and  bleeding  wounds,'and  casting 
pff  humanity,  passes  into  fierce  and  savage.     Nero, 
Caligula,  Vitellius,  and  many  more,  afibrd  us  sad 
examples  of  the  end  of  cruelty :  and  above  all,  the 
unfortunate  Andronicus,  who  met  with  more  by  the 
torrent  of  a  popular  hate,  than  one  would  think 
humanity  could  either  suffer  or  invent:  all  things 
that  men  met  with,  were  instruments  of  fury,  and 
every  boy  and  girl  became  an  executio^iier. 

To  prevent  the  hate  of  others,  is  not  to  love  our- 
selves too  much.  He  that  does  so,  becomes  im- 
rivalled  in  affec^n,  and  at  last  does  love  alone,  what 
all  men  else,  do  hate.    The  best  is,  rather  to  pass 

0ver  trivials,  than  be  angry  at  punctilios.     He  that 

1 
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aoiiidfl  his  own  with  moderatioii,  and  but  leldotn 
intrudes  on  the  concemmeats  of  others,  shall  surelj 
finds  less  cause  to  hate,  or  to  be  hated ;  and  may  at 
last  come  to  lire  like  the  Adonis  of  the  sea,  that 
.£lien  speaks  of,  in  perfect  tranquillitj  among  all  the 
nqucious  fishes  of  the  ocean. 


OF    HARDNESS  'OP   HEART. 

M.  HIS  is  not  so  much  when  a  man  is  careless  and 
insensible  of  another's  condition,  as  when,  bj  the 
practice  and  custom  of  sin,  he  has  grown  obdurate, 
and  so  seared  up  that  nothing  can  work  to  mollify 
him  that  he  maj  be  medicinable.  Origen  gives  a 
handsome  character  of  it,  G>r  durum  eat,  cum  men* 
iumana  velut  cera,  Jrigore  iniquittUu  cbttrictOt 
gignaculum  imagmis  divinte  non  ree^tit;  then  is 
the  heart  hardened  when  the  mind  of  man  like  wax, 
becomes  so  petrified  with  the  cold  benummings  of  sin, 
that  the  impression  of  the  divine  image  cannot  be 
made  in  it  So  that  other  sinn^^  are  passing  on  the 
way,  but  the  hard-hearted  man  is  come  within  the 
confines  of  a  final  destruction.  He  not  only  marches 
fast  from  G>od,.but  he  builds  a  wall  at  his  back,  that 
he  cannot  retire  to  the  camp  where  he  might  be 
safe.  He  puts  himself  out  of  the  power  of  persua- 
sion ;  like  a  stubborn  metal,  once  ill  cast,  he  leaves 
no  way  to  be  mended,  but  by  breaking.  It  is  not  the 
distilling  shower  nor  the  gently  fanning  air,  nor  the 
niflUng  wind,  nor  the  rowling  thunder,  thi^t  can 
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Work  iipda  hibt;  It  i^  tmfy  lighitlillg  tliAt  ewik  fderoe 
the  por^si  Md  Hiek  tht  iiC^kd  heiift  w^Hin  tte  scib- 
bard^  th^t  inust  eithei*  do  the  busilieis  or  lenvi^  him 
quite  uhdone  for  eveti  for  whatsoever  happens  to 
Mih  to  metid  him^  inftked  him  ttrorge. 

Adversity,  which  is,  the  acftdettiy  of  UK§  to  testnwt 
and  breed  up  man  in  all  the  ways  of  virtue  and 
knowledge,  is  to  him  like  the  gaol  where  he  only 
learns  to  shift  and  cheat,  till  at  last  he  grows 
incorrigible  and  desperate.  Prosperity  suns  him  to 
^  hai^tel*  temt)e]^.  Elatioh  leads  in  disdlElin,  #hich 
sptrmS'Uway  the  harid  that  offers  but  to  lift  him  tip. 
Benefits  seldom  nink  intd  chdUHiti  ^mndg ;  Ihey 
hold  them  to  duty  ia  others,  but  merit  and  dei^ert 
in  thiEfmselves.  It  is  the  soft  aiid  gentle  t^attiVe  tb^ 
Is  soonest  taken  with  a  cbirtiesy;  thei^.  It  sinks  as 
essence  dt)es  in  cotton,  tiH  all  becomes  a  fragratocy; 
fttid  therefore,  as  they  are  most  unhappy  to  theBl'> 
selves,  in  the  end,  so  they  are  worse  fo^  blheirs  tb 
tonvel^e  with,  in  the  way.  For  as  notfaihg  bftt 
compulsioti  ean  make  them  be  endurable,  to  it  is  lurt 
a  little  trouble  to  the  ingenious  to  be  ^t  upott  ways 
of  constraint.  The  generous  nature  likes  him^ 
the  worst,  when  he  must  appear  a  pedagogue  With  a 
rod  or  ferula  even  in  his  hand  ;  the  good  indfa^atimi 
is  soonest  won,  by  fair  atid  civil  dealk^.  Biit  ill 
dispositions,  being  led  by  passion  and  a  sensual 
appetite,  grow  dangerous  Svheti  not  awid  by  forci^ 
nor  yet  are  they  much  the  better  by  punishnfient, 
or  faring  worse.  The  unruly  hoi*se  that's  spurred, 
is  more  so,  for  his  spUiring.     Like  the  steel  both  by 
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fire  and  wftter  too,  it  ia  hardased ;  Fhai^oah  was  not 
bettered  by  all  the  plagues  brought  over  him.  Nor 
were  the  Jews  by  his  example  mended,  eith^  in  the 
radiance  of  the  Gospel,  or  the  raging  of  their  sedition' 
in  Jerusalem.  Judgments  which  are  the  terrors  and 
the  turners  of  the  seduced  soul,  that  bath  but  huma- 
nity in  it ;  upon  the  obstinate,  do  aot  woric  at  all. 
Esther  they  reverberate  th«n  hack,  before  they 
pierce;  as  a  wall  of  sted  does,  a  Uunt-headed  arrow; 
or  if  ihey  do  perhaps  a  little  while  find  entrance, 
like  the  elephant  with  the  c(»Tulsioa  of  his  nerrest 
and .  his  body's  contraction,  he  caste  out  the  shaft 
that  sticks  within  him:  so  he  closes  in  his  own 
corruption,  which  else  might  find  vent  at  the  wounds. 
It  is  a  fatal  notion  under  which  the  Apostle  renders 
it,  the  hardness  of  thy  keart  that  cannot  repent ; 
as  if  by  a  bar  [nit  upon  it,  it  were  sealed  up  to  ruin. 
We  is  chained  and  pinmoned  and  prepared  fisr  exccuf 
tion,  so  that  he  cannot  repent.  It  is  like  being  born 
a  £doL  When  nature  has  doomed  him  among  the 
ineapadtatfid  and  sUly,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
Aonection  or  instruction,  or  in  idl  the  arts,  to  cure 
him. ,  The  pestle  and  the  mortar  cannot  do  it,  qw 
ctra  the  hardened  soul  by  any  thing  be  mollified, 
being  indeed  fit  only  for  destruction.  He  is  nother 
meet  to  goreiD,  nor  to  be  governed  by  others.  As 
Rome  vkeo  Poking  to  cpnl^sioii,  meo  lU>ertatem,  nee 
servitutem  potest  uJer&rt.  NeiU)^  ohcdience  or 
ecHnmands  can  be  endur«ed  or  managed.  And  this 
does  easily  come  to  pass,  when  men  are  4»nce  ha- 
bituated in   vice.      As  .constant  JUbour    se^rs    the 
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painful  hand  to  hardened  brawn,  and  a  callous  insen- 
sibility:  so  the  continued  practice  of  vice  does  hinder 
the  mind's  dear  sense,  and  leaves  it  in  a  way  incor- 
rigible, Desinit  esse  remedio  locus,  ubi,  qtuejuerant 
vitia,  mores  fiantf  when  vices  habit  themselves  into 
custom  and  manners,  there  then  wants  room  to  take  in 
what  should  be  the  remedy.  If  frailty  therefore  casts 
us  into  vice,  let  no  man's  obstinacy  so  fasten  the  nail  in 
his  soul,  that  it  cannot,  without  tearing  all  in  pieces, 
be  pulled  out.  He  that  commits  an  error  does  too 
much :  but  he  that  persists  in  it,  grows  an  heretic, 
and  shuts  himself  out  of  the  verge  of  the  Church. 


OP    REVENGE. 

1  HOUGH  it  be  a  thing  both  easy  and  usual,  and 
as  the  world  thinks,  savouring  of  nobleness^  to  repay 
a  wrong  with  wrong;  yet  religion  speaks  the  con- 
trary, and  teUs  us  that  it  is  better  to  n^lect,  it  than 
requite  it.  When  wrong  is  done  us,  that  which  we 
have  to  do,  is  to  remove  it ;  we  are  not  conimissioned 
to  return  it.  What  will  it  ease  me  when  I  am  vexed, 
to  vex  another  ?  Can  another's  suffering  pain,  take 
off  from  my  own  smart  ?  It  is  but  a  purer  folly  to 
make  another  weep,  because  I  have  that,  which 
grieves  me.  Nay,  well  examined,  it  is  a  kind  of  frenzy, 
and  something  irrational,  because  another  hath  done 
us  a  mischief,  to  hurt  therefore  ourselves,  that  we 
may  do  him  one.  Perhaps  it  was  fit)m  hence,  that 
poets  have  feigned,  that  Nemesis  was  transformed  by 
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Jupiter  into  a  gooee,  (a  silly  creature,)  to  shew  us  the 
folly  of  rerenge ;  for,  at  best,  it  is  but  returuing  evil 
for  evil ;  and,  in  the  most  feTourable  view,  is  more  a 
sin,  than  it  is  a  frailty.  Suppose  a  mad  dog  bit^ 
me,  shall  I  be  mad  and  bite  him  in  return  ?  If  t  do 
kill  him,  it  is  not  so  much  to  help  myself,  as  it  is  to 
keep  others  from  harm.  My  interest  is  to  seek  a 
present  remedy;  while  pursuing  the  cur,  I  may  at 
once,  both  lose  my  wit  and  my  cure.  If  a  wasp  sting 
me,  I  pursue  not  the  winged  insect,  through  the  air ; 
blit  strught  apply  myself  to  draw  the  venom  forth. 

And*  in  revenge,  though  the  rancour  should  be 
tolerable ;  yet  the  usurpation  never  can  be  justified. 
The  right  of  vengeance  rests  in  GUmI  alone ;  and  he 
tliat  takes  it  out  of  his  hand,  does  so  far  dethrone 
him,  as  to  put  himself  in  his  place.  And  while  we 
throw  a  petty  vengeance  on  the  head  of  our  offending 
brother,  we  boldly  pull  the  Almighty's,  on  our  own. 
The  mind  of  man  in  peace  and  charity,  is  the  temple 
and  the  palace  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  but, .  revenge  is  a 
raging  flame  which  bums  this  house  of  God  in  the 
land.  Not  is  it  only  against  the  laws  of  divinity, 
but  against  the  laws  of  reason,  for  a  man  in  his  own 
concern,  to  make  himself  accuser,  judge,  and  execu- 
tioner too.  It  18  like  our  late  misnamed  high  court 
of  justice,  to  which  the  loyal  and  the  noble,  the 
honest  and  the  brave,  were  forced  by  ambition  and 
malice,  and  sacrificed  to  the  demons  of  misguided 
rage  and  passion.  Surelyt  the  best  return  of  injury, 
is  to  do  good ;  the  next,  is  to  oveiiook  it,  as  a  thing 
below  us.    If  it  really  be  an  injury,  our  revenge  is  in 
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the  actor'b  boson.  What  need /we  do  that»  whidi 
his  own  nrind  within  hinii  will  do  finr  us?  If  it  be 
not  an  itijuiy,  we  ought  Hot  to  be  angrj  at  aS :  so  if 
we  feel  a  disposition  to  do  another  an  evil  bj  judging 
of  him  wrongfuUy^  upon  oursdves  the  revenge  ought 
to  be  i^actised,  foi*  having  suffered  our  passion  tb 
exceed  its  proper  temper.  It  wais  a  h^h  imperial  act 
m  Conrade  the  First,  who»  having  had  a  shstrp  war 
with  Henrjr  Duke  of  Saxonyi,  (in.  wluch  his  army 
was  defeated,  ^nd  his  blather  beaten  out  of  the  field, 
and  being  sdzed  with  sickness,  aind  beKcriHg  he 
should  shortly  die,)  sent  for  all  the  jwinoes  of  the 
empire,  and  though  his  brother  was  Mill  alive,  l^eccte- 
mended  to  them,  this  his^  enemy,  as  the  fittest  nian 
to  rule  the  empire  after  him.  Thus  we  see,  tiot 
great  minds  Sometimes  light  on  suitable  aotioBB,  and 
learn  by  commanditig  otfaars,  at  least  to  comaand 
themselves ;  and  by  their  e^attiple,  ^ie^r  its,  tiiit^  as 
in  GU)d,  so  in  those  who  in  their  power  draw  neaitst 
to  him,  there  is  a  greatness  greater  than  revtet^ 
wliile  meaner  and  leaser  beings  are  wholly  swallowed 
HP  by  it  It  shew^  our  want  i)£  ^tHength,  wheiH  w^ 
let  this  passion  master  us.  What  sort  af  beings 
revengeful  men  are,  we  May  febra  fiom  Maitiai's 
friend:—-. 

— '-« JndoCiip  qu^wm'^nztotdiaMiuUis 

Inlerdum  aut  levibus  vi4easjla,grantia  eausis: 

Quantulacuntfue  adeu  est  occasio,  mfficit  ira, 

Ckrysippus  ndn  dicit  idefti,  nee  mite  Hialctis 

fngeufkiln ;  dutcique  senex  vicinus  flytnetto, 

'^lU  partetn  ucoe^tie  save  inter  vine* la  ciciUe 

Accusatori  uollet  dare*  ■ '  "^      i 

Juv.  Sat.  IS. 


Unletter'd  squIs,  whose  glowiny  hearts  will  tfiM.^  ' 
With  Botbiag,  or  what  next  to  npthin^  is: 
Pach  petty  chance  for  passion  shall  suffice. 
Though  so  Chrysippus  taught  not,  nor  the  wise 
Cool  llialeB:  nor  old  Socrates,  who  would 
In  diaiqs  not  part  hli  hemlock  to  tiie  bold 
Apciuer  'gaiiut  bi4  Ufe^  -r-  -^-r  ■ 

If  ever  revenge  be  fit,  it  is  when  all  our  passions 
are  becaltned;  and  then  it  is  but  as  physic,  to  be 
used  more  to  prevent  a  future  fit,  than  satisfy  our 
craving  appetite.  All  revenge  is  a  kind  of  war,  and 
an  easy  peace  is  to  be  preferred  befwe  it ;  for  when 
we  are  once  engaged,  we  know  not  when  to  recoiT. 
A  single  ch3d  may  set  on  fire  a  populous  city,  when  all 
the  wise  men  in  it,  may  perhaps  be  posed  to  quench  it. 
If  we  consider  rightly,  we  diall,  for  the  most  part,  find 
that  the  remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease ;  and  it  is 
not  a  wise  man's  part,  to  dioose  the  worst.  He  who 
d^rs  his  revenge,  gains  time:  and  then,  he  may 
look  about  and  see  his  way  more  clearly ;  so  with 
safety,  he  may  m^e  that  punishment,  which  acted 
in  passion,  would  be  revenge. 


THAT  MOST  MEN   HAVp  THEIR    WEAKNESSES,    BV 
WHICH    THEY    MAY    BE    TAKEN. 

That  man  is  most  Hkely  to  be  the  happiest,  who 
is  i*  9|idi  a  C(Hidition,  as  neither  to  be  driven  by 
want,  to  vhat  is  unworthy,  nor  by  affluence,  to  be 
exposed  ito  tiaS  danger  of  beconuDg  proud  and  insolent. 
Whosoever  shews  a  passion  or  an  avidity  to  any 
thwg,  thereby  tdls  bis  enemy  .where  he  is  wea^  ast4, 
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in  that  way,  we  may  set  a  snare  to  take  him.  And 
it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  any  man  so  fortified  on  all 
sides,  that  he  can  rest  staunch,  against  all  the  baits 
that  are  cast  out  to  catch  him.  Even  Augustus  had 
his  Mecaenas,  and  Alexander  his  Hephsestion.  It  is 
well,  if  we  be  drawn  at  all,  that  we  happen  to  be  led 
by  a  noble  conduct ;  though  it  is  best,  when  a  man 
can  be  his  own  Solomon,  and  his  own  honest  Hushai, 
to  support  himself,  and  overthrow  the  designs  of  his 
enemies* 

Those  who  are  not  balanced  by  true  virtue,  have 
not  only  some  peculiar  enormity,  but  are  liable  to  be 
enslaved  by  every  sensual  appetite.  Even  the  meanest 
and  the  most  petty  thing  will,  sometimes,  lead  them 
any  where.  As  if  they  were  paper  kites,  even  a  little 
boy,  can  with  a  slender  packthi-ead,  pull  them  where 
he  pleases,  and  draw  them  down  from  heaven  to 
earth.  Vitellius  and  Apicius  were  given  up,  to  gor^ 
mandizing  and  gluttony ;  Vespasian  and  Didius  Juli- 
anus,  to  profit ;  Nero  might  be  caught,  with  a  song, 
and  Domitian,  with  a  fly.  Claudius  had  his  bek)ved 
mushroom,  and  Crassus  wept  for  the  death  of  his 
dear  Muraena.  Nor  is  it  of  attachment  only,  but  of 
aversion  also.  A  known  antipathy  gives  our  enemy 
help  to  subdue  us.  Even  beasts,  though  wanting 
reason,  have  the  sense  to  make  their  advantage  of  it 
The  fox,  who  knows  that  the  badger  hates  skittish* 
ness,  by  fouling  his  entrance,  drives  him  out  of  his 
earth.  And  it  is  a  vast  prerogative,  which  man 
enjoys  over  other  creatures,  by  merely  knowing  thdr 
inclinations  and  abhorrences :  for  by  studying  their 
appetites  and  fears,  he  can  obtain  the  mastery  over 
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those,  who,  by  mere  power,  and  the  corporeal  endow- 
meDts  of  nature,  he  never  would  be  able  to  conquer. 
What  force  could  seize  the  fierce  lion,  if  he  were  not 
tempted  by  the  lamb  upon  the  post,  or  terrified  by  the 
fire  which  he  hates  and  tremlidies  at  ?  What  swiftness 
could  overtake  or  draw  the  mountain  &lcon  from  the 
clouds,  if  the  pigeon  on  the  lure,  did  not  entice  her 
down,  to  the  stball  reward  on  the  extoided  fist  ? 

I  have  never  read  of  any  island  so  impregnable, 
but  nature  had  left  in  it,  some  place  or  other,  by 
which  it  might  be  vanquishable :  nor  have  I  ever 
met  with  any  person  so  well  armed,  at  all  points,  as 
not  to  leave  some  way,  whereby  he  might  be  some^ 
times  surprised;  this  passion,  that  affection,  this 
friend,  or  that  kinsman,  this  or  that  delist,  or  incU-^ 
nation.  He  is  the  strongest,  who  has  the  fewest 
accesses.  As  those  places  are  the  weakest,  which  lie 
f^>en  to  every  invader ;  so  certainly,  he  is  the  mort 
subject  to  be  overcome,  whose  easiness  exposes  him 
to  be  prevailed  upon,  by  every  feeble  attempt  And 
however,  by  nature,  he  may  be  fertile,  and  of  a  good 
stnl ;  yet,  if  he  lies  unmounded,  he  shall  be  sure  to  be 
always  low.  At  least,  he  ought  to  have  a  ftooe,  and 
a  gate,  and  not  let  every  beast  that  has  but  craft  or 
impudence,  to  graze  or  dung  upon  him.  In  a^y 
estate,  it  most  conduces  to  freedom,  not  to  be  behind- 
hand. He  that  puts  himself  into  a  needy  condition, 
walks  with  manacles  on  his  hands ;  and  to  every  one 
he  deals  with,  he  gives  power  to  lot^  them  cm.  He  can 
neither  buy  nor  atU  like  other  men ;  hut  wearing  his 
own  chains,  is  at  the  mercy  of  him  who  will  lead  him. 
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THAT  SPIRITUAL  THINGS   ARE  BETTER,  AND  TEM- 
PORAL  THINGS  WORSE,  THAN  THEY  SEEM.       , 

Y?  RAT  SfiDeoa  Mid  <Kf  joy,  ia  almost  luiiv^nalljr 
teuet  Ommelf  tendufU  wl  gaudmm :  wd^  umk  mag- 
nim^  et  si&bUs  emmquoiituri  igitwrtmt :  Every  flum 
would  arrive  at  joy  and  eonteaiiiietit ;  but  hor  to 
come  fay  sudi^  a9  mirjr  h^  greot  md.loirtuig,  there  are 
but  feir  who  know.  We  are  quite  uitstaken,  in  most  of 
vrbat  im  gcasp  at.  Tiie  progrosa  of  man  is  like  some 
loAy  fower,  elected  In  tbe  bottom  of  a  valley :  we 
eUmb  up  high;  in  hopes  to  9ee  wonders,  and  when  we 
ave  at  the  top,  our  prospect  is  nothing  the  better. 
The  hilb  which  encompass  us,  terminate  our  view, 
and,  after  a(U  nor  pains,  we  have  nothing  to  behdd 
bnt  laiger  piles  of  earth,  wfaieh  interpose  betweai  us 
and  heaven.  Our  greatest  {Measure  was,  whilst  we 
vmere  getting  np ;  belief  of  better,  lifts  our  easy  steps; 
brt,  mounted  once,  we  find  that  we  have  been  de<- 
hided.  It  was  this,  whidi  led  wise  Bias  to  conclude 
tjiat  Bothing  was  to  man  m€»re  sweet,  thab  hope. 
AU  eaitMy  delights  are  sweeter  in  expectation  than 
M^yment;  but,  all  spiritual  pleasures,  more  ia 
fruit&on  than  expectation.  As  to  the  former,  tiiej 
Bfe  seen  through  a  perq)ective  glass,  which  makes 
them  seem  greater,  dearer,  and  nearer  at  hand. 
When  the  devii  took  our  Saviour  to  the  mouiitaiii> 
he  d^ewed  him  all  the  kingdoms^  and  the  glory  oj 
them;  but  said  nothing  of  the  trwbles,  the  dangers, 
the  cuffes,  the  fears,  the  vexations,  and  the  vigilancies, 
which  affe,  as  it  were,  the  tiioms  and  mantlings 
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wheretrtth  a  crcwn  k  lined.  He  hdd  {arth  a  inU- 
blown  rose,  but  concealed  tiw  prickles  nndenieatlL 
I  flomethiog  doubt,  whether  to  get  wealth  with  some 
labour,  be  not  a  gveaAer  pleaiure,  than  ynabonly  to 
spend  it.  Whatsoever  temporal  felioit^  wc,  ooid«B- 
[dete  end  promise  ounelves,  we  gepemU^r,  in  oiir 
eagerness  for  eqjt^ngit,  eveiloofc  the  pain  Mid 
trouble  whkfa  attend  it ;  ohd  are  led  away  by  the 
aeda<tivenees  of  outward  ^i^teanuues.  PleesuiM, 
l&e  tame,  oarry  a  comdly  fr(»t;  but,  behiBd,  anp 
piUedandbaUed. 

But,  when  we  look  at  whait  is  ^uitiial,  we  tern 
the  glass  about,  and  give  a  (nartowiag  fijgure  to  all 
thoK  Mt  prapoitions  that  ^reseat  tbemselreB  to  the 
eye :  we  believe  them  lew,  and  more  remote  hwm  m. 
Thus,  the  sense  obscures  things  which  are  spiritual 
and  heavenly  >  but,  reveals  and  augments  those 
which  are  earthly  and  temporaL  The  sphere  of 
spiritual  things,  is  higher  than  our  sense  can  reach  ; 
fecit,  as  we  mount,  our  pre^teotistffl  is  mazer.  Aequiri 
potett,  aatUnari  non  potest;  obtained,  it  may  be, 
but  tightly  valued,  never.  Who,  at  the  first  iAmb, 
tif  humaniity  may  be  Jvdge,)  wouU  ehooK  tfae  «im- 
terities  4^  a  TOgulai-  and  conscientious  life?  Oar 
Saviour,  at  first,  by  reason  of  the  ignarance  and 
iMfidi^y  of  man,  gave  his  Chandi  tfae  power  of 
^nAncleB,  to  e^Ubh  men  in  the  bdkf  of  finding  a 
iielkity  ta  godSness.  For  •although  it  be  mast  true, 
as  is  memorably  spolxni  by  j£aeas  SyMus,  tdnt 
adftntting  Chfistiiuiity  had  not  'by  ow  Satnoar  land 
his  Apostles  been  confamed'by  asirades,  it  wovid  isi 
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time  have  been  takea  up,    and   entertained,  and 
•become  rooted  in  men's  hearts,  for  the  very  honestj 
and  int^rity  of  it :  yet,  by  the  but  meanly  wise  and 
common  apprehensions  of  bemisted  nature,  it  would 
have  required  no  common  oratory,  to  persuade  us  to 
Ae  taking  up  of  the  crass  to  Jbllow  Him.    A  man 
who  has  not  experienced  the  delights  of  true  piety, 
atd  the  sweetness  of  spiritual  influence,  will  hardly 
«belieye,  that  such  satisfactions  are  to  be  found  in 
godliness.     They  are  the  foretaste  of  the  joys  of  an 
hereafter.     Let  no  man  then  be  discouraged  witb 
the  pallidness  of  piety  at  first,  nor  captivated  with 
the  seeming  freshness  of  terrenity :  both  will  change. 
And  though  we  may  be  deceived  in  both ;  we  shall 
.be  sure  to  be  cheated,  but  in  one. 


OF     BUSINESS. 

1  HERE  are  some  men  who  have  so  great  an  aversicm 
.to  business,  that  you  may  as  soon  persuade  a  cat  to 
^  into  watCT,  or  an  ape  to  put  his  fingers  into  fire,8S 
to  get  them  to  enter  upon  any  thing  which  may  prove 
troublesome,  or  require  attention  and  care.  But 
these,  for  the  most  part,  are  persons,  who  have  passed 
their  youth  undisciplined,  and  have  been  so  bred  up 
in  that  ease  and  indulgence,  as  to  know  no  ctiisx 
business,  but  their  pleasures ;  and  to  be  impatient  of 
any  thing,  which  even  looks  like  an  hindrance  of 
them ;  and  this,  in  the  end,  is  oftentimes  productive 
of  bad  and  destructive  effects.     For,  hereby,  the 
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management  of  affairs  falls  into  inferior  hands,  which, 
through  coretousness  and  ambition,  and  for  want  of 
skill,  put  an  the  wheels  of  government  out  of  order ; 
till  the7  run  both  themselves,  and  the  state  into  ruin. 
There  is  another  sort  of  men  quite  contrary  to  these, 
whom  custom  and  duly  practice  have  made  so  much 
in  love  with  action,  that  if  they  once  come  to  be 
put  out  of  their  employment,  even  life  itself,  seems 
tedious  and  irksome;  and,  like  a  spaniel  tied  up  &om 
his  hunting,  they  sleep  away  their  time,  in  sadness 
and  melancholy.  As  the  worid  is  more  bdiolden 
to  men  of  business,  than  to  men  of  pleasure ;  so  the 
men  of  pleasure  must  be  content  to  be  governed,  by 
those  of  business.  However  such,  may  be  contemned 
by  the  vanity  of  those  who  look  after  nothing  but 
entertainment ;  yet,  the  government  of  the  world  is 
in  their  hands,  and  they  are  the  men  who  give  laws 
to  the  sensual  and  voluptuous.  That  man  is  but  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  worid,  who  is  not  brought  up  to 
business  and  affurs.  And,  though  there  may  be 
some,  who  may  think  it  a  little  too  serious  for  the 
capering  blood  and  sprightly  vigour  of  youth :  yet, 
upon  experience,  they  will  find  such  a  life  more  satis- 
factory than  idleness,  or  perpetual  gaiety.  He,  who 
walks  constantly  in  a  smooth  and  levelled  path,  will 
be  sooner  tired,  than  he  who  beats  the  rising  and 
descending  ground.  A  calm  at  sea  is  more  trouble- 
some, than  the  gale  that  swells  the  waves.  If  a  man 
with  a  scythe,  should  mow  the  empty  air,  he  would 
sooner  be  weary,  than  he  who  sweats  with  toil,  in 
cutting  the  standing  com.     Business  is  the  salt  of 
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life,  which  not  only  gives  a  grateful  smack  to  it ;  but 
dries  up  those  crudities  that  would  offend,  preserves 
from  putrefaction,  and  drives  off  all  those  blowing 
flies,  that  would  corrupt  it.  There  are  in  business 
three  things  necessary;  Knowledge,  Temper,  and 
Time. 

Unless  a  man  knows  what  he  is  going  about,  he  is 
liable'^to  go  astray,  or  to  lose  much  time  m  finding 
out  the  right  course ;  and  his  journey  will  be  sure  to 
seem  more  tedious,  than  it  would,  if  he  knew  the  road. 

And  if  he  want  tettipet-,  he  will  be  sure  not  to  want 
troubfe.  All  the  stars  are  seen  at  night,  when  there 
is  a  dear  serenity ;  but  tempests  aridng,  darken  A 
the  sky,  and  take  those  little  guides  of  light  away. 
No  storm  can  shake  the  edifice  of  that  oiind,  which 
is  bmh  upon  the  base  of  temperance*  It  places  a 
man,  out  of  the  reach  of  others ;  and  brings  others 
to  be,  within  his  own.  It  is  the  temper  of  the  sword, 
which  midces  it  to  cut  keenly,  and  not  to  be  hacked 
by  others  strildng  on  it ;  k  is  the  oil  which  makes  the 
jomt  turn  smooth,  and  opens  the  door  without  noise. 
Caesar,  with  a  word,  aj^^eased  a  daring  mutiny,  by 
calling  his  army  Romans,  instead  of  fellow-soldiers ; 
and,  with  as  small  a  matter,  Psamniticus  saved  the 
sack^^e  of  a  dty.  Cyrus  had  newly  taken  one  of 
his,  and  the  soldiers,  in  a  hurry,  running  up  and 
down,  Psamniticus,  who  was  with  Mm,  a^ed,  what 
was  tJie  matter?  Cyrus  answered;  Skey  destrmf 
and  plunder  your  city.  Psamniticus  re{4ied,  it  is 
not  now  minej  htit  yotms.  And  upon  that  eoniader- 
ation,  they  were  immediately  called  off  from  the BpoB. 
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The  next,  is  tbe  apdy^  tia^g  of  afijdrs,  far  vUicfa 
there  can  be  no  particular  nile ;  it  most  be  left  to 
jtidgBient  to  discern  when  the  season  is  proper.  Mea 
do  not  reap  in  seed-tinie,  nor  sow  in  harreBt.  .  The 
smith  may  strilce  in  vain  and  tire  his  ktbouring  amii 
if  first  with  fire,  his  iron  be  not  mtdlified.  Cinniift- 
ttances  are  often  more,  than  that  which  is  t^e  main ; 
And  thode  must  be  laid  h(M  of,  as  they  otifer  them- 
selves. Men  may  set  their  baits,  and  cast  their  nets» 
and,  as  the  .Afpostles  did,  fish  aH  ni^t  and  catch 
nothing,  if  they  take  not  the  seasons  when  the  shoals 
move  upon  the  coast.  And  let  a  man  be  sure  to 
drive  his  business,  rather  than  let  it,  drive  him. 
When  a  man  is  but  once  brought  to  be  driven,  he  be- 
cotnes  a  vassal  to  his  affairs ;  they  master  him,  which 
Should  by  him,  be ,  commanded.  Any  thing  put  off 
till  the  last,  lilce  a  snow-ball,  roUs  and  gathers,  and  is 
by  far  a  greater  giant  tiion  it  was,  before  it  grew  to. 
Age;  as  exhalations  once  condensed  and  gathered, 
tihey  break  ftot  then  but  with  thnnder.  In  the  last 
ticts  of  plays,  the  end  of  bun&ess  ia  annmonly  a  huddle. 
^Tfae  scenes  then  grotf  thick,  aod  qoick,  and  SUIL 
As  rivers  thqugh  they  run  smooth,  through  tengtheted 
tracts  of  earth;  yet  when  they  come  near  the  sea* 
they  swell,  and  roar,  and  fbam.  Business  is  like  the 
devil;  it  rages  most  when  the  time  it  has,  is  shortest. 
And  it  is  hard  to  say  which  of  the  two  is  worst ;  tsv 
nice  a  scrupulosity,  or  too  rash  a  confidenoe.  He  it 
as  mad,  who  thinks  himsdf  an  uiinal,  and  will  not 
stir  at  all,  far  fear  of  crackmg;  as  hewho  befieves 
fdtnself  to  be  shot-free,  and  therefore  will  nmiittothe 
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hail  oi  a  battle.  And  siirdy^  it  conduces  infinitdyto 
the  ease  of  business,  when  we  have  to  deal  with  honest 
and  upright  men.  Facile  hfq)erium  in  banas :  the 
good  and  wise  make  the  empire  easy.  Reason  and 
right  give  the  quickest  dispatch.  All  the  entan- 
^ments  that  we  meet  with,  arise  from  the  irra- 
tionabiUties  of  ourselves  o^  others.  With  a  wise 
and  honest  man,  a  business  is  soon  ended ;  but  with  a 
fool  or  a  knave,  there  is  no  conclusion,  and  seldom 
even  a  b^inning.  • 


OP     NOBILITY. 

Xhomas  SarsaKNEs  being  asked,  what  kind  of 
prelate  he  thought  Eugenius  IV.  would  prove,  Ms 
answer  was;  Ylou  may  easily  guess  at  that,  if  y^ 
hut  know  the  stock  he  comes  of:  far  such  as  hii 
family  is,  such  a  prince  you  shdU  find  him.  It  is 
true,  by  his  own  virtues  or  vices,  a  man  often  differs 
from  his  progenitors,  but  usually  the  blood  througfa 
successive  generations,  retains  its  tincture;  and  hi  a 
noble  family,  the  stream,  for  the  most  piul,  does  stiD 
hold  noble.  This,  by  wise  states  has  been  some- 
times so  far  counted  upon,  that  they  have  set  maifcs 
of  honour  upon  fliem ;  not  only  out  of  respect  to  their 
ancestors,  but  out  of  the  hope  of  finding  the  successor 
not  to  degenerate.  It  was  a  law  among  the  Romans, 
that  if  there  happened  contentions  in  their  elections 
for  the  consulship,  those  who  were  d^cended  from^ 
Sylvians,  Torquadans,  and  Fabridans,  should,  in  the 
first  place,  be  preferred.     And  we  see  it  common 
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amtrngprincei,  tbai  offices  of  tirust«  Mid;plKes  of 
Command,  are  settled  Upon  the  hdn  of  some  deMTvii^ 
fwnilies,  on  the  presumption  that  they  will  deserre 
what  their  anceston  at  first,  by  tbeir  iherit,  had  ac- 
quired. It  is  certainly  to  be  believed,  that  he  who 
Qrom  nothing,  or  a  mean  b^innii^,  becxunes  the  first 
founder  of  a  houseiaiid  fortune,  has  something  in  him 
beyond  the  standard  of  an  ordinary  man.  And  itit 
Ukewiae  to  be  beKeved,  that  where  the  spirits  are  by 
virtue  and  industry,  so  rarified  and  refined ;  even  in 
tine  generation  of  posterity  they  do  transmit  them? 
f«lves,  and  are  propagated  to  succeeding  ages.  Soitte 
fomilies  are  distinguishable  for  peculiar  eminences^ 
in  the  current  of  successions.  The  Romans  had  not 
«  fainlty  of  more  merit  than  ^e  Scipio's ;  and  it  is 
not  unworthy  of  observation,  that  even  the  original 
founders  (^  that  family,  were  eminent  for  their  piety 
to  the.  gods  and  their  parents.  The  first  t^  the  race^ 
when  hb  father  was  blind,  as  his  staff  and  his  guide> 
kd  him  about  in  his  way,  from  whence  he  todc  bis 
name.  The  next,  even  while  a  child,  devoted  a  part 
of  every  day  to  the  devotions  of  the  temple ;  and  at 
seventeen  years  of  age,  brought  off  his  wounded  father^ 
when  encompassed  by  the  enemy.  Those  who  are 
bred  under  the  government  of  such  as  are  thus  disr 
posed,  have  infinitely  the  advantage  <^  a  plebeian 
race.  They  are  seastmed  with  the  maxims  of  honour^ 
and  1^  their  education  lifted  above  those  grosser 
T^wurs  which  those  are  subject  to,  who  have  their 
(wmg  in  the  tower  r^on  of  men.  And  if  but  one  in 
«ii  age,  oHues  up  to  this,  be  leaves  it  as  an  eKample* 
c  c 
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laid  puts  piMterity  in  the  vay  of  ocmtiauuig  it  And 
not  to  Bpeak  of  the  helps  of  ibituiie,  which  vnabiHed, 
tre  infinite)  tbejr  are  precedented  into  Tirtoe  and 
hoDOor,  and  thej  «tt  deterred  ftam  poor  and  AuHdng 
mieans^  by  ttie  lustre  of  that  fiEone  which  their  fore* 
fathafa  have  left  them; — (so  that,  dmtfitless,  earth 
cmmaot  present  ws  any  thing  which  is  more  gfadooi 
(han  ancient  nobiliity,  wlien  it  is  adorned  by  the  nqfs 
of  virtue.  |f  there  were  not  something  move  than 
ordinary  winch  lay  coodied  in  this  bed  of  hodoar, 
surely  natare  never  wonld  have  planted  an  appetitioa 
of  it,  in  generous  and  enlarged  souls.  Afexandor 
would  needs  derive  his  origin,  firom  lapiter;  the 
Romans,  from  Hercules,  ftom  Venns,  from  jUneaSi 
aaid  the  litoei  And  how  many  natkms  hav^e  tlMNight 
it  ti^  honour  to  draw  tiieu-  descents  from  the 
Ti^ns?  As  it  was  an  honour  to  be  a  Gredan, 
«9liere  virtue  and  the  arts  were  learned :  so  it  was 
held  a  stain,  and  he  was  hcanded  with  the  name  of  a 
tMrbarian,  who  was  of  another  nation.  But  however 
tUs  may  be,  virtue  and  true  nobleness  is  the  trae 
trowa  of  honour ;  it  enamels  and  ench^es  what  is 
gold,  and  gilds  what  is  not,  so  that  it  makes  it^fflbeit 
Those  who  bx  of  die  highest  merit  in  tbemsdvei^ 
Hie  least  insidt  upon  tfa^  ancestry :  for  diey  wA 
kaow  <iiat  ^diena  iawdaty  ^i  genus  jai^at  stnm: 
irho  boasts  his  atocfc,  ooonaeMls  what  is  anotherk 
The  best  ^nse  we  ^an  mai^e  of  the  glonone  actisoB, 
wfe^h  those  whom  we  have  succeeded  may  h«ve 
achieved,  is  to  endeavour,  tf  possible,  toesoeed  tlienii 
or  at  least  to  beware,  we  daricen  not^  hf  wet  omi 
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falling  off,  the  splendour  that  they  lived  in.  The 
best  way  to  keep  our  ancestors*  great  acts  in  raetnory, 
is  to  refresh  them,  with  new  ones  of  our  own.  And 
let  us  be  sure  to  remember  that  they  grew  up  to  the 
honourable  fame  they  enjoyed,  by  d^frees.  He  who 
at  the  first  leap,  jumps  into  the  height  of  all  his 
ancestors,  had  need  be  strong  and  well-winded ;  lest 
he  lose  his  race,  be&M  he  gets  to  the  post.  He  feaves 
himself  no  room  for  casual  accidents,  and  cannot  give 
a  loose,  if  he  be  put  to  a  strain  in  his  race.  Of  the 
two,  it  i^  .better  to  be  the  foql  of  the  family,  than  the 
unthrifty  one.  Another  generation  may  prove  wise : 
tat,  the'riotous  add  indiscffeetjy  prodigal,  after  he  has 
braked  iill  the  fruit,  digs  ap  the  tree  hy  the  root,  so 
^lat  it  oui  "htar  no  Bnore]  and  instead  ^  hoped 
applaoae,  he  leaves  the  world  with  inSamy,  and  dwells 
aniong  tbe  curses  of  posterity.  A  d^enemte  son  of 
k  ndbie  family,  is  a  wonri  at  the  root  that  woidd  make 
B  'Jonas  angry;  fw  h  Itafcfs  Way  theshsde,  flE«m  all 
mho  afaaU  eoMM  «flcr.  They  who  bate  nothing  of 
Iheaf  omv  but  tiieir  iiniefhthers'  merits,  subsist  like 
<fekai8,%  the  protection  of  that  altar,  from  whence  if 
pulled,  they  fafl  to  deaUi  and  shame.  Who  would 
«o^  rather  hfwti  Sed  all  those  deaths  wbi<4)  tyrants 
We  inrented,  tbon,  being  the  son  of  the  elder  Scipie, 
to  be  fined  by  the  censisrs,  to  be  turned  out  of  the 
■enate,  abd  have  the  rignet  with  the  head  of  his. 
^orious  father  graven  oin  k,  torn  from  off  his  finger? 
He  U  not  likdy  to  be  preralent  m  batUe,  who  with- 
JBttt  4ightsng,  thinks  it  enough  for  him,  to  be  covered 
4nfh  the  shields  of  his  ancestors. 
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diDM  cnim  generoium  dix^t  h^nc,'^qui 

Indignw  genere,  et  praclaro  nomine  iantim 

.  Insignis  t  Nanum  cufusdatn  Atlanta  vocemus ; 

JEthiopem,  cygnum  i  parvam  ettortamque  pueUam 

Eurapen.'^ 

Joy.  Sat  t. 

Who'll  count  him  noble,  that  unworthy  lives 
Of  his  great  stock ;  and  by  that  only  thrives  ? 
We  may  as  well  some  dwarf  an  Atlas  call; 
A  Moor,  a  swan ;  some  low,  crook'd  girl,  the  tall 
Europa. ' 


OF*  THR£E  THINGS  TO  BE  CONSIDERED  IN  MEN. 

In  every  man  that  we  meet  vdth,  there  be  time 
things  that  encounter  our  condderation.  The  mindl 
the  behaviouTy  and  the  person.  As  a  beautj  in  akj 
of  thesie>  commends  the  party  to  our  liking;  so  a 
blemish  in  any  of  these*  sticks  some  disgrace  on  tlie 
unhappy  owner.  The  most  beautiful  and  the  most 
lasting  of  these,  is  that  which  to  the  eye  is  not  visible; 
and,  though  it  take  not  that  sense,  yet,  it  casts  abrdlid 
wch  rays,  as  draw  out  the  love  and  liking  of  Hiqb^ 
that  oonie  to  find  the  goodness,  or  the  parts,  that  it  is 
fiiniifhed  with*  How  gratefiil  does  the  ingenuity  of 
some  men  make  them  ?  It  is  a  wealth  by  which  they 
live ;  and  many  times  having  none  of  their  ow^  ti^ 
ave^  for  the  haiwUomeness  df  their  disposition,  t^^^en 
into  a  partper^bip  of  emjnre,  with  thpse  thai  liave 
abuiBdance«  Suclji  wan  Arbtippusf,  being  a^firrt 
forced  to  read  philpaophy  io  get  a  living,  by  j&e  grate- 
ftdneis  of -hyis  wit.  ^and  partSi^  grew  high  in  i^  ^vour 
of  Diofiysius :  and  whien  he  had  been  fbipw^ecl^ed  at 
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aea,  and  cast  upon  Rhodes  ;  it  got  bim  such  friends 
there,  that  when  all  his  companions  returned,  he  was 
tempted  by  the  favour  of  the  dtizena  to  stay  from  his 
own  country  among  strangers ;  with  whom  he  had 
no  interest^  but  what  his  parts  had  won  him.  Horace 
has  siud  of  him, 

'         Omaii  Ariilippum  decuii  Ualut,  et  color,  et  ret. 

In  all  the  wile*  of  fortune,  he  was  lovely.  _     .... 

'  Ep.1.1.  IT. 

it  is  the  noblest  wealth,  and  with  the  greatest  ease  u 
carried  every  where.  It  is  kept  without  a  f<»eign 
guard,  and  is  of  present  use  wheresoever  a  man  is 
thrown.  Like  the  philosopher's  stone,  it  creates  a 
man  gold,  that  had  none  of  bis  own.  It  turns  the 
coarser  metal  into  useful  coin,  and  is  such  as  cannot 
be  lost  without  our  health  or  being.  And  truly,  the 
beauty  and  comeliness  of  the  body,  does  often-times 
do  the  like;  nay,  with  mean  capadties,  it  doet  a 
great  deal  more ;  for,  it  suits  to  their  mind,  and  is 
more  obvious  to  their  senses,  who  see  no  deepN  than 
the  grounds  of  corporeal  beauty,  and  the  emantiions 
of  a  pleasing  aspect.  Yet,  certainly,  it  is  a  ibrm  that 
pleaseth  all,  as  well  the  wise  in  mind,  as  the  weakj  in 
apprehension.  Xenophon  was  of  more  than  ordinary 
loveliness ;  and  being  a  youth,  by  chance  was  metby 
Socrates  in  a  narrow  alley  at  Athens ;  SooateelUdng 
iiis  aspect,  held  out  his  staff,  to  stop  l^bi'hisway, 
and  questioned  him,  where  such  and  such  mCMdMn- 
dises  were  sold?  which  Xenc^hon  presently  told  Iwn : 
then'be  asked  bim,  if  he  knei^,  where  vienwefemade 
httterf    7*0  this.he  said,  'he  eetdd  not  U^.    Then 
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nays  Socrates,  Go  with  me^  oMd  I  wiU  ^hiw  ywu 
UpoQ  this  he  became  his  schoUr,  and  afterwards 
grew  a  favorite  to  Cyrus,  a^d  for  arte  and  ano^,  left 
his  iBemary  famods  even  to  this  day. 

The  next  is  a  handsome  behaviour.  He  Qyd 
demeans  himself  well,  is  ever  ushered  in  by  a  fieiendi 
that  recommends  him  to  the  company  that  knew  him 
not.  It  is  not  difficult  by  the  behaviour  to  guess  at 
the  man.  This  is  a  motive  beauty,  which  waits  upon 
the  whcde  body,  as  the  other  does  upon  the  fi»ce  and 
complexion.  Sapienti  viro  ince^^us  modestior  torn- 
venit.  A  ^ber  garb  becomes  the  wiser  man.  The 
J^mpero^  Trajan  was  so  winning  this  way,  that  hi^ 
&iend$  would  have  thought  it  too  much,  had  he  not 
latisfied  with  this  answer :  that  he  desired  to  be  euck 
a  prince  iQ  othere^  as  he  desired  another  prince 
ehouid  he  to  him,  ff  he  were  a  eyigect.  There  is  a 
grace  waits  upon  a  T)oble  mien,  that  exacts  a  Ufcii^ 
if  aot  a  love  from  aU  that  behold  it 
.  As  these,  b^ng  well  complexion^d>  procure  favoa)^ 
and  let  us  intp  m^a's  affectioos ;  so  a  stain  in  any  of 
them,  set^  us  like  the  owl,  among  birds ;  if  there  be 
.but  light,  we  shall  be  sure  to  be  chattered  ait,  or  Btnicfc 
at.  A  mind  who  is  filled  with  ^orance>  or  the  per* 
verseness  of  %  iraward  di^osition,  hath  many  eoeoHM 
and  no  frirndB.  As  Aipop  the.  sea  in  a  stpnni  i^^en 
may  lodk  witli^ut  horror  ait  a  dijstancQ,  but  sever  wfl) 
cevdt  to  cofne  upon  it ;  wh^e^  if  w^  escape  drawningi 
we  cannot,  beii^  frigttf^o^d  awcl  vet. .  He  whff  w  cC 
a  bad  dtsfpntionf  wwt9<K>thiQg(tf  h^hig  a  t^jqranttbiWl 
power ;  and  WWit$  mi  wttl  tM^  m^M$»  lodp  min^iiaC; 
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He  vim  is  a  clown  ia  behaviour,  tells  peopfe  thai 
it  flowB  ffom  a  rude  omid.  Diagenes,  tbough  he  bad 
vrit,  bj  biscusrishneBs^got  bhn  the  name  of  dog;  and 
CDnuDg  once  to  a  feast,  the  company  called  him  so, 
and  threw  him  bones.  The  vices  which  we  harbour 
inwardlj,  are  divulged  by  our  outwavd  fashion.  Ex 
MtntMU  peteria  cognaaeere  impwUcum;  et  ince»euM 
e^eudUf  et  aanms  mota,  et  interdum  reaponmm,  et 
rtiatut  ad  caput  digitu»,etflextuocMlomm.  Impr^ 
ium  et  ituanum  ruut,  vuUua,  kabUusque  demotutrat. 
Bven  the  petty  things  the  wanton  do  discover,  thq 
gait,  the  motion  of  tbe  hand,  sometimes  the  answer, 
boUEn^up  the  finger  lo  the  head,  or  the  very  cast  e# 
tiie  ey«s  does  do  it.  Limghter,  the  countenance,  tx 
the  habit,  diacavers  to  us  tbe  wicked  and  the  wild.^ 
And  though  soraetmtes,  under  an  uapleasii^  a^>ectf 
tiK  goodnesB  of  a  well-disciplined  insde  maj  bo 
covered ;  yet,  usually,  the  defonned  are  enTious  obA 
disdaiaii^V  and  thej  had  need  excel  othess  in  tbe 
mmd,  being  mulcted  bj  nature  with  a  corporal 
defbnnlt7.  .Asop,  with  all  the  morality  of  his  hand>' 
same  &bles,  could  not  wipe  fM  tbe  coarseness  of  htv 
oatside ;  whidi,  doubtlen,  as  a  chain  held  him  ercar 
in  the  coaddion  of  a  slave :  who  dse  by  the  sublimity 
(£  hit.  fancy  Might  have  mounted  to  higher  prefeis 
ment. 

'Hie  best  pemsdiss  |br  these  are  divinity,  morality, 
pfcync.  Religion  cq  ocmvert  and  adorn  that  mind, 
n^idi  natuimlly  ww  ilL  It  is  tbe  reason  o£  a  Deity, 
wfauth,  doabtletst  oao  do  mare  th^  aU  tiiat  is  infused 
ftwn  Man;  and^  campieliendii^  the  uvvoraal  duty. 
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of  man,  as  to  God,  the  worid,  and  himself  it  must 
Heeds  excel  in  this,  all  that  can  be  gained  from  man. 
They  that  are  truly  acted  from  the  inspirations  of 
Heaven,  have  all  that  can  be  got  from  below»  with 
the  excellencies  of  what  is  above. 

Though  to  mend  our  conversation,  philosophy  can 
go  far,  as  Socrates  did  confess  to  Zopirus,  when  he 
taxed  him  of  several  vices ;  yet  its  effects  are  allow- 
able rather  in  outward  morality,  than  in  the  intrinsic 
integrities  of  the  soul.  And  certainly,  when  that  is 
prevalent  within,  the  outward  demeanour  is  both 
acquired  and  directed  by  it.  A  wise  man  ought  not 
in  his  carriage  to  commit  a  solecism  against  wisdcun. 
There  may  be  many  outward  gestures  that  are  not 
in  themselves  unlawful ;  yet,  highly  are  indecorous. 
It  was  observed  by  the  Jews,  that,  cum  digito  loqukmr 
MtulttM;  the  pointing  finger  ensigns  out  a  fool ;  thoi^ 
the  hand  may  direct  to  the  text,  yet  it  dwells  but  in  a 
blank  margin.  It  was  one  of  Scdon's  adages.  In  via 
nan  properandum ;  to  run  upon  a  journey,  is  either 
necessity  or  folly.  And  the  cringes  of  some  are  such, 
as  one  would  take  them  to  be  dancers  or  tumUers, 
rather  than  persons  of  staid  and  sober  callings;  Men 
are  like  wine,  not  good  before  the  le^s  of  downishneas 
be  settled ;  nor  when  it  is  too  windy,  aiod  will  Aj  out 
of  the  bottle ;  nor  when  it  is  too  austere  and  sour  to 
be  tasted.  In  a  middling  dacity  arid  quackness,  it  is 
best :  and  so  is  man  in  his  caniage  and  oomportmenty 
when  he  is  neither  duU  nor  vapouring,  nor  too  tart 
and  severe  in  his  way«  .  He  that  am  predetve  himflclf 
in  this  temper,.  shaU  j^reserve  his  body  ki  health,  the^ 
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better;  and  so  correct  the  inconTeniencea  that  inay  bj 
want  f^^iat,  render  him  less  grateful  td  the  companj. 
As  it  is  not  neceasary  for  erery  man  to  be  a  doctor  in 
these  arts :  so  it  will  be  convenient,  he  have  so  moch 
of  them,  as  may  not  only  keep  him  from  contempt, 
but  procure  him  appndtation  abroad. 


OP    DANCING. 

Doubtless,  it  was  out  of  the  jdlity  of  nature,  that 
this  art  was  first  invented  and  taken  up,  among  men. 
Bate  but  the  fiddle ;  and  the  colta,  the  calves,  and 
lambs  of  the  field,  do  the  same.  So  that  the  thing, 
in  itsdf  seems  to  me^  to  be  natural  and  innocent, 
begotten  and  bom  at  first  out  of  the  sprightly  and 
harmless  activity  and  rarification  of  the  Uood  and 
qarit^  eKcit«d  by  the  youthful  heat  that  flows  within 
the  swelling  veins.  We  need,  therefore,  the  less 
wonder,  that  some  of  the  andent  Qrecians  should  so 
much  extol  it,  as  even  to  deduce  it  fixjm  Heaven 
it8df>  as  being  practised  there  by  the  stars,  the  con- 
junctitois  and  (^posidoiis,  the  aspects  and  revtriLutions, 
the  ingresses  and  the  presses,  and  the  £ke;  making 
such  a  harmony  and  concert,  as  to  seem  to  be  a  well- 
ordexed  dance  amongst  them. 

And  we  Ae31  find  it  not  only  practised  by  almost 
all  tjie  ■^cms  of  the  earth;  but,  by  many  of  the  most 
generous  and  civilized,  Inought  into  the  solemnities 
of  their  rel^ion.  ■  The  Phiypans  had  their  Coiy- 
faantes;  theCcetans,  their  Curetes  dancing  in  annour: 
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in  Ddos^  ncaicdy  anj  sacred  serrke  was  perfonntd 
without  it:  the  Indian  Brahmins^  momiag  ami 
ereniiig  dasciog^  did  adore  the  sua ;  the  Egyptnos^ 
the  Ethiopians^  the  mde  Scythkn,  and  the  kafoed 
Greek,  racdj  entered  upon  any  thing  that  wm 
solemn  without  it ;  the  Romans  had  their  Salii,  who 
in  pied  coats,  with  swords  by  their  sides,  a  javelin  in 
one  hand,  and  a  shield  in  the  other,  danced  about  the 
city.  Socrates,  who  was  allowed  to  be  the  wisest 
among  all  the  Greeks,  disdained  not,  in  his  age,  to 
,  learn  to  dance,  and  afterwards  to  commend  the 
exercise;  and  Seneca  tells  us,  that  the  merSforious 
Scipio  was  not  a^amed,  uf  antiqui  illi  viri  ^okbant^ 
imter  lumim,  et  fista  tempera,  tmlem  in.  wwdmm 
tripudmre :  as  the  ancients  then  w^*e  wont,  at  pbys 
and  solemn  festivals,  in  a  manly  way,  to  trip  H  vf 
and  down.  Even  among  Ihe  Jews,  where  t^e  orade^ 
of  God  wore  extant,  we  find  it  was  wed  kk  the  vifcs 
and  exercises  of  their  reMgion,  and  upon  oecasions  ef 
extraonfinary  Joy. 

When  the  prophet  Jeremiah  fbretold  the  return  cf 
the  Jews  from  captivity,  and  began  to  veekon  np  the 
joys  that  would  ensne;  he  told  them,  tke  virgiM 
dnUl  r^oioe  in  the  dance :  the  Latin  hath  it  in  dt&ro: 
and  doubtless,  it  often  consisted  of  both  meir  and 
women  together:  and  if  dandng  w&re  mlawfbl, 
neitiier  would  God  alRaw  of  bong  served  by  it ;  nor 
would  Solomon  have  tdd  us  that,  there  ie  a  H$me  ^ 
donee,  and  a  Hme  to  m&um.  86  that  it  is  not  t9ie 
tfaii^  that  is  to  be  e^idemned,  but  the  manner  and 
comipt  abuse  <^it.  I  do  net  findf  that  SiEdlust  hhmed 
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SemproBia,  merely  for  ber  dancing ;  but,  ibr  d(Hiig  it 
mtxe  artificially  than  an  honest  woBnan  needed. 
And  it  is  for  this,  that  G^tuaius  and  Cselius,  ara 
reproached.  Cato,  I  know,  accused  Lucius  Munena, 
for  dancing  in  Asia;  and  Cicero,  who  undertook  to 
defend  him,  argued  that  he  did  not  do  it,  constantly; 
as  if  the  occasional  use  of  it,  were  a  kind  of  justifica* 
tion.  And  in  this  sense,  was  his  saying,  Nemo  stJUU 
mbriut,  the  sober  man  does  seldom  act  in  capers; 
taking  it  to  be  an  admitted  doctrine,  that  aliguaada 
duke  eat  iasatdre  in  loco;  it  is  [deasant  to  be  frdic- 
some,  in  season. 

Ludovicus  Vives  tells  us  of  aooae  Asiatics  who, 
coming  into  Spain  and  seeing  the  people  daoce,  ran 
away  affrighted ;  thinking  them  possessed  with  sonu 
evil  spirit,  or  else  that  they  were  out  of  tbeir  wit9. 
And  indeed,  one  would  think  there  were  some  sorcery 
in  it,  that  tbe  ticklii^  of  a  ^e^'s  gut  with  hak  and 
a  little  rosizi,  dumld  make  a  wise  man  lei^  up  and 
down,  as  if  he  were  mad.  Such  did  the  wise 
AlphoQBus  deem  that  wooian,  whom  he  saw  so  wildljr 
daodi^,  that  he  concladed  it  would  not  be  Uofg 
befco^  the  Sibyl  would  declare  her  oracle ;  thou^  be 
himself)  a  little  after,  with  the  Enpaw  Freflfflici 
and  bis  Empress,  was  content  to  make  one  at  tbe 
sport  To  dance  too  exquisitely,  is  so  laberifiUR  n 
Tanity,  that  a  man  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  let  any 
body  see,  by  his  dexterity  in  it,  that  he  has  spent  so 
much  time  in  learning  such  a  trifle.  And  to  be 
totally  ignorant  of  it,  and  of  tbe  garb  and  comport- 
ment which  by  learning  it,  is  learned ;  shews  a  man 
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dither  stoical,  or  but  meanlj  bred,  and  not  accustomed 
to  society.  The  best  is  a  kind  of  carelessness,  as  if 
it  were  rather  natural  motion,  than  curious  and  arti- 
ficial practising. 

That  eviU  have,  sometimes,  attended  it,  is  not  to 
me  an  argument,  against  the  thing  itself.  Even  at 
sermons,  I  have  read,  that  scenes  of  vice  have  been 
laid.  I  would  not  patronize  it,  for  the  least  offence, 
that  is  in  it.  But  if  it  conduces  to  the  bettering  of 
behaviour,  and  the  handsome  carriage  of  4  man's 
person  among  strangers;  if  it  be  for  a  harmless 
exercise,  for  a  recreation  merely,  or  to  express  inoffen- 
sively, a  justifiable  joy;  I  see  not  why  it  should  be 
cxmdemned.  It  is  good  for  a  man  so  to  dance,  as  not 
to  put  his  friends,  who  shall  behold  him,  out  of 
countenance;  or,  that  he  need  be  ashamed,  if  m 
enemy  should  stand  by.  Some  men  have  a  dislike  to 
it ;  and  these,  it  seldom  becomes. 

If  it  were  absolutely  iU  m  itself,  or  if  the  ill  whTch 
sometimes  accompanies  it,  were  inseparable  from  it ; 
it  were  better  all  were  gone,  than  for  the  gr^t^ 
pleasure,  to  keep  the  least  of  mischiefl  But  I  cannot 
think,  that  all  must  sin,  if  they  come  but  once  to 
humour  an  instrument ;  or,  that  there  cannot  he 
dancing,  without  danger  to  morals.  I  had  tk^ior 
hold  with  Aristippus ; 

—  In  Libert  patris  iiuris 


Mcnsi  (jtut  pudiea  eni,  nacii  carrumpire, 
The  truly  modest  will. 


In  Bacchus'  orgies^  can  be  modeat  atiU. 
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And  althoi^  sonw  of  the  finttms  hare  highly 
declaimed  against  this  recreatioii ;  yet,  I  take  it  to  be* 
as  it  was  rudely  and  lasciviously  used  by  the  vulgar, 
and  the  Pagaiu  of  those  times.  But,  surely*  at 
ordeiiy  entertainmetite  among  great  p^rsonsk  and 
meetingg  of  love  and  friendship  luuong  persons  of 
condition,  there  is  nothing  more  modest*  piwe  4^ 
cent,  or  more  dviL  To  conclude  (his  ^eme*  I  take 
dancing  to  be  like  usury;  something  difficult  to  he 
kept  in  the  mean,  easy  to  be  let  iqto  excew,  and 
almost*  by  all  nations,  at  once  decried  ai)d  practised,. 


OF  THE   POLLY   OP   SIN, 

It  was  the  fool  that  said,  there  is  no  God;  but  it 
was  only  tn  ku  heart,  that  he  said  it.  Nor  could  hci 
seriou^y  think  it,  in  kia  heart;  though  he  would  be 
^^  it  were  so.  He  could  no  more  bdiere  there 
was  no  soul  of  this  vast  world,  tiian  that  there  was 
no  spirit  to  actuate  his  body,  or,  that  a  watch  could 
tell  UB  time,  and  give  motion  to  all  its  wheels,  with- 
out a  spring  or  balance.  If  we  believe  and  see,  as 
we  must,  that  the  mind  can  with  ease  and  [deasur^ 
dispose  and  command  every  motion  and  member* 
every  muscle  and  nerve,  eveiy  posture  of  our  cor- 
poreal frame:  we  may  as  well  conceive,  that  an 
infinite  and  incomprehensible  Spirit*  may  as  easUy 
dispose  and  ocder  every  particle  of  this  great  and 
surrounding  world.  And  then,  it  cannot  but  follow, 
that  this  great  soul  of  all,  must  be  infinitely  wiae. 


itt^iHel^f  jttM^  <ymtt^)Oteiit,  and  ottmisdeiit,  aBd  pos- 
6ess  all'  those  other  glorknid  attributes,  which  go  to 
the  fnakiilg  up  of  God.  And  if  God  be  such,  as 
iense  and  reiason  demonstratively  prove  him  to  be, 
dan  there  bi  a  greater'  foHy  l8ian  to  incur  tiie  dis- 
jflearare  of  Ihh  almigtity^  and  all-wise  Bemg?  Sin 
dMn  no  more  be  without  folly,  than  fire  without  diy- 
tie^,  or  water  without  moisture.  It  is  folly  that 
iHpeffs  the  door'fflid  lets  it  into  \he  h^art^  andretaim 
it  there.  It  was  well  said  of  Stobceus,  malonm 
(jim9$iut^  itHllitia  est  "mater :  foUy  is  the  mother  of 
all  evil. 

Sin  is  so  deeply  a  folly,  that  it  sets  a  man  against 
himself,  and  in  direqt  opposition  to  his  true  and 
proper  interest.  Even  nature,  teaches  all  animate 
tilings,  a  self-preservation.  But  the  ainaer  is  more 
briitish  than  the  beast  of  the  field ;  he  destnFfS 
himself,  and  locks  his  own  legs  in  the  stoc^.  It 
WM  Solomon  who  saw  the  young  man  as  a  fed 
going  to  receive  thie  contettion  of  the  stocks,  for  his 
iriooDtinence.  itf  is  the Jbol  that  utters  slanders;  it 
is  the,^io/ ihat  sports  in  mischief;  it  is  ^t^find  that 
rages  aasd  tseoeafident;  it  is.tbe,/2M>/  that  despisetk 
instrmeHw^  ihomgh  from  aJtxUiefs  love;  it  is  the 
Jbafs  Up  that  enters  into  contemiiom ;  it  is  the  fool 
that  wUl  he  meddSmg;  it  is  the  fool  that  holds  Us 
hands  in  doth;  it  is  ibefoolihat  trusted  in  his  aam 
fosai  heart;  it  is  the  fool  ^laait  makes  a  wioehaisin. 
And  the  Prophet  Jeremy  wifi  tell  «8,  he  thai  gels 
wetdA  wroagfoOy^  ihoagh  he  mag  nm  weH  at  his 
eniy  he  skaU  he  a  fool.     It  is  not,  however,  the  want 
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gf  p**^  or  tta  imbjlity.  of  natiin  which  undoss  a 
want,  but  the  tuipitiute  and  rtain  of  siit.  The 
Fnlinii*  viU  t«U  n«.  Mot  ^bo^  i«0cw#«  ^  their 
traMfgremaft  tmd  iniguitiet,  art  q^icttd,  A  mw 
iaj  Bot  <wMi6inHfld  fiar  heiny  amfttwBftlioneiiifDt;  it^ 
not  faia  fiault^— tbe  cbiitbiiKi  which  our  S»Ti«w,n- 
ceived,  wa<e  niciL.  Butitisunu  whidtepipDseftwto 
pwudiBaent  AH  the  suflera^  in  the  wwld,  are  not, 
i«  tbemaelvw,  lo  evil,  u  is  the  smaUert  sia.  There- 
i«re,  raid;  spoke  the  exoellent  and  adnired  Senooa, 
when  he  said,  U^t  adrem  iomiaes  tgnorature*,  «t 
JJeum  ignotcitumm;  tamm  peeoar«^  nolkm,  ob 
peacaU  turpUudtntm: — tfaw^  J  were  sure,  men 
«faould  Btver  feaow  it,  and  that  God  voujid  certainly 
pardooit;  yet,!  wonld  not  commit  a  sin,  fiv  the  fbulr 
ocM  and  diaboneaty  of  the  iiia  itself.  Sin  de^tatee 
UE  in  the  progress  of  good.  If  w«  would  b^  moTjUtg 
towards  Heaven,  Ifke  acbaio  about,  a  prisoner's  le^,  it 
pufis  us  back,  and  keeps  ns  stiU  in  slavery. 

Tell  me,  if  in  all  aatur^  a  greater  ibol  caa  be 
Iwad,  tlwn  jbe  wlw^  having  a  fiiend  Mid  f^iier,  wbfi 
l9Te>  and  wHI  not  leave  him.  till  be  batb  fixed  Jum 
inetoroal  hsppinew ;  will  yet,  gidcU^'i  wilfully,  igvpr 
rantly,  and  wantonly,  run  from  hifBi  tio  O'OWQb,.  -aod 
creep,  and  become  a  slave  to  one,  whom  he  knows, 
will  use  him  with  all  tyranny  and  torment  ?  Nor  is 
this,  in  the  gross  only,  but  also  in  each  particular 
offence.  Are  not  men  out  of  their  wita,  who  will 
fiaf  away  ntates  of  plenty,  ivhen  •itenvwds^  tb^ 
mnrnt  liveto  atanw?  Who  hf  tJaeb  hwt  and  JflauKr 
Monew,  win  taake  tbeiBBehm  lazars  and  crin^  ? 
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Who  by  their  ambitioQ,  hege^  thras^elves  trouble  aad 
ruin?  Who  by  their  cx>Tetou8ne88,  puidiase  con- 
tempt  and  curses,  and  enjoj  nothing  themselves,  but 
greater  fear  an4  guilt?  Who  bj  their  rash  anger, 
iAaow  themselves  into  quarrds  and  destmction? 
Who  by  dhmkeaneBs  make  themselves  sots,  and  get 
vintards  instead  of  huces  ?  Who  by  their  riot  and 
gluttony,  send  all  their  riches  down  the  commmi 
sewer?  and  at  last,  as  LucuUus,  grown  stupid,  are 
obUged  to  live  under  the  tutelage  of  another  !  Does 
not  the  sinner  act  ihore  foolishly  than  a  child,  when 
for  a  toy,  a  conceit,  a  licorish  desire,  an  humour,  or 
fiuicy,  he  abandons  the  prospect  of  felicity,  and  all 
those  saving  graces  that  can  render  him  happy  for 
ever  ?  We  traffic  gold  for  dirt,  when  we  purchase 
ought  by  sinning.  Let  a  man  be  never  so  great  a 
politician,  yet,  if  he  be  a  sinner,  he  will  turn  out  to 
be  simple  at  last.  And  though  he  may  think,  bjr 
injury,  to  gain  upon  others ;  yet,  let  him  remember, 
that  no  man  can  do  an  injury  to  another,  without 
doing  one  to  himself;  and  so,  though  he  may  think 
to  shew  himself  of  a  deeper  reach,  and  a  higher 
standard  of  wit  than  his  neighbours ;  yet,  in  the  end, 
he  will  come  forth  a  fool. 


THAT   THE   MIND   ONLY   MAKES    CONTENT. 

It  is  neither  ease,  nor  labour,  nor  wealth,  nor  want, 
on  which  a  man's  happiness  or  unhappiness,  depends. 
Some  men,  with  liberty,  leisure^  plenty,  and  re8t> 
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have  less  saHs&ctioii  than  those  that  toQ,  in  sweat- 
ing paias  and  labour.  And  others,  even  for  pleasure 
do  that,  which  would  quite  destroy  the  comfort  of 
him,  who  is  not  that  way  affected.  We  see  some 
who  are  gifted  with  the  world's  plenty,  and  seem  to 
have  every  thit^  they  can  wish  for,  who  by  their 
wealth  may  make  summer  and  winter  at  wiU^  and 
who  appear  to  others  to  command  all  the  walks  in 
Paradise ;  but  after  all,  this  high  shine  of  prosperity 
only  makes  them  nice  end  wanton,  and  for  want  of 
something  dse,  they  quarrel  with  their  own  felicity. 
Even  content  turns  to  vexation ;  and  we  are 
weary,  with  having  nothing  to  weary  us.  All  the 
winds  in  the  compass,  cannot  Uow  a  gale  that  aSl 
men  shall  be  pleased  with.  A  peevish  fretful  mind, 
m^es  all  the  Muses  fturies ;  nor  is  it  possible  for  men 
of  this  temper,  to  enjoy  themselves  in  the  smiles  of 
fortune.  The  lily  is  too  pale  for  them;  and  the 
rose's  smell  is  fulsome.  Some  men  are  so  made  up 
of  jealousy,  envy,  pride,  and  chdfer,  that,  like  savage 
beasts,  they  are  ready  to  tear  not  only  those  who 
seek  to  tie  them  up,  but  also  those  who  would  loose 
their  chains,  and  bring  them  food.  Tell  them  what 
is  distasteful,  or  tell  them  what  is  pleasing,  they  will 
carp  at  both  alike ;  as  kindling  charcoal,  they  throw 
out  sparks  and  crackle,  even  though  you  do  not  blow 
them.  Differ  with  them  in  opinion,  and  they  will 
scold  you ;  say  as  they  say,  and  they  will  snarl  and 
shew  an  ill-temper.  As  wasps,  disturbed,  or  let 
illdne,  they  buz ;  and  angry,  make  a  noise  about  you : 
being  of  a  nice  and  tender  spirit,  neither  heat  nor 
D  D 
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ccdd  can  be  endured  by  them,  and  tiieir  own  dfapQ» 
tMMis  raiae  a  terrestrial  hell  within  their  bosoms.  On 
the  other  side»  do  we  not  often  meet  with  many  who 
take  pleasure  in  toil  ?  Who  can  out-rise  ti^e  son,  oak- 
wmteh  the  moon,  and  out-run  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
fidds  P'-^-Who,  from  merely  fancy  an4^  liking,  can 
find  out  mirth,  in  vociferation;  and  musii^  in  the 
barking  of  dogs ;  and  be  content  to  be  led  about  die 
earth,  over  hedges  and  through  sloughs,  by  the  wind* 
ings  and  the  shifts  of  a  poor  affrighted  verminr  yet 
after  all,  conie  off,  tired,  but  without  enough  of  it 
Were  a  man  enjmned  to  this,  who  did  not  like  it, 
how  tedious  and  how  painful  would  it  prove  to  him  ? 
It  would  be  as  bad,  as  riding  post;  or  ohUging  t 
rational  man  to  follow  and  humour,  the  motions  of  a 
child  or  simfde  animaL  Let  no  one,  therefore,  wonder 
at  the  sev»al  pleasures  of  men;  for^  unless  ttkA 
desires  be  bounded  by  prudence  and  moderation,  the 
appetite  of  the  mind  will  be  as  various,  as  the  pahrtc 
of  the  body.  As  he  will  be  most  at  ease  in  hb 
jolirney,  who  likes  the  pace  of  the  beast  he  rides  on: 
so  is  he,  who  can  bring  his  mind  to  iqyprove  of  that 
condition  which  God  hath  set  him  in.  And  since 
the  mind.alone  is  judge  of  pleasune,  it  is  not  what 
others  apprehend,  but  what  the  party  fimdes  to 
himself,  that  satisfies  him. 


OP   CEREMONIES. 

JL  HE  rarest  and  most  predous  materials  we  Haak 
not  splendid,  tiU  we  have  refined  them^  We  cut  and 
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fMAlih  dkuiicmds.  We  butTiish  gold  and  siltor.  Ouf 
iilks,  we  sMur  imd  give  them  gloss  and  ^e.  Otar 
Wool,  we  catxl  and  mingle.  We  wear  not  doth  'till 
dre^Bsed  and  dyed,  and  then  with  lace  and  fancj, 
work  it  up  for  wearing.  We  do  not  rudelj  heap  our 
Wood  and  stone  together  fbr  our  dwellings,  but  hew 
and  fit  them  into  decent  order. 

J^very  calling  has  its  badge  and  ornament.  The 
soldier  shines  in  steel,  the  lady  in  her  jewels,  the 
dourtie^  in  his  silks ;  the  lawyer  and  the  physician 
have  their  proper  habits,  fitted  to  their  known  pro^ 
fessions ; — and  in  all  religions,  Jewish,  Heathen, 
Mahometan,  and  Christian,  the  priests,  by  their  gar- 
ments, are  dSstinguished  from  the  laic  flock.  Of  late 
years,  we  have  had  a  race  of  men  who,  under  thd 
pretence  of  piety,  have  taken  up  a  garb  both  sottish 
and  disdainful ;  who  would  npt  be  known,  by  their 
habits,  to  be  priests  of  the  living  Grod ;  and  can  weaif 
a  cjTpress  or  a  ribband,  for  a  friend ;  but  neither  a 
scarf  nor  a  girdle,  for  the  church  or  state.  Surely  a 
gbwti  or  Mrplice  may,  in  themselves,  as  well  be 
wbm,  as  a  shirt,  a  band,  or  a  cloak :  and  a  good 
reason  can  hardly  be  given  for  declining  them,  unless 
it  be,  that  they  are  commanded  by  authority : — as  if, 
because  the  Apostle  orders  that  things  be  doM 
deeenthf,  and  in  order ;  therefore,  it  were  sufficient 
ground  for  men  to  be  cross,  and  rude,  uncommon^ 
and  slovenly.  What  would  have  become  of  these 
men,  had  they  been  enjoined  to  have  been  attired  si 
Aaron  was,  in  light  and  flaming  colours,  with  beUs 
tinUbg,  and  pomegranates  dangling  round  abovt 
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their  skirts  ?  How  would  they  have  brooked  a  linen 
Hiitre  of  sixteen  cubits  long,  who  would  rather  lose  a 
living,  and  the  opportunity  of  saving  souls,  and  the 
honour  of  being  an  agent  for  Heaven,  than  own  a 
simple  surplice  ?  As  if  white  were  not  a  colour,  as 
lawful  as  black  ;  or,  the  thread  of  the  flax  as  war- 
rantable  to  be  worn,  as  the  wool  we  cut  from  off  the 
sheep's  back :  or  that  a  gown  were  not  as  lawful  to 
be  worn  in  a  church,  as  for  them  to  wrap  themselves 
up  in  it,  in  their  own  house  or  study.  I  find  that  the 
Jews,  by  God's  appointment,  had  twelve  peculiar 
l^abits  for  the  Levites.  And  surely,  (not  being  for- 
bidden,) why  may  not  his  church,  without  offence 
enjoin  some,  and  which  are  worn  by  those  who  find 
fiEiult  with  them,  in  eddem  specie^  though  not  in 
tiddem  ^formd ;  and  would  be  worn  in  eddem  formdy 
if  they  were  not  enjoined  by  authority.  It  is  allowed! 
by  Chemnitius,  iemd  I  think,  by  most  of  the  reformed 
divines,  that  in  ritibus  itdiaphorig  habet  Ecdew 
potestatem ;  in  things  indifferent,  the  church  wants 
not  authority.  He  who  is  lieutenant  of  a  provincCy 
though,  in  the  main,  he  be  bound  to  govern  by  the 
laws,  from  which  he  may  not  deviate ;  yet  he  is  not 
do  restricted,  but  that,  in  circumstances,  he  has  a 
latitude  of  discretion.  And  if  (although  in  itself 
indifferent)  a  thing  be  once  by  the  church  enjoined 
it  then  becomes  so  far  a  divine  law,  as  to  be  divine^ 
in  Ucitis,  as  obejdng  the  supreme  governor,  and  legisr 
ktive  power.  And  then,  where  will  be  thie  difference 
in  refiising  an  innocent  ceremony,  authoritatively 
imposed,  and  assuming  the  practice  of  one,  disputable, 
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and  not  imposed?  It  is  not  possiUe  to  perform  a 
wordiip,  without  some  natural  or  instituted  ceremony; 
tttid  while  it  is  not  contiBdictory  to  the  canon,  I  Can- 
not think  God  will  be  angry  with  me,  for  observing 
it.  As  long  as  ceremonies  are  not  declared  essentials 
of  that  wor^ip,  do  not  cross  the  sacred  text,  and  are 
ordained  only  for  distinction,  order,  decency,  and  as 
helps  to  piety  and  devotion ;  I  see  not,  why  it  may 
not  be,  in  the  prudence  of  the  church,  moderately  to 
enjoin  them ;  and  why  it  may  not  become  the  piety 
and  humility  of  the  best  men,  to  submit  to  what 
shall  be  thus  established.  I  remember  a  passage  <tf 
a  grave  divine  upon  this  subject,  which  was  this : — 
Jl  ceremony  (he  saith)  in  the  judgjnent  of  aUt  it  in 
iitelf  a  thing  indifferent:  to  preach  the  word,  a 
Mng  precepted  and  of  necessity.  Now,  I  would 
have  men  lay  the  thing  indifferent  in  one  scale,  and 
Ihe  thing  necessaiy  in  the  other,  and  then  let  them 
teQ  me,  if  it  be  not  better,  to  conform  to  a  ceremony, 
than  to  rend  a  church.  Obedience  and  unity  tend 
to  peace ;  and  peace  is  the  world's  prosperity ;  but 
division  and  disobedience  are  as  the  trains  leading 
to  the  mine,  that  blows  up  all.  If  the  ceremony 
did  admit  of  a  dispute;  yet,  being  servants  to  the 
church,  it  would  not  whoUy  light  upon  them  who 
obeyed ;  and  it  may  well  be  believed,  their  submis- 
non  would  be  more  acceptable,  than  either  their 
cavil,  or  thdr  criticisms.  The  ceremonies  of  state, 
though  the  wise  man  knows  they  are  not  of  the 
niews  of  government,  yet,  they  are  of  the  air,  and 
"the  countenance  thereof;  and  so,  beget  in  common 
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pec^le,  a  kind  of  awful  revereqee  both  of  the  pevaoii 
^d  the  fuBctioii.  There  is  bo  doubt,  but  the  prac- 
tipe  of  decent  and  seemly  ceremonies  does  help  to 
preserve  a  church,  not  only  in  fixation,  but  in  esteem ; 
and  is  a  rail  to  keep  off  the  profane  Juliuis,  who  dae 
might  do,  as  he  did.  Nor  do  I  find,  but  as  soon  as 
the  church  arrived  at  any  fttate  of  power,  but  she 
took  upon  h^r,  to  be  as  well  JarmaUt/,  as  materiattf 
a  church ;  and  besides  the  rites  of  worship  by  her 
prescribed,  (festivals  and  liturgies.)  her  sjdendour  was 
such,  that  with  some  emulation*  if  not  envy,  her 
enemies  began  to  cry  out,  En^  quaiUme  vajris  Maria 
FiUo  administrant!  See,  with  what  costly  vessels 
they  officiate  to  the  Son  of  Mary !  Theod.  lib.  in. 
cap.  12.  Though  the  bark  of  a  tree  be  no  part  of 
Ihe  timber,  fruits,  or  leaves ;  yet  we  see,  if  that  be 
stripped  away,  the  tree  itself  will  dia  So  it  is  witfc 
a  naked  diurch ;  it  is  no  more  lasting  nor  comdy? 
than  the  body  of  a  mim,  without  dothes,  is  seeailj 
J9r  flfecure. 


OF    ALMS. 

Jt  i9  not  necessary  they  shpuld  ^wiqrs  eome  wiff  ^ 
sack«  A  pi|m  i^ay  |}e  charitable,  thoygh  lie  h«^  W^ 
an  expanding  plenty.  A  Ut^le  purse  contw^d  <||||t 
nute>  which  qnce  put  in,  w^s  the  gr^atf^  gift  in  tiif 
treasury.  N^,  sfpm^tii^^,  a  willwg  naind,  (whiip 
we  are  in  w^t  our^^ves,)  is  ^  ^PP^ptable  nt  tJir 
lichest  offerings  pf  w^th*     9vt  funoly,.  wh^fe  tlnf? 
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is  pimtty,  dnritjr  is  a  duty,  not  a  courtesy :  it  is  a 
tribute  imposed  hj  Heaven  upon  us,  and  he  is  not 
M  good  subject  who  reftises  to  pay  it.  If  God  has 
caused  many  riven  to  run  into  our  sea;  we  ought  to 
water  all  those  low  and  thirsty  places,  which  our 
waves  may  reach.  Nature  herself,  in  some  measure, 
indicates  this;  for,  questionless,  the  benefits  whidi 
tiie  earth  produces,  were,  at  first,  intended  for  the 
use  of  mankind  in  general;  and  no  man  ought  so  to 
grasp  at  all,  as  that  anothn*  shall  not  have  a  sfaare  in 
them,  as  well  as  he.  If  another,  be  not  so  fortunate 
in  acquiring  those  benefits ;  yet,  as  a  human  creature, ' 
he  has  a  right  of  common,  though  he  may  not  be 
admitted  to  break  into  another's  enclosure.  Suit^y 
to  this,  we  see  God  in  his  mordX  law,  enjtnns  us,  to 
love  our  neighbour  <u  our»dt>e«:  and  in  the  political 
laws  of  the  Old  Testament,  men  are  commanded  to 
bane  in  ike  field,  and  after  vintage,  gleantjig*  and 
remains  for  the  poor.  And  we  cannot  but  have 
observed,  that  there  are  more  frequent  precepts, 
higher  promises,  and  greater  efficacy,  set  upon  the 
grace  of  giving  alms,  than  there  is,  upon  almost  any 
otiier  hiunan  virtue.  The  precepts  in  favour  of  alms* 
giving,  are  every  where  so  obvious,  as  to  render  par- 
tioular  mentitm  of  them  needless.  The  promises  are 
uaaally  annexed  to  the  precepts ;  and  these,  contain 
dl  that  we  can  expect,  either  in  this  world,  or  in  the 
next.  But  theefficacy  which  is  ascribed  to  this  kind 
of  charity,  would  incline  one,  at  first  view,  to  think 
it  had  a  kind  of  inherent  merit  in  it.  In  Daniel, 
Nebuchadnezzar  U  advised  to  break  iff  hit  sins  by 
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r^hteausnesSy  and  his  iniquities  by  shewing^  merey 
to  the  poor ;  as  if  the  practice  of  these,  could  wash 
away  offences.  We  find  it  ranked  with  rightemisness, 
and,  by  the  Sacred  Text,  it  is  made  almost  equivalent 
to  it  Our  most  learned  and  laborious  annotator  mi 
the  New  Testament,  informs  us,  and  confirms  it  by 
an  example  from  the  fifth  of  Matthew,  that  alms  tmd 
righteousness^  dre^  in  the  Holy  Scripture,  prcmiscu- 
ously  used,  the  one  for  the  other.  But,  above  all,  is 
that  place  of  St.  Luke,  chap.  xi.  ver.  41,  where  our 
Saviour,  (after  he  had  told  the  Pharisees  of  thdr 
cheats  and  hypocrisy,)  says.  Nevertheless,  give  alms, 
and  all  things  shaU  he  clean  unto  you.  Surely,  these 
words  carry  such  a  promissory  merit  with  them,  that 
it  is  a  wonder  that  any  Christian  should  n^lect  the 
frequent  performance  of  alms-giving. 

It  is  the  part  of  a  good  steward,  to  see  that  all  the 
family  be  provided  for.  And  the  poor  of  this  worlds 
being  part  of  God's;  we  discharge  not  our  parte, 
unless  we  take  care  of  them.  He  that  does  so  (if 
there  were  no  reward)  has  certainly  a  ibirer  account 
to  give,  than  such  as  have  spent  their  substance  on 
themselves  only,  or  on  pride,  on  lust,  on  riot,  and  on 
wantonness.  He  that  supplies  the  poor,  has  a  warrant 
from  Heaven  for  what  he  so  expends.  It  is  tru^ 
there  are  many  poor,  that  indeed  deserve  not  charity, 
if  we  look  at  their  vices,  and  how  they  misapply  what 
they  have  given  to  them :  and,  therefore,  though  the 
impotent,  the  indigent,  and  the  innocent,  deserve 
most ;  yet  the  reward  of  charity  is  not,  in  the  receiver, 
so  much,  as  in  him  that  bestows.     If  I  do  my  part 
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wdl,  I  shall  not  lose  the  benefit,  because  another 
makes  a  bad  use  of  it.  When  Aristotle  was  blamed 
for  giving  to  a  dissdute  fellow ;  his  answer  was,  he 
gave  not  to  the  manners,  but  to  the  man.  That  k 
properly  the  best  alms,  which  is  given,  in  obedkflce 
to  the  laws  of  charity :  and  readiness  adds  vigour  to 
the  benefit.  When  the  seed  is  long  in  ripening  iip 
to  alma,  it  shews,  the  ah*  of  charity  is  cold ;  and  if 
the  season  be  once  past,  we  sow  our  gruns  in  winds, 
and  cannot  expect  that  they  should  grow  up  to 
increase.  If  heaven  be  our  country,  and  we  intend 
to  dwell  there,  it  is  best  to  make  over  what  we  hav:^ 
to  be  ready  against  our  arrival.  The  poor  are  our 
credentials  that  will  help  us  to  treasure  in  heaven. 
What  we  leave' behind,  we  lose,  as,  never  aft^waids, 
being  likely  to  make  any  use  of'  it ;  but,  if  bestowed 
in  charity,  we  carry  it  with  ua,  and  leave  it  also  here. 
The  generations  (^  the  mercifklshaU  be  }de$»ed;tmd 
find  it.  Like  porcelain  earth,  we  may  so  bury  our 
wealth  iii  the  ground  of  pov^y,  that  our  children 
and  posterity  may  gather  it  when  we  are  gone.  And 
though  we  be  turned  to  dust;  yet,  by  the  mercy  a£ 
our  Father  above,  our  good  deeds  here  below,  may 
Uossom  and  be  fruitful. 


OF    PROMISES    AND    KEEPING   ONE  S    WORD. 

Jt  was  a  fiilse  maxim  of  Domitian,  that  he  whd 
would  gain  the  people  of  Rome,  must  promise  all 
things,  and  perform  nothing.  For,  when  a  man- is 
known  to  be  false  in  his  word,  instead  of  a  column. 
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wUdi  he  might  be  by  keeping  it,  fior  others  to  lest 
iipon,  he  becooies  a  reed,  which  no  man  will  voucjiflafie 
to  lean  upon.  Like  a  floating  island,  when  we  come 
next  day  to  seek  it,  it  is  carried  from  the  place  we 
left  it  in,  and  instead  of  earth  to  build  upon,  we  find 
notlang  but  inconstant  and  decerring  wares.  A  mso 
who  b  true  to  his  word,  is  the  anchor  of  his  friends 
ind  neighbours;  the  altar  that  they  fly  to,  and  rely 
upon.  A  £uthfrd  promise,  is  a  shield  and  buckler;  t 
guard  in  both  the  rear  and  Tan,  by  which  we  march 
hn  safiety,  notwithstanding  the  ambushes  of  our  adTer- 
laries.  It  is  the  ship  that  carries  us  safe  upon  the 
ooean,  and  amidst  the  sevaral  winds  of  business  and 
oflQEurs.  It  is  indeed  the  patron  of  the  other  virtues, 
iduch  make  men  cried  up  in  the  world.  He  who  is 
just,  will  scorn  to  deceiye;  it  is  below  the  loftinesi 
which  dwells  in  noble  minds,  which  would  sooner  do 
any  thing,  than  wrong.  Truth  and  fidelity  are  the 
piUars  of  the  temjde  of  the  worid;  when  these  are 
famken,  the  fabric  ialls,  and  crushes  all  to  pieces.  If 
we  belieire  the  Scriptures,  this  justice  unlocks  the  gates 
of  Heaven,  and  lets  us  into  Paradise;  for,  when  the 
^estion  is  asked,-^IPilo  ^haU  inhabit  OotPs  keif 
hiU?  the  answer  is,  He  that  iweareth  to  his  nagk^ 
baur^  and  disappointelh  him  not,  though  it  pere  to 
his  own  hindrance.  What  may  he  not  do,  that  hath 
vthe  reputation  of  a  just  man?  It  spares  him  the 
trouble  of  sureties,  he  is  his  own  pledge  and  security; 
what  others  luure,  is  his,  as  wdl  as  what  he  owns 
Umsdf ;  he  makes  himself  the  master  of  the  worid, 
fmd,  if  he  can  but  promise,  others  will  not  fear  ta 
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trust  The  Proi^et  tells  w,  7%eju$t  thtUl  Mm  dy 
Jkifhi  that  is,  not  onljr  by  d^endflWB  on  tiie  iHn>- 
vUlenoe  an^  pvem^es  that  God  hath  pfeatedto  qw^ 
maiiicat«  to  man;  b«t  al9o.  hy  the  crcidit,  the  e9te«m> 
f^  JTUit,  th«t  otbors  bear  tmfnan^  hiiH,  A  nwn 
who  XxKxi^  hu  wtnd,  t^  hu  eiwff^e.  t«achiW4tiK» 
to>e  false;  anfl  doubtlen*  Iwres  in«n  aogiy  t^ tbdv 
^ing  deceived,  and  shame  and  bate,  wiU  dw«ll  within 
him.  When  Alcitnades  met  Socrates  at  a  feast,  he 
confessed,  be  could  not  but  inwardly  blush  to  see  him. 
because  he  bod  not  perfiinned  what  be  promised  him. 
Instead  of  a  l^essiog,  which  our  dieots  «[pect,  hf 
perfi)nnance  of  what  we  promise,  we  throw,  by  the 
breach ^it,ftPurpo.andBcomupon them;  therh^m 
«re  by  us  quite  cut  off  and  d^troycd.  Solomon 
«f)nirea  us,  that  hope  but  d^fitrrei,  maMh  the  heart 
fid;  but,wl)enitisfilHtrat«d.  weoftenfiad,itkiBs. 
And  it  is  prahaUy  in  thif  aeaw,  that  Job  conipaMff 
the  Miiag  of  bc^  Ijo  the  giving  up  of  the  ^^usal. 
Mamy  times,  a  iaaR'9  whole  stodc  of  tamSart  liea  on 
,|M  hope  of  a  pnMnw.  wbidb  when  it  is  broken,  his 
Mtobtq^hold  is  gone.  He  dotli  .not  wisely  consult  his 
own  safety,  who  is  prevailed  iqxm  to  bmak  fail  weed. 
That  Mend  who  will  put  me  npon  the  violation  of 
my  word,  does  rob  me  of  both  my  integrity  «nd 
honour;  and  what  a  carcass  then  is  man,  when  these 
two,  are  gone?  They  are  the  royal  enagns  pf 
ki|n8|^;.th^3«  win  be  zsvorenae  p^  while  these 
keep  about  us  i  but.  whoa  we  an  enee  dlnobed  of 
then*  v«  meet  contempt  frmalL  .When  Tissaphemes 
.    .)uidbrokefttii9ti«eelie.hKlna«lewithkngAgerfkii«, 
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Agerilaiis  sent  ambassadors  to  him,  to  give  him 
thanks,  for  hairing  broken  his  promise,  bj  which  he 
made  the  gods  his  enemies.     Nor  is  it  a  wonder,  that 
the  ftilure  of^  a  promise  should  so  startle  us :  since 
dl  the  stress  of  life  lies  on  it.    For  almost  four 
thousand  years,  what  had  the  world  to  live  on,  but 
the  promises  of  the  Messiah?    And  since  then,  what 
is  it  we  have  for  Heaven,  but  the  prbmise,  upon  fidth 
to  be  admitted  in  it  ?  So  that  the  weight  of  all  depends 
upon  a  promise :  and,  if  that  should  fail,  we  have  no 
other  refuge,  and  must  fiedl  to  misery.     Certainly, 
there  is  the  same  equity  in  all  just  promises,  though 
they  be  not  of  equally  great  concern ;  so  that  we 
ought  to  be  as  careful  to  keep  our  word,  as  we  would 
be,  to  preserve  our  happiness ;  and  much  rather,  be 
dow  in  making  promises,  than  backward  in  performing 
them.    It  is  no  shame,  with  reason,  to  refiise  a 
petition ;  but  it  is  a  shame,  having  once  promised  to 
'do  a  thidg,  not  to  make  it  good.    He  cheats  his 
Mends,  destroys  himself,  and  gratifies  his  enemies, 
that  loosdy  promises,  and  is  ne^gent  in  performing. 
Promises  may  get  Mends ;  but  it  is  performance  tiiat 
jnust  nurse  and  keep  them. 


OP     LAW. 


It  is  the  bridle  of  the  human  beast,  whereby  he  is 
held  from  starting  and  from  stumbling  in  his  way.  It 
is  the  hedge  on  either  side  the  road,  which  hinder 
hitB  ^m  breaking  mto  other  men's  property.    A  man 
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had  as  well  live  in  Egypt  among  all  the  ten  plagueg, 
as  in  the  world  among  the  wicked>  without  law  to 
defend  Mm.  It  is  every  man's  civil  armour,  that 
guards  him  from  the  gripes  of  rapine.  And  indeed, 
it  is  for  this  chiefly,  that  laws  are  of  use  among  men; 
for  the  wise  and  good  do  not  need  them  as  a  guide, 
but  as  a  shield ;  they  can  live  dvilly  and  orderly, 
though  there  were  no  law  in  the  world.  And  though 
wise  and  good  men  invented  laws,  they  were  fo(ds  and 
widied  men  that  put  them  upon  the  study.  To  rule. 
such  wild  cattle,  there  needed  both  the  judgment  and 
the  wit  of  the  best  and  ablest,  to  find  out  ways  to 
trammel  them,  and  keep  them  within  ordeily  bounds. 
And  foreseeing  that  those  ways  were  like  enough  to 
be  slighted  by  the  ignorant  and  scornful ;  to  put  the 
more  r^^ard  and  countenance  upon  their  laws,  and 
the  observance  of  them,  they  pretended  to  recdve 
them  &om  some  deity,  of  whom  men  stood  in  awe, 
and  feared  to  offend.  Hence  it  was  that  Minos 
wnong  the  Cretans,  affirmed  that  he  had  discourse 
with  Jupiter ;  and  Lycurgus,  that  he  had  taken  his 
code  from  Apollo;  Numa,  faia,  from  the  goddess 
Egeria ;  Mahomet,  his,  from  his  pigeon  whispering 
him  into  an  ecstasy,  as  coming  from  some  sacred 
spirit  And  Moses  declares  the  two  tables  to  have 
been  received  from  God  himself  in  Mount  Sinai. 
And  surely,  it  adds  vigour  to  our  compliance  with 
ClirisUanity,  that  we  know  our  Blessed  Saviour  to  be 
the  Son  of  the  Most  High,  and  to  be  God  as  wdl  as 
man.  It  is  mogt  certain,  that  the  or^;inal  of  all  laws 
is  divine ;  and  though  at  the  first  creation,  God  gave 
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iic»t  malt  a  ifhitten  law:  yet^  he  gave  htm  alMr  pttote, 
and  inscribed  it  in  his  healt,  that  hf  those  inward 
dictates,  lit  might  be  guided  and  regulated  in  the 
course  of  his  life. 

Among  the  lEndent  Druids,  it  was  absolutely  for- 
bidden to  raster  their  laws  in  writing.  And,  Caesar, 
in  his  Gallic  wars,  gives  us  two  reasons  for  it.  Ote 
.was,  that  their  mysteries  might  not  come  to  be  pro^ 
fkned  by,  and  rendered  common  to,  the  vulgar ;  the 
other,  that  not  being  written,  they  might  be  the  more 
careful  to  carry  them,  in  their  thoughts  and  memory. 
It  was  also,  doubtless,  intended  by  the  rulers  to  pre- 
serve their  own  authority,  to  induce  the  peojde  to 
have  recourse  to  them,  and  to  have  a  reverence  and 
esteem  for  their  judgments.  It  likewise  often  falk 
out,  that  what  is  written,  though  it  were  a  good  law, 
when  made;  yet,  by  the  emergency  of  affairs,  afld 
the  mutable  condition  of  men  and  times,  it  become 
defective,  and  necessary  to  be  altered.  And  we  find 
it  to  be  evidently  true,  that,  as  where  there  are  manj 
physicians,  there  are  many  diseases ;  so  where  there 
are  many  laws,  there  are  many  enormities.  Tliat 
nation  which  swarms  with  law,  and  lawyers,  certmly 
abounds  with  vice  and  cohiiption.  Where  you  find 
much  fowl  resort,  you  may  be  sure  there  is  no  wittt 
of  either  water,  mud,  or  weeds. 

In  the  beginnings  of  thriving  states,  when  they  are 
more  industrious  and  simple,  they  have  the  fbwest 
laws.  Rome  itself  had,  at  first,  but  twdvd  tddei : 
but,  afterwards,  how  infinitely  did  thdf  lnwjt  bcreHie ! 
Old  states,  lake  old  bodies  wilt  hi  suM'  to  codtitct 
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<liiieiuw :  and  wbere  the  law-makeA  aie  mmfr  tht 
laws  will  nerer  be  few.  That  nation  is^  in  the  beil 
state,  which  has  the  fewest  laws,  and  those  good> 
Variety  011I7  multipliea  snares.  And  oftentimes, 
wboi  the  law  did  not  intend  it,  men  are  made  guU^ 
by  the  pleader's  oratory,  which  is  exerted  eiUiCT  to 
diq>lay  Ma  eloquence,  to  advance  his  practice,  or,  out 
of  mastery,  to  carry  his  cause.  To  go  to  law,  is,  for 
two  persons  to  kindle  a  fire  at  their  own  cost,  to 
vann  others,  and  singe  themselves  to  dndera. 
Because  they  cannot  agree  as  to  what  is  truth  and 
equity,  they  will  both  agree  to  unplume  themsdre^ 
that  others  may  be  stuck  with  their  feathers. 

The  Apostte  throws  the  brand  of  simple  on  tboie 
who,  by  striving  this  way,  consume  both  their  peaot^ 
tiieir  treasure,  and  their  time ;  and  expose  a  game  to 
the  paddng  and  the  shuffling  of  others,  when  they 
nugjit  soberly  cut,  and  deal  the  cards  themselves 
Is  there  none  wise  enough  to  compound  businesses 
without  calUng  in  the  crafty,  and  the  cunning?  Or 
is  there  none  who  has  wisdom  sufficient  to  moderate 
a  little,  that  he  may  save  a  great  deal  more  ? 

A  law-suit  is  like  a  building ;  we  cast  up  the  charge 
in  grora,  and  under-redcon  it :  but  bdng  in  for  it,  we 
are  trained  tUxtag  through  several  items,  till  we  can 
neither  bear  ihe  account,  nor  leave  off,  though  we 
have  a  mind  to  it  The  anxiety,  the  trouMe,,the 
attendance,  the  hazard,  the  checks,  the  vexatious 
ddays,  the  surreptitious  advantages  against  as,  the 
defeats  of  hope,  the  falseness  of  pretcaiding  firiesdtf, 
the  interests  o£  parties,  the  negligence  ttf  i^ents,  and 
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the  des^s  of  ridn  upon  us,  do  put  us  upon  a  combat 
against  dl  that  can  plague  poor  man;  or  else  we 
must  lie  down,  be  trodden  upon,  be  kicked  and  die« 

If  men  could  coolly  have  their  business  dispatdied, 
md  rightly  judged ;  no  doubt,  in  things  of  weight, 
the  decision   would  be  profitable.     And  this  does 
sometimes  happen ;  for  undoubtedly,  there  are  those 
in  the  profession  of  the  law,  who  are  the  light  and 
wonder  of  the  age ;  who  have  knowledge  and  inte- 
grity ;  and  being  versed  in  books  and  men,  in  the 
noUe  arts  of  justice,  and  of  prudence,  are  fitter  for 
judgment,  and  the  due  settling  the  afiiEurs  of  the 
world,  than  any  other  men.     A  faithful  advocate  can 
never  sit  without  clients.     Nm*  do  I  believe,  that  that 
man  could  lose  by  it,  in  the  end,  who  would  not 
undertake  a  cause,  he  knew  not  honesb     In  all 
pleadings,  foul  language,  malice,  impertinence,  and 
recriminations,  are  ever  to  be  avoided.     The  causey 
more  than  the  man,  is  to  be  defended.     Overpower- 
ing oratory  ought  not  to  be  practised;  torrents  of 
words  often  bear  down  even  the  trophies  of  truth. 

It  is  not  good  to  be  too  severe,  or  to  enforce  too 
rigorously,  the  observation  of  every  petty  and  penal 
law :  in  charity,  there  is  something  to  be  allowed  to 
ignorance,  and  custom.  Blood  and  treasure  ought  to 
be  but  sparingly  taken.  Those  lawyers  who  aie 
sedulous  to  press  penalties,  are  little  better  than  parse 
beadles. 

So  far  law  may  be  compared  to  war,  that  it  is  a 
last  rescttt,  and  ought  never  to  be  used,  but  when  aH 
other  means  do  fail ; — and  then  the  pleaders  ought  to 
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hc^  themaelves^  to  that.  He  who  nndicates  tjie  ia.yif, 
does,  no  >mia  wrong :  but  be  that  digresaeth  to  imftx- 
tiioenciies  or  the  peraotial  stains  of  men,  is  rather  a  fly 
tb^  buz2es>  and. sucks  the  wound^  than  achanqiioD 
for  taratb,  or  a  hornet  to  keep  the  head  of  justice 
wbol^.  /      . . 


OF    CONSCIENCE. 

It  is  the  blushing  part  of  the  soul,  that  will  colour 
and  kick  ut  ererj  little  crumb  that  goes  awry  against 
its  swallow; — and  we  can  neither  ooBeh  it,  nor  be  rid 
of  it.  '  It  is  a-  kind  of  inwanl  dcdtj ;  it  will  be  with 
us,  whereaoever  we  are,  aDd-wdll  see  us,  in  whatever 
we  do.  It  can.  give  us  -rest,  in  lio^t'  bufferings ;  and 
can  vhip  ub,'ui  themidBt  of  linjust  appbusCs.  -  It  is 
the  guard  that  God  bath  left  us,  to  preeeirve  us  from 
the  darts  of  sin ;  and  the  beadle  that  oorrectB  us,  if 
Jit  we  will  be  sinningt.  But  that  which  moat  men 
pret«ad  to  be  conscience,  is  at  best  but  a  present 
persuasion,  opinion,  interest,  or  coniipted  judgment 
How  many  have  we  known,  who  have  held  it  a 
heiilous  oflence  to  eat  flesh  in  Lent,  or  upon  pro- 
hituted  days,  that  aiUrwards  have  been  brou^t, 
-  without  a  check  ctf  ooosdence,  familiarly  to. do  it? 
Custom,  wears  it. quite  out,  terror  frightens  it,  know- 
ledge alters  .it,  interest  sways  it.  .So  that,  in  fact, 
the  main  force  Of  it,  rests  in  a  right  understanding 
and  inte^ty. 

While  thii^  remain  in  dispute,  and  by  reason  of 
their  intricacy,  cannot  clearly  be  determined,  surely 
B  £ 
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obstiiiate  mind.  He  dissolves  the  bonds  of  govern* 
inent,  who  spurns  at  public  edicts:  refractoriness 
usherii  in  confusion.  Though  Abraham,  in  humanity, 
could  hot  be  justified  in  sacrificing  his  son ; '  yet,  as 
he  iniplidtly  gaVe  up  himself  to  the  obedience  of  his 
superior,  God ;  he  is  highly  commended,  for  being 
ready  to  do  it 


OP     CIVILITY. 
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fLEBS  they  be  of  passionate  natures,  the  greatest 
Spirits,  and  those  of  the  best  and  noblest .  breeding, 
are  ever  the  most  respectful  and  obsequious  in  their 
garb,  and  the  most  observant  and  grateful  in  their 
language  to  all.  This  we  may .  build  upon :  that 
men  of  the  most  staid  judgments  are  persons  of  the 
lUghest  ciyili ty .  They  think,  to  displease  is  contrary 
to^  the  proper  interest^t  of  man :  nature  having  made 
liliki  communicable  and  sociable.  To  be  rude  or 
Ibolish  is  the  badge  of  a  weak  mind,  and  of  one 
^ficient  in  the  conversive  quality  of  man.  The 
4iobIest  natures  are  the  more  universally  good.  The 
li^e  refuses  not,  as  well  to  warm  the  b^gar  as  the 
prince.  The  water  bears,  as  well  the  carrick  as  the 
tork ;  the  earth  to  all  allows  her  bearing  bosom  ;  the 
equal  air  as  equally  serveth  all ;  and  the  bright  aun, 
without  distinction,  shines  upon  us.  To  occasion  a 
quarrel  is  a  thing  of  reprdach.  And  if  a  wise  man 
has  unawares  provoked  one,  it  lies  in  the  mind,  as 
mercury  does  in  the  body,  ceasing  not  to  work  tiU  it 
quite  be  got  out.     It  is  not  for  one  gentleman  to 
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aptak  lo  another  what  shall  b^t  either  diame  or 
SBger,  or  call  up  either  a  Uush  or  frown.  And  if 
there  be  a  necessity  to  displease,  we  ought  to  do  it  aa 
nurses  do  with  children,  when  they  are  to  give  them 
what  is  bitter,  smear  it  in  honey  or  roll  it  in  sugar, 
that  even  the  palate  (if  possible)  may  not  be  offended. 
When  the  dying  Aristotle  was  solicited  by  his  scho- 
lars to  dedare  his  successor,  among  whom  there  were 
two  especially  of  more  eminent  merit  than  the  rest, 
Theophnutus  a  Lesbian,  and  Menedemus  a  Rhor 
dian ;  be  called  for  the  wine  of  both  those  places, 
pretending  to  drink  his  last  farewell  with  his  scholars 
before  he  died.  He  tasted  the  wine  of  Rhodes  and 
commended  it  both  as  sound  and  pleasant :  then 
tasting  that  of  Lesbos,  he  commended  both,  as  excelr 
lently  good,  but  that  of  Lesbos  to  be  the  more  deli- 
cious :  by  which  they  understood,  he  meant,  that 
Tbeophrastus  was  to  succeed  him : — so  by  commendipg 
both,  he  tacitly  preferred  the  one,  without  the  least 
disparagettient  to  the  other.  And  in  religion,  this  wiU 
hold  as  well  as  in  m(H^ty  and  the  common  conver- 
sation of  the  world.  Jacob  we  know  to  have  been  a 
person  elect  and  in  grace  with  Gk)d  himself,  and 
though  Esau  were  a  prophane  person,  and  had  SQld 
his  birth-right  to  his  younger  brother,  whereby  the 
privil^es  of  primc^eniture  were  lost,  and  his  right 
in  the  sacred  Covenant  disputable,  if  not  vacated ; 
yet,  when  Jacob  intended  to  meet  him,  because  he 
was  a  great  man,  and  in  the  nature  of  a  petty  prince, 
and  in  some  kind  a  general,  (for  he  had  a  band  of 
four  hundred  men,)  he  first  sends  him  a  noble  pre- 
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sent  of  ittany  numerous  fksigts :  find  odtnnmnded  la$ 
servants,  wheti  Esau  tnqiUred  #hose  thej  were,  Umi* 
they  should  say,  tfaey  were  a  present  fo/r  my  Latd 
iSsau^  sent  kim/ridM  hii  servant  Jacob :  and  when  he 
Mmself  eatne  neair  Mm,  he  hotted  himse^Beten  Onisi 
to  ike  gnmnd  npon  hii/  approalch  to  Ins  brbtiier :  M 
hi^  retitke  tfiat  followed  fam^  the  imBdmaids  and 
their  drildrto^  Leah  md  her  childrto,  Jesbpb  and 
Raehel,  00  of  0tem  aim  bowed  theniselms:  and 
after  that^  in  di^otn*se  he  complimented  him  seTsral 
time^ ,  with^  Let  me  find  graie  in  Uvs  sight  of  wtg 
Lord;  atxd  th^*elbre  have  I  seen  thy  fade»  as  thdi^ 
1  had  seen  the  fat;e  of  God.  David,  thou^  he  wal 
anointed  and  designed  king;  yet^  Whed  he  met  Prinee 
Jonathan^  he  feU  on  his  face  three  timest  aisd  Inwed 
himself  td  th^  ground.  The  Shunainite  fell  ai  thfc 
Prophet  Elisha's  feH,  and  bowed  hers&j^  te  As 
ground.  The  widow  of  Tekoa  tdd  David ;  as  im 
angel  (f  God,  so  is  nnf  Lord  Ote  King.  Thoogk 
Daring  Were  a  pagfin  prittce,  and  had  (tfaoogfa  mh 
vHHingly)  yet  nnjMtly>  pemiitted  Daniel  ia  the  liM' 
d^h :  yet  lis  sooii  ^  he  was  out,  his  language  was, 
O  King,  U^e  for  ever.  In  the  New  T^stdment^  ^ 
I^aul  begins  his  cdttipliitient  with,  King  ji^ripfiO. 
And  When  Festud  charge  him  ^vrongfulfy  iprikh 
being  mad,  his  return  was  nbt  revilii^,  nor  reenni- 
nation,  but,  I  am  not  mads  'n^'OSt  noble  Psslms.  Cer- 
taihly,  in  those  Eastern  parte  of  th^  worlds  tfao^jh 
they  Us^  not  to  uncov'er  the  head,  yet  the  ordiMiy 
bowing  of  the  body  vrsi  ^Uitalent  to  the  puttml^  off 
the  hat  With  us ;  but  bowing  down  t6  the  ground, 


ytith  40  ^Me  ro^tonttiDnvi  ww  far  beyood  ow  pnici- 
^  <tf  wop^wiqg;  «A(|  d^w%94e^  well  new  (Oi  « 
Micred  v«Q^^^99.  Aad  the  chetorical  addteasei. 
^ri(h  the  lijWtQiizaUe  epittiet^  given  to  (heir  p^nicms. 
were  far  bejond  tlw  appetlaUons  that  are  u^  in  our 
days  ;  yet  are  we  commanded  to  use  to  every  man 
the  respects  that  are  due  to  his  place  and  quality. 
God  himself  caUs  men  to  honourable  places,  and 
doubtless  wh^re  he  is  pleased  to  bestow  it,  we  ought 
xwt  ^  deny  it.  Rend&r  to  aU.  their  dues,  hoao^r  to 
^b^  fu)noifr  belongs-  When  our  blessed  Saviour, 
vrhft  Vx4«  uppA  him  1;he  form  of  a  servant,  was  liviqg 
Wqoiig  (be,  J^wb*  thougib  they  bated  hi«  doctrine,  mi 
^  ^  P0lidfimued  bi*  person,  y^  their  common  sidur 
tfi^ica] fr^  ^1^^  Rahhani,  master;  and  when  i^ 
tfOBour  to  bis  descenf,  as  allied  to  the  crown,  h^  way 
filled  tltq  soQ  of  David,  he  gave  no  check  to  the 
^i\Bi  b^t  iQ  4obn  xiij.  he  tells  them.  Ton  call  tjtf 
fftfff^t  o^  poH  fon  vxU.  So  that  we  may  safdly 
p^clyde,  -tht^t  bel^viour,  rnde  and  <4owni8h,  and 
indeed  u^ichiistiaa,  in  keeping  on  the  bat  before 
lobbies,  fnagistrotes,  ^iqgs*  and  superiors  (with  that 
niigular  way  of  thouiifg^  mra.  and  no(  o^ng  their 
titles)  epmet  not  $t)m. Scripture,  or  any  example  of 
ibe  peop]e  of  God,  but  from  soine  who,  under  the 
]N«tei9oe  of  piety  fqd  the  Spirit,  ^alk  contrary  tq 
fhe  practice  of  the  feithiuL  The  Apostle  com- 
ij^^ffi^  i^  fo  tyibmit  ourselves  to  every  ordinance 
^f  mt^fir  ibfi  Ij^d't  »okp,  as  yielding  comj^nce, 
)ff>t  9^  mt^  for  qur  own  ends,  but  purely  out  .of 
Cpnspieace*  as  beipft  a  constitution  ordained  by  God 
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him^lfi  whose  wisdom  established  the  world;  not 
only  in  the  larger  fr^me,  whetfe  naturally  every  thing 
subsides  to  what  is  superior,  hut  evien  in  every  pro- 
vince, and  each  particular,  where  government  and 
obedience  perpetuates  the  harmony  of  eSL 


OP   THE    UNCERTAINTY    OP   PAME. 

A  GOOD  fame  is  as  the  beams  about  the  sun,  tyt  the 
glory  about  a  holy  picture,  that  shews  it  to  be  a 
saint.     Though  it  be  no  essential^dl,  ii  risifeaf  jBtom 
the  body  of  that  virtue,  which  cannot  choose  but 
shine  and  give  a  light  through  all  the  clouds  of  error 
and  destruction.     And  though  sometimes  the  mists 
and  vapoiu^  of  the  lower  earth  impede  the  li^ht  it 
gives ;  yet,  there  will  be  apparent  rays,  that  Aew 
there  is  dessert  unseen,  which  yields  those  gleams  of 
brightness  to  the  whole  horizon,  that  it  moves  and 
shines  in.     The  philosopher  Bion  was  pleased  to  call 
good  fame,  the  mother  of  years;    for  it'  g^ves  a 
kind  of  perpetuity,  when  aB  of  us  else  is  gohie.     And 
indeed,  it  /nay  as  well  be  the  daughter  of  years ; 
for  they  are  not  to  be  obtained,  but  by  tfic^  con- 
tinued succession  of  noble  actions.     They  are  among 
all  the  externals  of  life,  one  of  the  best,  yet'  bne  of 
the  brittlest  and  most  fading  blessings,  and  the  hardest 
both  to  get  and  keep.  '  That  which  is  not  gain^; 
but  .by  a  settled  habit  of  eminent  virtues^^  by  one 
short  vicious  action,  may  be  lost  for  ever;     The  ill 
success  of  an  affair,  the  reverse  of  fortune,  the  eleva- 
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tion  (^  a  Action,  or  depression  of  a  part/,  A  mistake 
of  judgment,  or  the  craft  of  a  subtil  juggler,  bow  it 
alters  quite  the  sound  of  fame's  loud  tmmpet  ?  Like  a 
beauty,  drawn  hy  some  great  artist's  hand,  one  dash 
from  a  rude  pencil,  turns  it  to  a  Gorgon.  If  it  could 
hot  be  lost,  but  upon  certainties ;  if  it  were  in  our 
own  keeping ;  or,  if  not  in  our  own,  in  the  hands  of 
the  wise  and  honest ;  it  would  be  possible  to  preserre 
our  reputation  pure.  But,  Ihe  misery  is,  that  it  rests 
upon  probabilities;  wlncb,  as  they  are  bard  to  di»i 
prove,  so  it  is  easy  to  make  others  believe ;  that  it  is 
in  the  hands  of  others,  not  ourselves  ;  inthe  custody, 
not  of  the  discreet  and  g6od  only,  but  of  the  simj^ 
also,  the  artful,  and  the  vile :  who,  thoUgfa  they  can- 
not make  us  worse  to  oureelves,  yet  how  foul  and 
sullied  may  they  render  us  to  others:  with  an  uil- 
favourable  character,  we  get  a  taint  that  spoils  oiur 
whitest  innocence :  witit  designing: men,  we  are  not 
what  we  ue,  but  by  sudi  lights  are  seen^  as  th^ 
wiU  please  to  shew  us  in  ;  and  with  the  ample,  we 
are  left  naked,  that  we  may  be  exposed  to  shame. 
Some  are  gilded  over,  so  that  the  world  is  cheated  iti 
them.  SfHtie  are  gold  within,  and  by  the  igndraat 
atid  unskUful,  are  taken  fbr  brasr  or  copper.  To 
vindicate  us  from  the  stain  of  these,  there  is  no 
remedy  but  a  constant  careful  discretion.  We  are  in 
the  world,  as  men  in  a  town  besieged ;  if  we  be  not 
always  upon  our  guard,  we  have  so  many  enemies 
to  assaS  us,  that  we  may  be  soon  surprised.  A  care- 
less watch  invites  the  vigilant  foe ;  and  by  our  own 
remissness,  we  contribute  to  our  own  defamation. 
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We  must  be  wary,  as  weU  of  words  as  actions 
Sometiines  a  short  laconic  stobbing  speech^  destroTs 
tiie  &bric  cS  a  well-built  haxe.  ft  was  Ihe  advice  of 
the  sober  Epictetus^  Thai  tha^e  nAo  desired  to  hear 
^U^ekciM fa^leoin  weU  fixritisour 

speech  as  w^  as  deedi»  that  diarm  the  ears,  and 
lead  the  heartsi  of  others.  Even  aU  the  art  Tiberius 
was  nia3ter  of,  could  nerer  so  dis^ise  his  inward 
raaoonr^  but,  that  through  his  own  expressions,  it 
would  oft  break  out  Nor  is  it  enough  that  we 
be  really  good;  we  must  not  eeemtM>  be  HI.  Appear^ 
ance  alone  which  in  good,  is  too  little^  is  in  evil,  far 
too  much.  It  is  not  enough  to  live  well,  we  must  so 
reflate  our  tongue,  as  to  be  well  epoien  of.  Our 
fiiends  may  know  us  bjr  the  things  they  see^  bat 
strai^rs  judge  us  by  the  things  they  hear.  As  that 
is  most  likely  to  be  truth,  wherein  all  the  differing 
parties  do  agree :  so,  that  £une  is  likeBest  to  Iss^ 
and  to  be  real,  wherein  fiiends  aild  enemies,  atrangen 
and  fiuniliars,  shall  join  and  concur;  and  whewn 
words  and  aetione  shall  not  cross  and  run  ooimter, 
The  one  is  as  a  healthful  habit  and  a  good  conh 
plexion ;  the  o4iher^  as  a  handsome  carriage  and  a 
pleasing  countenance.  The  first  and  best  way  to 
procure  a  good  rqiutation,  is  a  good  life ;  the  next 
i%  good  discourse  and  behaviour.  Though  when  sQ 
k  done,  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  others,  whether  we 
shall  enjoy  it  or  na  It  will  therefore  be  but  a  fond 
thing  to  be4oo  greedy  of  that,  which  when  we  have 
gotten,  we  may  lose,  in  spite  of  ourselves. 
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THAT  fHE  PRESENT  TmBS  ARE  NOT  WORSE  TBAJT 
THE  FORMER. 

It  is  ibe  Preadiear's  precept  t)»t  a  nan  thouldoot 
saf,  mhy  is  it,  that  the  former  days  vere  better  thAp 
theK?  for  be  does  not  inquire  wisely  of  these  thioga. 
Some  have  confined  its  af^dicatitm,  to  those  who 
smart  under  present  tronUes;  sopasaioiii  rather  tluMi 
rcftkon.  beget&  the  complaint.  Others,  limit  it,  tp 
tbe  comparing  the  Law  with  the  Gospd.;  and  then, 
there  ia  no  doubt,  if  any  be  ju<^  beudes  the  Jew* 
he  mntt  be  condemned  of  follj,  who  wouhl  pie£er 
the  times  of  Motes^  under  the  load  of  eeremonitW 
■hadowa,  before  those  since  Christ,  wherein  the  joke 
is  taken  off,  and  the  cloud  irraiUated  with  the  shine 
of  Evangelical  truth.  So  that  we  maj  ooofideat^ 
ackdawledge  thatmemornble  sajring  of  jGpeas  Sylvius, 
that  althoagh  the  Christian  religiMi  had  nerer  been 
GonfimiBd  by  mirades,  yet,  it  desnred  to  be  em- 
braced, &nd  would  have  been  tAkcti  up,  by  loen,  far 
the  very  hoaesty  that  it  carries  With  it.  But  uOGe 
this,  was  written  in  Solamn's  tinke,  to  hug  befOK 
the  comidg  of  onr  fafeased  Saviour  atnong  us,  we  majr 
behere  he  meant  H  more  unifreriBlly,  both  <^  tbe 
pastand  future  courses  of  the  worid.^  And  surely, 
if  ^e  examine  aU.  fhitags  ina  jwdioious  scale,  we  shall 
fiudi  we  do  not  wiidy,  when  fre  indulge  in  the  com- 
phunt  and  censure,  notit^  iii  the  text.  Humw 
natnre  is  more  senile  of  sniart  in  suffermg;  than  of 
pleasure  in  n^dog ;  and  preseot  eoduraooes  ea^ 
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engross  our  thoughts.     We  cry  out,  for  a  little  pain ; 
while  we  only  smile,  for  a  great  deal  of  contentment 
And  hence  we  blame  the  present,  for  a  little  pressure ; 
and  pass  over  all  those  advantages,  and  causes  of 
satis&ction,  which  belong  to  the  age  in  which  we 
live.      Nor  indeed  are  the  pungencies  of  forma* 
times,  in  the  comprehension  of  our  view,  but  at  a 
distance,  and  only  known  to  us,  by  some  records, 
that  have  picked  out  only  what  was  extraordinary^ 
So  like  promontories  at  sea  which  are  fipr  off,  they 
lo6k  high,  and  all  the  country,  as  if  it  were  an  elevate 
ihountain ;  but  if  we  were  to  get  to  land,  we  should 
find  them  of  the  same  altitude  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  world  we  have  seen.     It  is  true,  there  are 
sometimes  intervals  of  virtue  and  vice ;  indinaticms 
to  wars  and  propensions  to  peace.     The  Sybarites 
had  a  vein  of  delicacy;  the  Spartans  a  strain  of  arms; 
Athens  had  her  arts  and  learning;  and  Scythia's 
fame  was  barbarism.    And  in  the  same  country,  ate 
age  runs  upon  one  thing,  and  ahother  nqjlects,  what 
ih  former  times,  had  been  courted,  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  self-same  climate.     But  these,  being  but  in 
parts,  if  the  whole  be  summed  up  together,  we  shall 
find  the  proportion  of  all,  to  be  much  about  the  same 
fathom  that  the  world  was  at,  bdbre.     If  the  present 

age  exceed,  former  ages,  in  some  particulars;  we 

It- 

ihay  read,  of  former  ages,  which,  in  other  particulars, 
exceeded  us.  If  we  have  inventions  of  newer  date, 
with  us;  they,  certainly,  had  others,  which,  now  to 
us,  are  lost.  And  if  we  survey  the  vices  oi  foregoing 
times,  they  will  appear  more  barbarous,  and  more 
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epidemical,  than  such,  as  now  flame  in  the  world. 
We  look  upon  it  as  the  wonder  of  vice  to  this  day, 
that  a  stranger  could  not  come  to  Sodom,  but  the 
more  than  brutiah  citizens  must  bum  in  a  sordid  lust, 
which  was  so  foul,  that  nothing  but  fire  and  brimstone 
<x>uld  pui^  the  world  from  the  stench  of  it.  After 
this,  among  the  Egyptians  was  that,  of  the  strawless 
tax.  The  Grecians,  under  the  wisest  of  their  law- 
givers, ^proved  of  cunning  thievery;  and  drinking 
was  such  a  vice  among  them,  that  even  the  gram- 
mar lost  its  sense  by  their  debauchery ;  the  signifi- 
cation of  pergrtseari,  being  to  be  mad  with  drink. 
Have  we  any  so  vain  as  Xerxes,  who  thought  to 
whip  the  sea  into  calmness  ?  or  so  prodigal  as  Alex- 
ander, who,  as  Plutarch  tells  us,  spent  twelve  millions 
of  talents  upon  Hepheestion's  funeral ;  a  sum  so  great, 
that  it  is  a  question  whether,  at  that  time,  the 
revenue  of  the  world  could  afford  it  ?  Among  the 
Jews,  who,  by  their  religion,  pretended  to  such  pre- 
cisenesa,  we  find  incest,  fratricide,  parricide,  treason, 
oppression ;  and  cruelty,  to  the  cutting  men  with 
saws,  and  killing  one  another,  for  the  play  and  sport 
for  princes.  Absalom,  a  younger  son,  and  the  prince 
of  a  petty  province,  bad  his  fifty  footmen  dashing  by 
his  chariot  side.  Lucius  Flonis  tells  us  of  the  G^man 
women,  who,  in  battle,  made  their  children  their 
weapons ;  and  would  fling  their  own  naked  sprawling 
infants,  in  the  face  of  those  they  fought  with,  that 
the  horror  of  the  thing,  might  daunt  the  Roman 
eoun^.  Und^  Titus,  who,  for  the  sweetness  of 
his  disposition,  was  cried  up  by  the  Romans,  as  the 
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worlds  delicipus  ^ewel;  ihere  nrere  no  less  than  fire 
hundred  persoAs,  eyery  day  while  the  si^^e  was 
strict,  crucified  before  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  tiU 
t\^y  wanted  not  only  crosses,  but  room  to  set  them 
in«  There  were  eleven  hundred  thousand  slain,  nine 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  captives,  {^nd  many 
alive  ripped  up  with  bloody  hands,  in  hope  to  find 
among  the  ordure  of  tJie  body,  the  gold  they  so  mudi 
coveted.  Was  there  ever  since  then,  any  thing  hke 
the  iten  persecutions?  Was  there  any  thing  but 
Nero's  luixury,  equal  to  Neco's  cruelty  ?  and  yet, 
Bomitian,  in  oneipartiouhr,  outdid  him ;  he  loved  to 
feed  his  ejres,  and  «ee  those  tiHrtures,  Nero  imt  com* 
manded.  Where  ^have  we  now  a  Licinius  LucuUus, 
who,  at  once,  put  twenty  thousand  of  the  Caucan  to 
the  sword,  contrary  to  the  articles  of  their  o^ita- 
lation?  or,  like  the  famous  Augustus, '  who  at  one 
time  in  Perusia,  sacrificed  three  hundred  of  ibe 
jHancipal  citizens,^ at  the  altar  of  his  unde  Jidius. 
Tiberius  woiiU  cause  men  to  be  fiUed  with  wine, 
then  tie  them  up  firoin  urine,  that  their  t4Nrmeot 
might  swell  with  their  bodies.  Suetonius  records  it 
of  Caligula,  that  it  was  common  for  him  to  brand 
with  marks  of  infamy,  the  most  honoured  and 
deserving  persons ;  then,  to  condemn  them  to  the 
mines,  rimt  them  up  in  cages,  expose  them  to  beasts, 
or  saw  them  through  the  middle. 

The  covetousness  of  those  times,  was  as  great,  as 
tihe  crneltaes  of  tdiem.  It  was  crime  enough  to  pos- 
sess weidth  with  virtue.  Accusations  were  •  not  fbr 
offisnees,  but  &r  confiscations.     Men,  towiis^  and 
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temides,  esciqied  not  from  being  rifled :  j6t  tiai,  it^ 
pradamt  »on  6b  deiietam ;  to  enrich  the  oo«irt  with 
C!ain,aottoeinpty  theconunonveslthof  vice.  Marcus 
AntoniiB  is  one  year,  from  the  Leaser  AaU  odty, 
raised  two  hundred  thousand  talents.  And  for'their 
hixuiy,  their  drinking,  and  th^  feasting :  wfaoero' 
reads  their  stories,  shall  find  they  hav«  eutgcMie 
belief  oratinuiBg  sometimes  thirty<six  hauta  at  a 
meal,  with  the  interventions  only  of  lust  and  vomit- 
ii^.  Their  apparel  was  aometimes  onfy  tiffany ; 
thus  inverting  nature's  institution,  who  meant  it  to 
hide  shame ;  while  they  used  it  for  the  contrary. 
Seneca  speaks  thus  of  their  matrons:  iVe  adulterit 
quidem  plus  ■sui  i'm  cvhiado,  quam  in  publico  otteu- 
dunt.  They  had  nothing  of  weight  about  them,  but 
their  jewds.  Evoy  joint  of  every  finger,  had  its 
particular  loacL  to  carry.  They  had  their  wiuto*  and  • 
summer  rings ;  so  that,  by  the  sight  of  their  hand, 
you  might  tell  the  season,  though  you  fdt  neithra 
heat  nor  cold.  Hortensius  a  great  orator,  sued  his 
ftjlow  commissioner  for  disordering  a  plait  in  his 
robe.  And  they  had  th^  dinn^  uid  their  su^ier 
garments.  So  curious  were  they,  in  composiBg  their 
bair ;  so  costly  in  their  apparel,  diet,  servants,  house- 
hold-stuff, and  all  belonging  to  them;  that  if  we 
compare  the  excesses  of  those  thnes,  wiUi  the  petty 
vanitieB  of  ours,  there  will  af^ar  the  same  dtffereace 
as  between  a  court  and  cottage,  and  the  vast  ratten- 
■oa  of  their  enlaiged  empire,  and  the  small  drcura- 
femence  of  our  sin^e-moated  island.  Every  aatioD 
'  Ims  its  aenkhand  it«  declination.     Asnations  rise  hi 
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em^re,  they  enlai^  both  in  virtue  and  vice;  and 
they  sink  in  these,  as  they  decline  in  dominion. 
And  though,  as  to  themselves,  one  time  may  be 
either  better  or  worse  thiui  another:  yet,  take  the 
world  in  the  gross,  and  all  together,  and  thejre  is 
nothing  now  to  be  complained  of,  in  the  main,  but 
what  has  been  as  bad  if  not  worse,  heretofore.  Every 
nation  has  endured  oppression,  has  felt  tjrranny,  has 
admitted  treason,  and  has  trod  the  mazes  of  vice. 
Only  as  islanders  are  usually  the  most  nefiEuious,  we 
have,  in  one  thing  out-acted  all  the  lands,  the  sun 
did  ever  shine  upon : — ^A  prince  no  less  by  virtue 
and  glorious  parts,  than  by  right  of  inheritance  and 
descent  of  ancestry,  hath,  under  the  pretence  of 
abused  justice,  with  the  formality  of  misinterpreted 
law,  been  sentenced  (by  his  sworn  subjects  turned 
into  rebels)  to  a  decapitation ;  and,  as  a  tyrant,  put 
to  death,  because  he  ever  abhorred  to  be  one.  Crea- 
tion never  yet  saw  any  thing,  to  equal  it.  For  two 
pieces  of  treason  (the  Powder  and  the  Parliamental 
treason)  we  have  digged  lower  towards  hell,  than 
ever  yet,  did  any  other  people ;  as  if,  to  revenge  the 
attempt  of  the  one,  we  had  strained  to  gratify  the 
authors  of  it,  by  outdoing  them  in  the  other.  It 
would  appear  however,  on  a  general  view,  that  in 
other  particulars,  other  times  have  been  marked  by 
blacker  crimes,  than  ours ;  and  that  the  world  is 
rather  better  than  worse.  Wars,  rapine,  murd^, 
treason,  pride,  and  lust,  have  ever  been,  since  man 
was  man.  But,  in  regard  of  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tian religion,  I  believe  it  hath  so  wrought  upon  the 
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general  genius  of  the  world,  thitt  'it  is  not  so  auda- 
ciously, and  epidemically  vicious,  as  it  was,  in  the 
days  of  Paganism,  when  men  were  taught  by  their 
gods  to  be  loose,  and  less  than  men.  And  surely, 
these  considerations  may  so  for  {»evail  upon  the 
c^inioDs  of  men,  that,  though  they  may  be  sorry  the 
world  is  not  better,  yet,  compared  with  what  it  hath 
formeiiy  been,  they  need  not  wonder  that  it  is  now 
so  bad*  as  it  is. 


or    PEACE. 

M.T  men  knew  rightly,  how  to  value  peace,  this  lower 
world  might  be  an  empyreal  heaven ;  where  all  the 
motions  of  the  surrounding  orbs,  the  several  constel- 
lations, and  the  various  positions  of  the  stars  and 
planets,  produce  a  beauteous  chorus,  and  a  harmony 
truly  ravishing.  As  health  is  to  the  body,  so  peace 
is  to  the  soul.  What  is  wealth  or  wit  or  honour, 
when  want  of  health  shall  deprive  us  of  all  enjoy- 
ment in  them  ?  And  what  are  all  the  blandishments 
of  fortune,  when  war  shall  tear  them  away  from  us, 
and  trample  on  our  glory  ? 

Though  the  other  attributes  of  God  are,  no  doubt, 
beyond  our  comprehension ;  yet,  it  is  peace  which 
more  emphatically  is  said,  to  pass  all  our  understand- 
ing. Next  his  own  glory; — it  was  the  establishing  of 
this,  which  invited  Gk>d  from  heaven.  The  first 
branch  of  the  celestial  proclamation,  was.  Glory  be 
to  God  on  high;  the  next  was.  On  earth,  peace. 
This  is  the  cement  between  the  soul  and  the  Deity; 
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between  earth  and  heaven.  The  enjoymeot  of 
friends,  the  unprovement  of  arts,  the  sweetness  of 
nature's  delicacies,  the  fragrancj  of  fruits  and  flowers, 
the  prosperities  of  nations,  and  those  other  pleasing 
contentations,  which  stream  from  the  heroic  virtues, 
are  all  brought  in,  and  glorified  by  peace. 

The  drum  and  trumpet  which  in  war  sound  tenor 
and  astonishment,  in  peace  do  echo  mirth  imd  joUitj. 
Though  in  war^  we  sometimes  wear  the  victor^s 
wreath ;  yet,  it  is  often  purchased,  at  much  too  dear 
a  rate,  and  many  times,  the  conqueror's  garland 
crowns  the  captive's  hoful.  In  the  same  battle, 
Hannibal  confessed  that  though,  he  first,  was  con- 
queror ;  yet,  he  at  last,  was  overcome.  Though  he 
broke  Minutius'  forces;  he  was  forced  by  Fabius 
to  give  up  all  his  pahns.  Nor  does  it  often  &re 
better,  with  those  that  are  dependents  on  the  geperal, 
who  conmiands.  Victory,  not  seldom  produces  seve- 
rity. The  haughtiness  of  the  conqueror,  is  oft^i  to 
his  own  people,  less  tolerable,  than  the  triumphs  of 
the  enemy.  Success  inflames  the  blood  to  pride  and 
insolence ;  and  as  often  kindles  new,  as  it  concludes 
old  wars.  One  world  sufiiced  not  Alexander.  Nor 
could  all  the  Roman  territories  set  bounds  to  Caesar^s 
limitless  ambition. 

The  entrance  into  war,  is  like  to  that  of  hell ;  it  is 
gaping  wide  for  any  fool  to  enter  at.  But,  it  will 
require  a  Hercules,  with  all  his  labours,  to  redeem 
one,  once  engaged  in  it.  They  know  not  what  they 
part  with,  who  part  with  such  a -jewel,  as  peace; 
for  indeed,  if  we  consider  it ;  what  price  can  be  too 
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dear,  to  purchase  it  ?  We  bu^  off  all  the  open  force, 
and  sly  designs  of  malice,  and  we  entitle  ourselres  to 
all  the  good,  that  ever  was  for  man  intended. 
'  When  God  would  declare,  how  he  would  reward 
and  bless  the  good  man,  be  finds  out  that,  which  most 
may  crown  his  hapisuiess.  He  tells  us,  he  loUl  make 
M*  enemiea  at  peace  wtih  him.  Securely,  he  enjoys 
himself  and  ^nds,  who  is  firee  firom  enemies.  The 
palace  of  the  world  stands  open  to  him,  who  bath  no 
foes. 

If  any  man  will  see  in  little  (for  what  is  an  island 
or  two,  to  the  world  ?)  let  him  but  well  consider,  the 
havock  which,  a  few  years,  made  among  us.  The 
waste  of  health ;  the  wreck  of  worth ;  the  sad  fate 
lighting  on  the  great  and  good ;  the  virtuous  left  to 
scorn ;  the  loyal  used,  as  once  the  Roman  parricides, 
with  desperate  and  malicious  persons  left  to  rule 
and  rex  them ;  wealth  prostituted  to  the  be^arly 
and  the  base ;  palaces  plundered  and  pulled  down ; 
temples  profaned ;  antiquities  razed ;  religion  rivuled 
into  petty  issuer  running  thick  corruption.  Then, 
let  men  consider,  after  a  little  revolution,  how  little 
have  the  authors  gained. — ^Those  who  would  take 
peace  from  others,  themselves  have  missed  it,  in  their 
hollow  graves  ;  the  earth  they  tore,  bath  fled  them 
from  her  bosom  and  her  bowels,  with  nought  in  the 
least  considerable,  to  the  expense  of  blood  and  trea- 
sure. Then  also,  let  men  see,  how  the  sacred  wheel  ■ 
of  Providence  hath  resurrectioned  aH  our  joys.  How 
the  Church  recovers  her  late  besmeared  beauties; 
how  the  tide  of  trade  returns ;  how  brightened  swords, 
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have  now,  a  peaceftil  glitter ;  how  glory,  wealth,  and 
honour,  with  loyalty,  is  returned ;  how  shouts  of  joy, 
have  drowned  the  cannon's  roar ;  that  till  men  come 
in  heaven,  such  joy  can  never  again  be  expected  to 
be  seen.  Three  nations  looking  for  a  fatal  stroke,  at 
once,  reprieved  from  slavery  and  ruin.  So  have  I 
known  some  generous  courser  stand,  tremble  and 
quake,  under  both  whip  and  spur ;  but»  once  turned 
loose  into  the  open  fields,  he  neighs,  curvets,  and 
prances  forth  his  joy ;  and,  gladdened  now  with  ease 
and  liberty,  he  fills  himself  with  jdeasure,  and  all 
those  high  contents  that  bounteous  nature  meant 
him. 

0  Pax  alma  !  datrix  optltn, 
'     0  pulcherrima  calMm ! 

Qudm  te  mens  sitit !  0  moram  f  ^ 

Obrepat  meiuo  mihi 

JEtas  ni  mala,  te  pritts 

Suavem  6  qudm  tuear  diem ; 

Plauius  tmdique  cdm  strepant, 

Cantusque  et  chori,  amicaque 

Commeuatio  ftorihu9 !  Euripidet. 

Hail,  lovely  Peace !  thou  spring  of  wealth. 
Heaven's  fairest  issue,  this  world's  heallih ! 
Oh,  how  my  soul  does  court  thy  sight. 
More  precious,  than  the  pleasing  light  1 
'    Let  never  hlacker  day  appear. 
But  dwell,  and  shine,  for  ever  here ! 
Let  shouts  of  joy  still,  still,  resound ; 
While  songs,  and  dances  walk  the  round. 
At  feasts  of  friends,  with  garlands  crown'd ! 
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OF    DIVINE    PROVIDENCE. 

Ejtebt  thing  that  man  can  look  upon,  is  both  a 
miracle  for  the  creation  of  it>  and  a  wonder  for  the 
apt  contrivance,  in  fitting  it  to  its  parts  and  province, 
wherein  it  is  set  to  move.  So  that  the  world  is  but 
God's  great  cabinet  of  rarities ;  which  he  hath  opened 
to  astonish  man,  who  shaU  but  well  consider  them. 
If  man  reflect  upon  himself,  he  will  easilj  find  bow 
very  wonderfully  he  is  made,  beyond  all  other  crea- 
tures. None  but  be,  by  reflective  acts  of  under- 
standing, is  able  to  ai^gue,  to  connder,  and  to  judge 
'  of  himself.  Who  is  it  but  he,  can  hope  or  fear  the 
fiiture?  can  curb,  encourage,  accuse,  or  commend 
himself?  or  can  apprehend  or  reverence,  either  the 
Deity  or  eternity. 

And  to  magnify  the  goodness  of  this  great  Creator, 
we  shall  find  that  every  natural  action  man  is  capable 
of  dtnng,  afibrds  him  pleasure  in  the  execution.  To 
eat,  to  diink,  to  sleep,  to  fast,  to  wake,  to  forbear ;  to 
speak,  to  be  silent ;  to  Inove,  to  rest ;  to  be  warm, 
and  to  be  cool ;  to  be  in  company,  and  to  retire : 
they  are  all  in  themselyes,  pleasing  acts ; — whereas, 
the  things  that  vex,  and  trouble  him,  either  c(»ne 
Scorn  without,  or  happen  by  our  own  disorder.  So 
that,  a  man  may  live  at  ease,  if  he  will ;  and  if  he 
does  not,  it  is  by  his  own  default.  In  the  frame  of 
his  body,  (not  to  descend  to  all  particulars,  which  are 
full  of  admiration,)  how  exquisite,  and  how  well 
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adapted  are  they,  for  all  occasions,  which,  at  any 
time,  may  befal  him !  In  his  ears  and  nostrils,  the 
one  relating  to  the  head,  the  other  to  the  lungs; 
those  slender  hairs  «re  not  in  vain  placed  there,  but 
are,  as  nets  to  catch  the  dust  and  moats,  which,  with 
our  breath  we  should  else  draw  in,  and  dry  up  all  our 
lungs,  which  are  the  engines  of  life ;  or,  mixed  with 
wax,  would,  as  pellets,  stop  our  sense  of  hearing.  In 
the  wcNrld,  what  we  complam  of  as  inconvenience 
if  rightly  we  examine,  we  shall  find  to  be  quite  the 
contrary.  The  unevenness  of  the  earth  is  clearly 
providential.  The  hills  and  valleys  have  all,  their 
special  use.  One  helps  in  wet,  and  soaldng  inundar 
tions;  the  other  aids,  in  droughts,  in  heats,  and 
scorching  seasons.  And  the  feet  and  legs  of  men ; 
having  nerves  and  sinews,  to  rise  and  to  descend, 
to  recede  and  proceed,  are,  by  the  unevenness  of  the 
earth,  more  exercised  and  refreshed,  than  if  it  were 
all  a  level  walk.  That  weeds,  without  a  tillage^ 
voluntarily  spring,  surely  has  a  double  benefit ;—- one^ 
that  man  may  have  something  wherewith  to  exercise 
his  industry,  without  which  he  would  settle  into  cor- 
ruption ;  another,  that  by  these,  the  earth  itself,  does 
breed  its  own  mamure,  and  beasts  and  birds,  by  them, 
have  tables  ready  spread.  Even  venomous  creatures 
have  their  proper  use;  not  only  to  gather  what  to 
man  might  be  noisome,  but  to  qualify  other  creatures, 
that  they  may  be  physical  and  salutaiy  to  the  several 
constitutions  of  man.  It  is  also  undoubtedly  a  great 
benefit  to  man,  that  beasts  want  uiiderstanding :  if 
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they  Tere  gifted  with  the  faculty  of  reason,  their 
strength  could  never  be  kept  subjected  to  the  service 
of  man ;  whose  cruel  usage,  nothing  rational  could 
ever  long  endure.  Would  the  horse  be  curbed,  and 
brought  to  champ  on  steel  ?  Would  he  suffer  his  lazy 
rider  to  bestride  his  patient  back,  with  his  hands  and 
whip  to  wheal  his  flesh,  and  with  his  heels  to  dig 
into  his  hungry  bowels?  Would  he  be  brought  in 
hempen  chains,  to  draw  beyond  his  breath,  and 
strength  ?  Would  he  be  tiled  up  to  the  staved  wood, 
or  walk  the  round  all  day,  in  rolling  ponderous 
stones  ?  or,  wear  his  life  away,  under  the  pressure 
of  a  heary  burthen  ? 

We  see  it  full  as  necessaryj  that  there  should  be 
pocn-,  as  rich ;  for  one,  could  not  live,  without  the 
other.  We  see  both  fruits  and  wines  retmn  their 
flavour  and  their  beauty,  until  the  new  appear;  God 
having,  in  his  providence,  made  them  to  last,  till  he 
provides  us  more ; — and  yet,  not  so  long  as  for  us  to  be 
idle,  or  trusting  to  our  tasting  store,  grow  wanton, 
and  foi^t  the  Author,  and  ourselves.  Those  things 
of  common  use,  which  we,  in  common,  have  among 
us :  what  we  need,  and  will  not  last,  in  our  own 
climate,  grows :  our  spices  and  our  drugs,  that  we 
must  fetch  firom  far,  are  freed  so  from  corruption,  that 
they  several  years  endure. 

In  common  com,  what  wonders  may  we  find ! 
How  one  small  grain  springs  up  to  several  hundreds ; 
how  it  gives  a  sustentation  by  its  several  parts,  both 
unto  man  and  beast;  and  being  so  useful,  only  see 
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how  carefully  nature  does  preserve  it.  It  grows  up 
in  a  corselet,  an  inward  coat,  which  does  from  dews 
defend  it ;  and  on  the  outside,  a  stand  of  pikes  in 
bearded  ranges  upright,  do  appear,  to  fence  it  fix>m 
the  birds,  and  catch  the  falling  rain,  and  by  d^prees 
convey  it  into  the  grains  within,  to  swell  and  ripen 
it ;  but,  when  it  is  ripe,  this  moisture  is  not  useful ; 
and  it  downward  turns  its  loaded  head,  and  gently 
draws  it  off,  that  it  may  not  hurt,  nor  rot  it.  And 
because,  (being  weak)  if  from  one  grain,  one  single 
stalk  alone  should  shoot  and  grow,  each  easy  wind 
would  break  it  to  unfruitfulness ;  there  spring  up 
many  fix)m  every  several  kernel,  that  getting  strength 
by  multitude,  it  may  withstand  the  assaults  of  storm 
and  rain.  And,  whereas,  other  fruits  from  trees  and 
such  large  plants,  last  but  their  year  about,  or  not  so 
long;  this,  as  more  useful,  several  winters,  keqis 
fix)m  all  decay,  that  when  there  is  a  plenty  (as  once 
in  Egjrpt)  to  help  against  dearth,  it  may  be  kept  in 
store.  Even  the  enmity  of  creatures,  one  against 
another,  is  for  the  advantage  of  man ;  in  fear  of  one 
another,  they  are  kept  from  trespassing  on  him ;  and 
by  their  mutual  antipathies,  we  make  use  of  one,  to 
take  the  other ; — and  so  serve  ourselves  of  both. 

By  these,  and  millions  of  other  examples,  and 
indeed  by  all  we  can  see  or  comprehend,  we  may 
conclude  as  does  the  Psalmist,  O  JLord^  haw  wander- 
Jul  are  thy  works^  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them 
all !  And  if  we  should  complain,  as  Alphonsus  pro- 
fanely did,  that  God  might  have  ordered  many  things 
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better,  in  the  creation  of  the  worid,  than  he  hath 
done;  we  may  well  return  that  grave  and  sober 
anwser  of  St.  Augustine ;  m  creaturu  atquid  erratum 
cagitamug,  mde  eat  qudd  non  in  eongruis  gedibua,  ea 
guarimiu:  if  we  comidain  of  defect  in  the  wo^  (^ 
creation,  it  is  because  we  do  not  consider  them,  in 
their  premier  spheres  and  usn. 

Surely,  the  infinitely  wise  manner,  in  which  all 
things  are  ordered  by  a  superintending  and  all-suffi- 
cient God,  mi^t  tutor  us  to  be  less  out  of  humout-, 
at  any  thing  that  happens.  It  was  an  excellent 
remark  of  the  wise  philosopher,  in  discoursing  of  this 
matter,  when  he  said,  ^  aU  the  misfitrtunes  qf  all 
tie  men  in  the  world,  were  crowded  together  in  one 
man;  and  then,  every  man  oat  of  this  heap,  were  to  ■ 
take  but  an  equat  share;  he  did  believe,  every  man 
wotdd  rather  resume  his  own,  than  after  a  propor- 
tionate rate,  take  what  should  then  be/^  him.  Why 
then  should  any  grumble  at  their  condition?  Who 
wisely  made  the  world,  as  wisely  does  preserve  and 
govern  it.  And  he  who  shewed  his  power  and 
wisdom,  in  every  worm,  in  every  fly,  and  smaller 
atom  that  he  did  at  first  create ;  does,  in  his  provi- 
dence, attend  to  order,  and  rightly  dispose  of  every 
little  particle  of  this  great  main,  the  world.  Who 
makes  a  watch,  does  look  as  well  to  every  pin  and 
nick  in  every  wheel,  as  to  the  spring '  itself  that 
guides  and  steers  the  whole.  As  it  is  maximed  of 
the  dements,  nullum  in  suo  loco  ponderosum,  nothing 
is  heavy  in  its  proper  place ;  so,  nothing  is  a  burthen, 
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as  God  did  first  design  it  And,  as  by  contemplaUon 
of  GU)d's  glorious  works^  we  never  can  want  cause  to 
admire  his  {urovidence,  to  magnify  his  wisdom,  to 
adore  his  goodness,  and  find  a  rest  for  ^  pur  warring 
thoughts :  80  by  our  weak  craiplaining,  we  unloose 
oar  hold  of  the  Ddty  that  supports  us,  we  proclaim 
our  own  defects,  and  detract  from  what  is  due  to  his 
great  gkny. 


UnmUL  Deo* 


END   OF  THE   SECOND   PART. 


SitUttfon;^ 

THE    POETRY 
<9tBai  f  eUtfiam. 


The  Poetry  o/Owbn  Felltham  here  presented  to  the 
Reader y  are  selected  from  the  '^  Lusoria;  or,  Occasiooal 
Pieces,"  which  are  appended  to  the  later  Editions  of  Us 
^^  ResolTes  ;^'  and  consist  of  some  of  his  lighter  productions. 


> 


POEMS. 


Long  have  I  sought  the  with  of  all 
To  fiod ;  and  what  it  is  men  coll 
Trae  happinew ;  bnt  caoDot  tee 
The  world  has  it,  which  it  can  be. 
Or  with  it  hold  a  sympathy. 

He  that  eojoys,  what  here  below 
Frail  elements  have  to  bestow, 
Shall  find  most  sweet,  bare  hopes  at  first ; 
Frnitioo,  by  fniitioD's  burst: 
Sea-water  so  allays  yonr  thirst. 

Wbos'erer  woold  be  happy  then. 
Most  be  so  to  himself:  for  when 
Judges  are  taken  from  without. 
To  judge  what  we  (feoc'd  close  about) 
Are :  they  judge  not,  but  guess  and  donbt. 

He  must  have  reason  store,  to  spy 
Nature's  hid  ways,  to  satisfy 
His  judgment.    So  he  may  be  safie 
From  the  vain  fret :  for  fools  wiU  chafe 
At  that,  which  m«k^  a  wiw  ">^  Iwitb. 
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If  bove  the  mean  his  mind  be  pitcht, 
Or  with  unruly  passions  twicht, 
A  storm  is  there :  but  he  sails  most 
Secure,  whose  bark  in  any  coast 
Can  neither  be  becalm'd  nor  tost. 

A  cheerful,  but  an  upright  heart 
Is  music  wheresoe'er .thou  art: 
And  where  God  pltfaseth  to  confer  it, 
Man  can  no  greater  good  inherit. 
Than  is  a  dear  and  temperate  spirit. 

Wealth  to  keep  want  away,  and  fear 
Of  it :  not  more :  sbme  friends,  still  near. 
And  chosen  well:  nor  must  he  miss 
A  calling :  yet,  some  such  as  is 
Employment ;  not  a  business^ 

His  soul  must  hug  no  private  sin, 
For  that 's  a  thorn  hid  by  the  skin. 
But  innocence,  where  she  is  nursed, 
Plants  valiant  peace.    So  Cato  durst 
Be  God-like  good,  when  Rome  was  wont. 

God  built,  he  must  be  in  his  mind  ; 
That  is,  part  God :  whose  faith  no  wind 
Can  shake.    When  boldly  he  rdies 
On  one  so  noble ;  he  out-flies 
Low  chance,  and  fate  of  destinies. 

Life  as  a  middle  way,  immur'd 

With  joy  and  grief,  to  be  endnr'd, 

Not  spurn'd,  nor  wanton'd  hence,  he  knoips. 

In  crooleed  banks,  a  spring  so  flows 

O'er  stone,  mod,  weeds :  yel  still  clear  goes. 
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And  n  •pring*  reit  not,  till  they  lead 
Meand'riog  high,  «b  their  first  head: 
So  bouIb  rest  not,  till  man  has  trod 
Death's  height.    Tbea  hy  that  period. 
They  rest  too,  rais'd  as  high  as  God. 

Sdri  all !  be  happiest  is,  that  can 
In  this  world's  jar  be  honest  man. 
For -since  perfection  is  ao  high, 
Beyond  life's  reach,  he  that  would  try 
True  bap{MDess  indeed,  mast  die. 


Clie  %m  anD  iGIlfnD, 


Why  thiok'st  thoo  (fool)  thy  beauties'  rays, 

Should  flame  my  colder  heart; 
When  thy  disdain  shall  several  ways, 

Such  piercing  blasts  impart  i 

Seest  not  those  beams  that  gild  the  day, 
Tboogh  they  be  hot  and  fierce, 

Yet  have  nor  heat  nor  power  to  stay, 
When  winds  their  strength  disperse. 

So  though  thy  Sun  heats  my  desire, 

Yet  know  thy  coy  disdain 
Falls  like  a  storm  on  that  young  fire^ 

So  blows  me  cool  again. 
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Whbn  cruel  time  enforced  me 

Subscribe  to  a  dividing, 
A  heart  all  faith  and  loyalty 

I  left  you  freshly  bleeding. 

You  in  requital  gave  a  stone, 

Not  easy  to  be  broken ; 
An  emblem  sure  that  of  your  own 

Heart's  hardness  was  a  token. 

O  fate,  what  justice  is  in  this. 
That  I  a  heart  must  tender : 

And  you  so  cold  in  courtesies. 
As  but  a  stone  to  render. 

Either  your  stone  turn  to  a  heart, 
That  love  may  find  requiting: 

Or  else  my  heart  to  stone  convert. 
That  may  not  feel  your  slighting. 


Soul  of  my  soul !  it  cannot  be. 
That  you  should  weep,  and  I  from  tears  be  free. 
All  the  vast  room  between  both  poles. 
Can  never  dull  the  sense  of  souls. 

Knit  in  so  fast  a  knot. 
Oh!  can  you  grieve,  and  think  that  I 
Can  feel  no  smart,  because  not  nigh. 

Or  that  I  know  it  not  i 


^4^ 


Th'  are  heretic  thooglHi.    Tw^  lotei'  in  iiraug. 
And  on  a  table  tno'd  alike  for  toog  t     ''' ''   ' 
Strike  one, and  that  WI)iolrDoatUidt«deh|'  ' 
Shall  sympatbisiog  toond' ai  maQhy    ' 

Ai  that  wbicli  tottoh'd  joutt*.''^ 
Thiak  then  tbid  worid  (wbioH  h^aVea'cnrolU) 
Is  bat  a  table  round,  andsoalfr      )'     "•' 

More  appreheaaif^  bCi 

Kdow  tbey  that  io  their  grosseit  parts. 
Mix  by  their  hallowed  lovei  entwined  hearts. 
This  privilege  boast,  that  do  remove  >    ,. 
Can  e'er  infringe  their  sense  of  love. .  ,    ,  - 

Judge  hence  then  our  estatf^     ,  .,j    ,, 

Since  when  we  lov'd  there  was  not;  pnt 
Two  earthen  hearts  in  one  breast,  h^  , 

Two  souls  co-animate. 


an  apjftDir       ;,,!,^ 

B£N  JONSONIS    OD^ 

"  Cane  kavt  th  iMiheA  Stigt,"  tfi:.- 

Comb  leave  this  sancy  way 

Of  baiting  those  that  pay 

Dear  for  the  sight  of  your  declining  wit: 

'Tis  known  it  is  not  fit. 
That  a  sale  poet,  just  contempt  once  tbrowO} 
Should  Cry  up  thus  his  own. 
I  wonder  by  what  doner 
Or  patent  you  had  power 
From  all  to  rap't  a  judgment.     Let 't  suffice. 
Had  you  been  modest,  y'  had  been  granted  wise. 
G  G 
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,   '  .  TiiiknowilyoU  canib  well. 
And  that  yoado^xcd 
As  a  tradalaloif :  bat  when  things  require 

A  getiias  and  five. 
Not  kindled  heretofore  bjr  others'  jMins ; 
As  oft  y'  hav^ .wanted  braiw 
And  art  to  strike  the  white, 
As  you  have  levell'd  right : 
Yet  if  men  vouch  not  things  Apocryphal, 
You  bellow,  Tave,  and  spatter  round  your  gall. 

Jug,  Pierce,  Peck,  Fly,  dnd  all 

Your  jests  so  nominal. 
Are  things  so  far  benetfth  an  able  brain. 

As  they  do  throw  a  stain 
Through  all  th'  unlikely  plot,  and  do  displease 
As  deep  a  Pericles, 

Where  yet  there  is  not  laid 

Before  a  chambermaid 
Discourse  so  weighed,  as  might  have  serv'd  of  old 
For  schools,  when  they  of  love  and  valour  told. 

Why  rage  then  ?  when  the  show 

Should  judgment  be  and  know- 
ledge, that -there  are  in  plush  who  scorn  to  drudge, 

For  stages,  yet  can  judge 

Not  only  poets'  looser  lines  but  wits. 

And  all  their  perquisites. 

A  gift  as  rich  as  high 

Is  noble  ,poesy : 
Yet  though  in  sport  it  be  for  Icings  a  play, 
^Tis  next  mecbanic,  when  it  workr for  pay. 
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Alcani'  Idte  hud  noa*,  ■  ''- 

Nor  loose  AnacreoD  ' 

E'er  taught  so- bold' aMaming  of  the  bsys. 
When  they  deMrr'd  no  praiMh 
To  rat)  men  into  approbation 

U  new  in  yoni'i  alone,  ' 

And  prospers  not :  for  know,  ' 

Fame  ia  as  cay  as  yon, 
Cm  be  disdainfal ;  Mid  Who  dares  to  prdvft 
A  rape  on  her,  shall  gather  scorn,  not  lore. 

Leave  then  this  hnmoor  Taia> 

And  this  more  bofBorons  straDi, 

Wlwre  self-oODceit  and  dioler  of  the  blood  '  • 

Eclipse  what  else  is  good : 
Then  if  yon  please  thole  raptares  high  to  tondv 
Whereof  yon  boast  so  much : 
;  And  fotbaat  yoar  crown  .  C 

,      Till  the  woIld^  pnu  it  on  : 
No  dofibt  from  all  yoo  may  amaacment  difw,, 
Since  braTcr  theme  no  Phoebus  ercr  lawi   . 


UPON  A  BREACH  OP  PROMISE. 

I  AK  efnfirm'diD  my  bdiefr    -.  - 

No  womaa  hath  a  soul  i 
They  but  delode,  that  is  the  chief 

To  which  their  fancies  roll..   . 


4At  FMiHH 

Else  bow  could  brigb^.AfMr#}i|»'foil» 
When  she  her  faith  b^^  gAV?D » 

Since  v^9ff^\t^t  ^he^%fii^§,^mm\9 
Recorded  !^fl  ipDT  h^yi^, 


/ 


1 . . » 


i  i  (     .  ■  I      '  t  ii 


But  as  the  aIcb'm«V>  flft^r^g  firei; 

Swell  up  hi|»,bw>WPf  wlf^  t  ,    . ;  | 
Till  the  crack'd  spif^  qni^ej^^fij^eif, 

Ad4  /wijfir  bii  ^fiwrt^n^  4iWf, 

So  though  they  seem  to  cheer,  and  speak 

Those  thingft.V^jBflrtOTlrfPIPf;h  ,,     I 

Theydobi«^fp^.|iH^,WI;tpJ^r«»'^   :  lu/ 

Theft  mi^: iWed;  H9^ffi<Vfiv 


»   Ji".;  .7   ■:    ■ . . .  •    i 


J%iif  ensuing  Copy  the  late  uPrmfer  AtaflAflf*  pleased 
to  honour,  by  fuistoki^i  it^mM^  iJHise  of  the 
mod'i^g^ioAs  md  9^^         hst]  Sbt  J«ifiN 

Suckling.' 


:■'"■./        -:•.;...■.     'Ml    ' 


When,  dearest,  I  but  think  on  theci 
Methinks  all  things  tbttt4ovely  be 

Are  present,  and  my  soul  delighted  : 
For  beauties  that  from  worth  arise, 
Arelike^he'^^eofdeiii^,  <    ^ 

Still  present  with  us,  though  unsighted. 


."i 


Thus  while  I  sit  and  sigh  the  day. 

With  all  his  spreading  lights  away. 

Till  night's  black  wiogs  do  ov^take  me : 

Thinking  on  thee,  thy  iDtcttuiliels/ttten,  n  /' 

As  sudden  ligHCi  do  skeping  n^>  -     '  '^ 

So  they  by  their  bright  Tays  awake  me. 

1 


Thus  abteoce  diei^aaid  dyiDg  )fro«e« 

No  absence  can  coQvJit  with  love*,,, 
That  do  paftvke  pf  fijir  pfirfw:tiop  : 

SiDce  in  the  darkest  ai^t  tbey  DWf. 

By  their  quick  motiop  find  a  way 
To  8«e  each  oibjcr  by  re^diofi.        i .    ; 

The  waving  tea  cap  with  sach  flood, 
Bathe  some  high  palace  that  hath  stood, 

Far  from  the  main  up  in  the  river : 
Oh  think  ttott  then  bnf  love  cpo  do 
As  much,  for  that  *b  an  Wf^f»  toOf^    ,  , 

That  flows  not  pv^ry  day,  botevoc.^  . 


Now  (as  1  live)  1  love  thee  mnch, 
And  fain  would  love  thee  more, 
Did  I  but  know  thy  temper  such, 
As  could  give  o'er. 

But  to  engage  thy  virgin  heart. 

Then  leave  it  in  distress. 
Were  to  betray  thy  brave  desert, 
And  make  it  less. 

Were  all  the  Eastern  treasures  mine, 

I  'd  pour  them  at  thy  feet : 

But  to  invite  a  prince  to  dine 

With  air's  not  meet. 
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Ho,  let  me  rather  pine  alone, 
Then  if  my  fate  prove  coy, 
]  can  dispense  with  jgrief  my  owd^ 
While  thott  hast  joy. 

But  if  through  my  too  diggard  fate 

Thou  shouldst  unhappy  prove, 
I  should  gtow  mad  and  desperate 
Through  grief  and  love. 

Since  then  though  more  !  cannot  love. 

Without  thy  injury ; 
As  saints  that  to  an  altar  move, 
My  thoughts  shall  be. 

And  think  not  that  the  flame  is  less. 

For  ^tis  upon  this  score. 
Were 't  not  a  love  beyond  excess. 
It  might  be  more. 


fillip. 


Printed  ly  J.  BretUU, 
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